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PAINTING OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON sy CuHartes WILLSON PEALE 


In 1779 Charles Willson Peale was commissioned to paint a full-length, life-size 
portrait of General Washington. From this original, he made many replicas of the 
same size and two or three bust-size portraits, using the head and shoulders. This 
painting is one of the latter, painted 1779-80. At that time Washington was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the United Colonies and is depicted here in the early 
uniform of the Continental Army. 

see Property of the Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia, South Carolina 


Gift of the Barringer Foundation 
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citizenship. We believe it is an important part in the process of keeping America 


The President General's Message 


DEAR DAUGHTERS: 


EBRUARY is a month synonymous with the names of 

a number of great Americans. 

In honoring the memory of George Washington, we 
honor ourselves and strengthen ourselves to meet the prob- 
lems of the present and future. The courage which Wash- 
ington manifested at Valley Forge kept the army intact 
and lighted the flame which made victory possible. One 
of George Washington’s greatest fears, as President, was 
that the United States should get into foreign entangle- 
ments, a fear which he expressed with great force in his 
Farewell Address. In these days of many crises, we have 
confidence that the genuine American character, honest and 
courageous, will assert itself. 


Thomas Jefferson, a great American, once said, “The 
last hope of human liberty in the world rests on us.” What 
a challenge! Let us strive to be not only the last hope, 
but the best hope of human liberty. 


Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the United States, gave his life for 
the principles in which he believed. In one of his addresses Lincoln stated: “Our reli- 
ance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere.” If we hold 
to Lincoln’s faith we shall never te that liberty. 


Today we need a revival of patriotism and a reawakening as to what our American 
Flag represents. Especially in the minds of our children there must be no confusion 
as to the importance of our Flag. Under it the people of this country enjoy freedom 
and liberty. 


Much of the work of the Daughters of the American Revolution consists in building 


healthy and strong. As we review the work of a number of our committees we realize 
the magnitude of the accomplishments we achieve along these lines of endeavor. In 
our efforts to assist in building American citizenship we need to think especially of 
the youth of this country. Youth in the rural areas and the out-of-way places, as well 
as in the crowded cities. We must be concerned with the education of the immigrants 
who come to these shores to make our land their home. 


What better method to educate both young and old than to give them the story 
of the lives of some of our great Americans. 


4 
2 
Let us all strive to emulate the precepts of those early patriots who gave to us our oid 
country, a land where there is liberty and justice for all who live beneath our Flag. cae 


Defend not life, not safety, nor the hearth. 
But fight—fight 
for the soul’s right 
To be no longer fear’s poor parasite, 
Feeding on sugared sloth 
When truth would sting the tongue 
With flavor unadulterate and rude. 


With the blank eyes of dotage bik 
And hands clasped vainly round the coward’s potiage? 
Be bold—be bold to say: ss 

‘This victory is less than 


We crouch to empty altars 
hence the gods have fled, 
Bowed to our own poor image in their acts, 
inselled and grimacing, 
And hollow—hollow 


is the creed we sing: 


As if it were a nugget 
‘o seize upon and pocket. 
“Our privilege!” 
“Our right!” 
it will be late to fight 
When greed and arrogance 
have led us to the docket. 


thes ‘What blight strikes down our prime? 
__ Must we be decadent before our time? 
- Courage! March now—march as once we did 
- With armored soul and banners in the breeze 
Against our own mistrust. 


Lift sword again 
‘or faith and liberty 
that we have thrust 
In our own chains, 
figuring up their cost 
And counting it too high. 
Are we content to buy 
their counterfeit? 


Pluck off the bright disguise 
And weep—yes, weep 
To see the twisted shape 
of slavery beneath. 
Be wise in time. 
against the traitorous hosts 
Of false desire. 
‘Remembering Washington, 
memory of Lincoln 
all that we are. 
So may this life we live 
~Be theirs— 
} their blood stili run as red 
In veins of ours, 
Their faith 
our daily breath, 


the pledge of the undying dead. 
—MADELINE MASON. 
ie al Reprinted from “THE CAGE OF YEARS”, 


by permission of the Bond Wheel- 
wright Co.) 
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IF a man’s greatness is measured by the 
good he does, and by the manner and. 
degree in which he changes the course of 
human events, then George Washington 
was the greatest of our Americans. 

I do not believe any man ever made a 
deeper impression on a people than Wash- 
ington made here in America. In_ the 
long history of this country no figure has 
been as revered, or received more praise 
than this man who was the architect of 
our nation. 

And yet, the subject never grows dull, 
and the public interest never seems to fade. 
As we acquire more national experience 
with the passing of years, and as we become 
more and more familiar with his teachings 
and his objectives, our admiration of 
Washington enlarges, and our estimation of 
his wisdom and greatness increases. 

Manifestly, then, it is fitting that a 
grateful nation continue to pay homage 
to the memory of so great a man. 

I wish to congratulate members of patri- 
otic organizations who seek not only to 
perpetuate the memory of Washington, but 
to work for a continuation of the high 
ideals and objectives which motivated him. 

Ordinarily, a man excels in only one 
field—but here again Washington was an 
exception. He was a marvelous combina- 
tion of the soldier, the patriot, and the 
statesman. His achievements in each of 
these fields were outstanding, and we are 
richer because of them. 

It might be said that we are the benefi- 
ciaries of his genius. For whether he 
spoke as a soldier, patriot or statesman, 
he uttered words of wisdom just as appli- 
cable today as they were 170 years ago. 

I think we all agree that this country has 
grown great because it has put in practice 
many of the principles expounded by its 
first President. But, just as truly, it has 
suffered grievously because it has neglected 
to take his full advice in some other 
matters. 

It is about one of these “other matters” 
—or the provision for our national security 
—that I would emphasize today. 

The problem of maintaining security is 
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one which, in the basic sense, does not 
change with the times. If Washington were 
to return to us today he would sense that 
instinctively. He would find outward 
changes in the problem, just as there have 
been outward changes in our economic, 
social and political lives. But he would see 
at once that the differences are more of 
degree than kind. He would find that—so 
far as security is concerned—we are still 
faced with the one great and continuing 
problem of free men—how to maintain 
and extend freedom in the face of active 
opposition. 

If Washington were to return, he would 
be grieved to find that we have fallen 
so far short of his advice in meeting this 
challenge. I am sure that he would be 
grieved also—but not surprised—to learn 
that we have had to pay so dearly for our 
past folly. 

en he became President, and was 
charged with the duty of creating a sover- 
eign nation out of the Colonies, he sought 
to accomplish two main objectives. One 
was to establish a sound financial system; 
the other to create a sound military system 
that would deter aggression and preserve 
the dignity, integrity and freedom of the 
new nation. 

With the aid of Alexander Hamilton, 
his Secretary of the Treasury, he attained 
the first of these objectives in his first 
,administration. But it was not until Hitler 
had conquered France, more than a century 
and a half later, that America adopted one 
of the paramount principles of his military 
policy—compulsory military training in 
time of peace. 

In the light of this great historical mis- 
take of ours; in the light of the lives and 
dollars the mistake has cost us; and in the 
light of future probabilities, I am con- 
vinced that his advice concerning the 
military is the most important thing 
Washington has to say to us across the 
years that separate our time from his. 

It is not necessary to paraphrase this 
advice, or his feelings on the subject. His 
own words ring just as clear as if they 
were spoken today. Let me quote you 
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from his Presidential Message to Congress 
of December, 1793: 

“The United States ought not to indulge 
a persuasion that—contrary to the order 
of human events—they will forever keep 
at a distance those painful appeals to arms 
with which the history of every other na- 
tion abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations which will 
be withheld—if not absolutely lost—by the 
reputation of weakness. . . . If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be ready to repel 
it; if we desire to secure peace—one of 
the most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity—it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war.” 

We repeated this sentiment for years. 
It was an integral part of his Farewell 
Address in 1796, which might be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Rely on just dealings with other nations. 
Seek your legitimate political ends through 
peaceful negotiation and understanding. 
But lest some aggressor impose the other 
form of political action known as war 
upon you, maintain yourselves in a “re- 
spectably defensive posture.” If you do 
this, other nations will not be tempted 
to. depart from the normal and peaceful 
methods of political action in their dealings 
with you. 

Washington was not speaking idly. He 
had a plan—a most practical plan—for 
maintaining this “respectably defensive 
posture.” It was built around two prin- 
cipal factors—first, maintenance of a small 
standing Army; and second, a well-organ- 
ized Army of citizen soldiers, uniformly 
trained in all the States, and ready at any 
time to join the Regular Army in resisting 
any aggression. 

In 1783 he advocated a small standing 
Army, partly because he shared the natural 
distaste of a democratic people for mili- 
tarism, and partly because great distances 
separated this country from European 
states and from their “numerous regular 
forces and the insults and dangers which 
are to be dreaded from their ambition.” 

But he added this, and he spoke for the 
future—for us today: “But if our danger 
from those powers was more imminent, 
yet are we too poor to maintain a standing 
Army adequate to our defense, and was 
our country more populous and more rich, 
still it could not be done without great 
oppression of the people.” 


whose engagement 
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Those words are as true now as they 
were then. Even though we are rich to- 
day, we are still too poor to achieve a 
100 per cent physical security. So, wisely 
enough, we have taken Washington’s ad- 
vice on maintaining a small Regular Army. 

It is on the second point of his plan— 
the provision for adequate numbers of 
trained citizen-soldiers—that we have fallen 
down. Washington believed in such a force 
for emergency use because he felt that, 
“every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of a free government owes not only a por- 
tion of his property, but even of his per- 
sonal services, to the defense of it.” 

Washington’s idea grew out of his own 
bitter experience in the Revolution. We 
came close to losing the war for our in- 
dependence because there had not been 
in operation any sensible plan for training 
men to fight, or for requiring them to per- 
form such service for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The natural result was that Washington 
had a hodge-podge sort of Army—an ill- 
trained, ill-organized militia that came and 
went pretty much as it chose, and drove 
its Commander-in-Chief to distraction. On 
one occasion, exasperated, he wrote that 
this militia “. . . come in you cannot tell 
where, consume your provision, exhaust 
your stores, and leave you at last at a 
critical moment.” Once he declared that 
placing reliance on it was like “resting on 
a broken staff.” 

Consequently, the American Army was 
in constant danger of final disaster, and a 
war that might conceivably have been won 
in a matter of months dragged on for seven, 
long, desperate and discouraging years. 

The greatest military strength used 
against the Colonies by Great Britain in 
any one year was only 42,000—while we 
employed nearly 500 thousand, or 10 times 
as many as the British! And though there 
were nearly half a million American vet- 
erans of the Revolution, the greatest 
strength the Army reached at any one time 
was about 35,000 in November, 1778. And 
though so many served from time to time, 
Washington was hard put to it to muster 
more than three or four thousand men for 
any one battle. 

For example, he reported from Morris- 
town, New Jersey, in March 1777, that he 
had but 1,000 Regulars and 2,000 militia 
expired that same 
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month, to face over 20,000 British in and 
around New York. 

So, after the Revolution, as we have seen, 
when his countrymen called him to estab- 
lish a new political system, Washington 
realized clearly that any complete system 
must include machinery for dealing with 
that special violent phase of politics known 
as war. 

In drafting his plan for such a system he 
called on all his own experience and that 
of his commanders— including the German 
Baron von Steuben and General Knox, his 
first Secretary of War. 

Briefly, he advised the first session of 
Congress to pass a law making it manda- 
tory that every able-bodied man between 


18 and 25 be enlisted or drafted into a kind 


of special corps or unit in every State; that 
they be trained in the field for 30 days of 
each year for a period of three years; and 
that they be ready, always, to be the Regu- 
lar Army’s reinforcement in case of emer- 
gency. 

For political reasons, and because of the 
people’s inherited fear of too much military 
power in the hands of a central government, 
Congress refused to adopt his recommenda- 
tions. Though he repeated them a number 
of times, and pleaded for adoption of the 
plan until his death, the only response was 
enactment of the Militia Law in 1792. This 
law was full of flaws, provided no penalties 
or standards of age and physical condition, 
and gave the Federal Government virtually 
no authority. 

So, when the next war came along, we 
began paying for our mistakes—and we 
have been paying in every war since. 

During the War of 1812, Congress au- 
thorized a volunteer Army big enough to 
bring the war to an end in a reasonable 
time. But, when it could not be recruited, 
the military reluctantly turned to the State 
militias, and the experiences of the Revolu- 
tion were repeated. 

And so on, down through our history, 
example after example can be cited: 

In the war with Mexico in 1845, some 
40,000 troops completed their one-year 
enlistments when General Scott was at the 
height of his march on Mexico City; they 
went home while Scott sat down and waited 


. for replacements. 


We entered World War I pitiably unpre- 
pared, and were actually at grips with a 


powerful enemy before a draft law was 
enacted. 

The thunder of World War II was break- 
ing around us ten years ago when we first 
saw the light and accepted Washington’s 
advice for the first time by putting Selective 
Service in operation while still at peace. 
Even then, in the first year, we went about 
the job grumbling and half-hearted. And, 
even though we were soon embroiled in 
war, we were relatively helpless for many 
months because of our unpreparedness. 
We could well have lost that war. General 
Marshall was everlastingly right when he 
declared: “The security of the United States 
of America was saved by vast oceans, by 
Allies, and by the errors of the enemy.” 

Reliable military historians have esti- 
mated that, had a plan such as Washing- 
ton advocated been put into effect in 1786, 
a fully-organized, first-line Army of about 
500,000 would have been ready to take the 
field at the outbreak of the Civil War. Such 
a force, under such a plan, would have 
numbered nearly two million by 1914, and 
by 1940 our trained strength would have 
been so large that it well may have caused 
the powers of aggression to ponder the 
advisability of attack. 

Who knows. .. .? Had we taken Wash- 
ington’s advice there may have been no: 
Civil War, no World War I, no World 
War II. 

All our wars have cost over two million 
casualties, of which half a million died in 
battle or of wounds. Monetarily, they cost 
hundreds of billions of dollars in initial 
outlay, and are still costing many more 
billions in recurring expenditures. For 
stance, of the 42 billion dollar budget for 
fiscal year 1949, 11 billions were spent to 
pay for wars we have ‘already fought and 
won! 

Too many of our lives, too many of our 
natural resources, too much of our public 
wealth have flowed through the wide gap 
we have left in our national structure by 
refusing to build an adequate citizen Army. 
Unreadiness for war has been the principal 
cause of all our great national debts—and 
we have not been ready because we have: 
failed to listen to George Washington. 

And what is the lesson we should learn 
from all this bitter experience? It is simply 
this: We must take Washington’s advice 
before it is too late—and it will be too late- 
if we wait until any future war begins. 


There are two possible elements of such 
a plan: first, the means through which in- 
dividuals are secured for service of their 
country ; and second, the goal to be attained 
from such service. 

Each of these two elements in turn has 
two main facets. Voluntary enlistment 
and Selective Service are the two means 
through which individuals may be secured. 
Any volunteer concept is built on a system 
of bonuses and special attractions such as 
short-term enlistments which have to be 
made particularly enticing when an emer- 
gency demands increased numbers for our 
armed forces. 

After the emergency a grateful nation 
attempts to reward these volunteers with 
bonuses and pension schemes. These are 
offered to the injured and the hale and 
hearty alike, although in varying amounts. 

sums received permit down payments 

on mew cars or some other tempting 

luxuries, but are of small permanent bene- 

fit to the recipients. However, in the aggre- 

these sums constitute a staggering 

den to the economy of the Nation. 

Brutally stated, those who have the money 

pay others to do their service for them. 

This volunteer system does secure willing 
service. 

This portion of the National Security 
problem is discussed in detail here, because 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is one of our most 
outstanding patriotic organizations. You 
are seeking nothing for yourselves except 
the privilege of furthering those causes 
which will be of greatest benefit to our 
country. If your espousal to an under- 
standing of the truly democratic nature of 
Selective Service could be developed in 
these United States, our security would be 
on the firm basis for which Washington 
fought, and the world at large, friend and 
potential foe alike, would be certain of our 
position in international affairs because we 
would be underwriting our arguments with 
ourselves rather than with our pocketbooks. 

Now may I turn to the subject of the 

which is sought from service, for it 
that lack of understanding in this 
area has created doubt in the minds of our 


aes to the desirability of any form 
of ive Service in our peacetime living. 

A ible goal is attained through uni- 
training destined to build 
a strong reserve force. The 
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do a minimum amount of time in the active 
service and then be furloughed to a reserve 
unit where he would be required to par- 
ticipate regularly in training for a specified 
period of years. The size of such a project 
would depend on the sums authorized in 
the budget, but even for relatively small 
numbers the cost is great. 

The other possible goal is the mainte- 
nance of a balanced striking force which 
would be prepared at all times to accept a 
mission deemed necessary for the security 
of our nation. Under this plan a slightly 
longer period of service is required with 
the active forces. At the end of this period, 
the options are presented of serving ap- 
proximately a year longer and thereby com- 
pleting service responsibility, or furlough- 
ing to a reserve component for a stated 
period. 

In these two goals we find the universal 
military training concept is pointed toward 
the maintenance of a large, well-trained 
reserve at a great cost to the Nation. The 
current concept of Selective Service would 
keep an active force in being and furnish 
support to the reserves to a lesser degree. 
The cost of the latter system is far less than 
the former. In these days of cold war, the 
cost element must receive close attention, 
for it is quite possible that by inducing fear 
in our country our potential enemies might 
cause us to undertake a hysterical arma- 
ment program and through the resulting 
economic collapse devastate our Nation to 
a degree no nation through the force of 
arms has yet been able to attain. 

In short, such a system as Washington 
advocated would provide one of the most 
equitable, most economical, and most effec- 
tive means of providing the “respectably 
defensive posture” that is imperative today. 

I should like to point out here that Selec- 
tive Service is not a substitute for the plan 
Washington had in mind. Rather, very 
economically, it will fill an immediate need 
in the military structure. Such a law is 
invaluable today, because it could be used 
to call the manpower of the country to arms 
at once in case of war. It would eliminate 
the long and possibly fatal time lag of four 
to seven months if emergency arose and 
new legislation were required. It spurs 
voluntary enlistments, and guarantees au- 


thorized strength for the Armed Forces. 
(Continued on page 151) 
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nainte- Rho original village of New Salem, 
which Illinois, where Abraham Lincoln lived 
cept a from 1831 to 1837, vanished soon after- 
ecurity ward—yet if Lincoln were to return to New 
lightly Salem today he would see the frontier set- 
d with tlement reconstructed on the same high 
period, bluff above the meandering Sangamon 
ng ap- River, looking very much as he had left 
y com- it in 1837. The town, which’ had been 
rlough- founded in 1829, existed little more than 
- stated ten years, and was almost extinct by 1840. 
Time came vo literally not one log was 

left upon another. 
pane? The town’s co-founders, James Rutledge 
trained | 24 John Camron, built their log cabin 
a. The | homes on the west bluff rising above the 
would 52ngamon River valley. They constructed 
(esses h | 2 dam across the river, and there they 
ein built their saw and grist mill. They hired 

egree- 1 Reuben Harrison to survey and lay out 
tos _ the hilltop into town lots in October, 1829. 
war, the | The proprietors called the settlement New 
tention. Salem. Lots were sold, Samuel Hill and 
Ang fear John McNamar started a store, and on 
es might 1 Christmas day Samuel Hill was appointed 
al arma- postmaster. 
resulting Pioneers soon were attracted to the 
jation to | promising village and a goodly number 
force of | settled there, with the peak being reached 

in the mid-thirties, when the settlement 

shington | consisted of some twenty-five cabins with 
the most ] a population between one and two hundred 
ost effec- | people. The settlers believed the Sanga- 
spectably | mon would become a navigable stream 
ve today. | which would provide cheap and steady 
nat Selec- | transportation ie their produce by water 
‘the plan | to Beardstown, thence to other markets. 
her, very | True, New Salem was a small place, but 
jiate need {its residents believed it would become a 
a law is | large and perous city. 
1 be used | Young Lincoln first saw New Salem in 
'y to arms | the spring of 1831, when a flatboat belong- 
eliminate Jing to one Denton Offut, his employer, 
ig of four }lodged on the milldam. He returned to 
arose and |New Salem with Offut after their trip to 
It spurs |New Orleans and lived there until he was 
antees au- |twenty-eight. 
orces. Lincoln owned and operated a store with 
) William F. Berry, worked as surveyor, sol- 
; diered in the Black Hawk War, i studied 


Lincoln’s New Salem Restored 


By Fern Nance Ponp 
New Salem Lincoln League Historian 
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law. Elected to the Illinois General As- 
sembly on the Whig ticket in 1834, he was 
re-elected in 1836. He served as post- 
master of New Salem from May, 1833, 
through May, 1836, when the office was 
discontinued. He left New Salem for 
Springfield in the spring of 1837, when 
he became the junior law partner of Major 
John T. Stuart, whose acquaintance he had 
made in the Black Hawk War, and with 
whom he had roomed at Vandalia during 
the sessions of the legislature. 

The idea of dividing the large Illinois 
counties into smaller ones brought remon- 
strances and debate, but with the increase 
in population, the division was inevitable. 
When Menard County was separated from 
Sangamon County by a legislative act of 
February 15, 1839, the county seat was 
established two miles north at Petersburg, 
which in 1832 had been started by Peter 
Lukins and George Warburton, both 
former New Salem residents. With Peters- 
burg being the county seat and at the 
same time being better situated for trad- 
ing purposes, most of the New Salem peo- 
ple moved there, while others went else- 
where, and New Salem faded away. The 
site was purchased by Jacob Bale and 
“i of his family and used as farm 
and. 

‘Though New Salem was abandoned, 
both Lincoln and memories of the village 
lived on in the hearts of his many Menard 
County friends. Especially after Lincoln’s 
rise to fame and after his tragic death did 
Menard County people and their descend- 
ants recount with pride and pleasure their 
memories and their early associations with 


him. 

They told and retold how they had 
walked and talked with Abe, until the entire 
countryside was permeated with facts and 
legends about him; they pondered dif- 
ferent ways in which they might memo- 
rialize both Lincoln and his old homesite 
on the Sangamon River bluff; they became 
aware of increasing public interest in both 
his early life and career and the places 
connected with him; they talked with re- 
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porters, historians, students of his life, fic- 
tion writers and people from all walks of 
life who came in ever growing numbers to 
the deserted hilltop. Finally they planned 
an event which ultimately led to the resto- 
ration of New Salem. ' 

Around the turn of this century the Old 
Salem Chautauqua Association Park was 
established across the. Sangamon River 
about a mile from old New Salem. The 
leaders of the Chautauqua Association in- 
duced the New York publisher, William 
Randolph Hearst, to speak at their assem- 
bly in the summer of 1906. Following 
Hearst’s address on “Political Independ- 
ence” on the afternoon of August 17, sev- 
eral members of the Chautauqua Board 
escorted him to a small paddle wheel 
steamboat, and up the river they chugged. 
They crawled up the steep bluff, and as 
they walked through weeds and grass over 
the hilltop they told him this place was 
once the home of the man who had saved 
the Union. 

Mr. Hearst sensed its meaning and the 
importance of preserving the site as a pub- 
lic park and memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln, and.to his pioneer friends who had 
known and loved him. The Hearst visit 


resulted in his purchase of the sixty acres 
comprising the original town site at a 
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cost of $11,000 and his gift of the land by 
deed to the Old Salem Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation of Petersburg, then one of the most 
flourishing Chautauquas in the country, 
The Hearst land purchase was the first 
objective step in the town’s restoration. 

The next important step in New Salem’s 
re-creation took place in 1917, when the 
New Salem Lincoln League of Petersburg 
was organized with the definite purpose 
of restoring the town to the appearance it 
had in the days when Abe Lincoln walked 
its winding street. The League sold mem- 
berships and accepted cash donations, it 
erected replicas of six of the original 
cabins, it carried on extensive studies in 
research, marked roads and trails and in 
1918 presented a historical pageant appro- 
priate to the centennial of Illinois. 

As the rebuilding of the village pro- 
gressed it became apparent that the task 
was too big for a local organization, there- 
fore, the League sought to interest the 
Illinois General Assembly in making the 
site a State park. This was accomplished 
in 1919, and since then the property has 
been under the maintenance and super- 
vision of the Division of Parks and Me- 
morials. Official dedication ceremonies 
were held in 1921, with Governor Len 
Small presiding. 


GENERAL VIEW NEW SALEM CABINS 


Left to right: Residence of Dr. John Allen; Residence of Dr. Francis Regnier; Residence of 
Samuel Hill, native of New Jersey, who in 1835 built a log cabin for his bride, Parthena Nance, whose 
father, Zachariah Nance, joined the Revolutionary Army in Williamsburg, Va., she was a relative of 
the author of this article; Samuel Hill Store, which he started with John McNamar in 1829, the same 
year he was appointed the town’s first postmaster, his was the only store to operate during the full 


life of the town. 
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The Henry Onstot cooper shop is the 
only original building in the village. In 
1840, along with his residence, Onstot had 
moved his shop to Petersburg where it re- 
mained until 1922, when, after making 
proof of its identity, the New Salem Lin- 
coln League bought the cabin at court sale, 
gave it to the State of Illinois and returned 
it to its original location at New Salem. 

The League published its first historical 
work in 1927, “Lincoln at New Salem,” 
with League member Thomas P. Reep, an 
able Lincoln scholar, as the author. 

In 1931 the Legislature appropriated 
$50,000 for cabin erection and other per- 
manent park improvements, and in the 
autumn of 1932, Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson laid the cornerstone of the first re- 
constructed cabin, the Berry-Lincoln store. 
During the next year, twelve cabins were 
built and furnished, and in the fall were 
dedicated by Governor Henry Horner. In 
the ensuing years other cabins were built 
with the State facilities and CCC labor 
under the direction of the State Division of 
Parks and the National Park Service. 

Twenty-three cabins, shops and indus- 
tries have now been constructed after their 
original designs, on their original loca- 
tions—all of which is a fascinating story. 
Research and investigation of every known 
source were carried on for many years by 


the Division of Parks and the Lincoln 
League. This great mass of information 
was assembled, checked and analyzed. 
Out of the findings, plans and specifica- 
tions for the cabins were drawn, and the 
contract was awarded for twelve cabins. 

Native Illinois oak and walnut trees 
supplied the material which was treated 
with zinc chloride to prolong durability; 
the bricks used were made from the same 
clay bank from which the New Salem 
pioneer made his hand-molded bricks, 
while the rocks used were blasted from 
the surrounding hills. 

At various times the State of Illinois has 
purchased additional land, making the 
present park area around 300 acres. Roads 
and parking facilities have been built; a 
sewage system, water mains, electric and 
telephone cables have been laid. There 
are picnic tables, a children’s playground, 
woodland trails and shelters. The log 
cabin Wagon Wheel Inn, erected by the 
State, in 1936, serves luncheons and din- 
ners in season. 

However, the park features are not ap- 
parent in the historical area. The plant- 
ing of vegetable and herb gardens, the con- 
struction of rail fences, smoke houses, 
barns, wells and root cellars in the village 
help to re-create the original scene, along 
with the planting of trees, shrubs and flow- 


Interior of James Rutledge’s log cabin home, which he built in 1828. Rutledge and his nephew, 
John Camron, founded New Salem in 1829. While they lived there, Rutledge and his family oper- 


ated an Inn. 
by a ladder. 


On occasions when young Lincoln stayed there, he slept in the loft, which he reached 
Here the Literary and Debating Society, which Rutledge started, held its meetings. 
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ers. Automobiles are halted at the village 
entrance, and the tourists themselves are 
the only modern note. Lincoln would 
find the stumps of the original forest just 
as he remembered them. Stumps have 
been carefully dug out of the nearby 
woods and resunk in the village. Some of 
them are mere shells concealing the hy- 
drants installed for fire protection. 

As you pass along New Salem’s narrow 
street, about one-quarter of a mile in 
length, you notice various types of cabins, 
the one-room, the two-room, the lean-to 
type, and the kind known as the open 
porch or “dog trot.” As you study the 
cabin interiors vou notice they are ar- 
ranged around three major needs of life— 
cooking, eating and sleeping, and they 
are furnished according to what is known 
of the families who occupied them. 

The State of Illinois commissioned the 
Lincoln League to provide the necessary 
furnishings for the cabins with the ad- 
monition that they shall so truly reflect 
the life and atmosphere of the pioneer day 
that in walking dicing the village you 
will feel the clock of time has been turned 
back more than a century. 

Mrs. George D. Warnsing* was made 
Chairman of the Cabin Furnishings Com- 
mittee. Under her guidance and with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of many people, 
the collection now includes several thou- 
sand pioneer articles. It is one of the 
largest collections of its kind in the coun- 


BERRY-LINCOLN STORE 


Lincoln and William F. Berry operated their 
store in this building, it being the only building 
in the village with sheathed siding. The eyponnd 
ship terminated in the forepart of 1833. The lean 
to was used for storage purposes, and for a time 
as Lincoln’s sleeping quarters. While storekeeper, 
Lincoln was encouraged by his good friend, Jus- 
tice of the Peace Bowling Greene, to begin the 
serious study of law. 
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try, and it presents visual education in 
the field of Lincolniana and the pioneer 
period. 

Most of the furnishings have come from 
nearby Menard County, but the idea was 
designed to spread to other areas and to 
other States. To our great happiness, 
after much planning and devoted activity, 
the project became contagious, with the 
result that items have been given from not 
only Illinois but many other States. 

This collection of pioneer equipment, 
consisting of household necessities, tools 
and implements, is remarkable not only 
for its quantity and quality, but also for 
the fact that all the pieces, little and big, 
have been donated. Call to mind some of 
the rare and valuable articles in the log 
homes, such as walnut chests, Boston 
rockers, walnut and cherry drop-leaf ta- 
bles, rare pieces of Bennington pottery, 
glass, home-woven coverlets, Staffordshire 
dishes and the like, and you realize the 
donors, over five hundred of them, have 
indeed given something very precious to 
the State of Illinois and to posterity. 

The furniture collected by the League is 
all original. Some of it was actually used 
in the village during Lincoln’s sojourn 
there, while the remainder had been in 
pioneer homes in many places. 

The historian tabulates and records all 
available information concerning each ar- 
ticle, its original and subsequent owners, 
with the name of the donor. She authen- 
ticates, places and records the cabin to 
which each item is assigned. From her 
records she compiles material for the Of- 
ficial Guide Book, which is the visitors’ 
guide to the village and to the cabins. 
This is a cooperative project of the Lin- 
coln League with the State of Illinois, 
which lishes the volume and makes it 
available to the public. This work is now 
in its seventh edition. 

Naturally in such a large collection there 
are many interesting individual pieces as 
well as unusual whole units. In the course 
of our activities in collecting, many excit- 


* Kittie Nance Warnsing, (Mrs. George D.), 
served as Chairman until her death in 1945. She 
was succeeded by Mrs. B. D. Epling, (Louise 
Greene). The present Regént, Mrs. Lawrence 
Ahrenkiel, (Eliza Armstrong), Mrs. Epling, and 
the writer are all members of Pierre Menard Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., as-was Mrs, Warnsing in her life- 
time. All are descendants of New Salem pioneers. 
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Interior of Berry and Lincoln Store, showing pioneer stock of goods similar to that sold by 


Abraham Lincoln. 


ing things have happened. It was delight- 
ful when people gave a few or a dozen 
things, it was splendid when someone 
wanted to give the furniture to equip either 
one or two rooms, and it was most grati- 
fying when on several different occasions 
people asked for the privilege of furnish- 
ing a cabin completely. 

A variety of odd and fascinating pieces 
in the cabins challenge great interest, such 
as the dough box, steelyards, the piggin, 
the spider, the log raiser, the lead melting 
pot, the cotton gin, the “mammy cradle”, 
also known as the cradle settee. One 
wonders how the frow came to be called 
just that, and many people are amazed 
at such items as trundle beds, bullet molds, 
wooden boot jacks which they see at New 
Salem for the first time. 

In 1940, after a lapse of 104 years, the 


post office was re-established with the of- 
ficial name of Lincoln’s New Salem. 

Two plays bearing on Lincoln’s life 
were presented in the summer of 1951, at 
New Salem's Kelso Hollow Theater. The 
Abe Lincoln Players, Inc., in their sixth 
season, presented Robert Sherwood’s “Abe 
Lincoln ‘in Illinois.” The New Salem Lin- 
coln League staged its first presentation 
of Kermit Hunter’s “Forever This Land.” 
Plans are under way for its second season 
in 1952. 

Restored New Salem represents count- 
less painstaking tasks and myriad details 
which reveal the earnest purpose of all 
those responsible for, its re-creation. Their 
ever-conscious thought is that the risen 
New Salem shall be a faithful and endur- 
ing memorial to its most famous citizen, 
Abraham Lincoln, to his friends and neigh- 
bors, and to pioneer life. 


1929-32. 


THREE PAST NATIONAL OFFICERS PASS AWAY i 


Mrs. James B. Crankshaw, of Fort Wayne, Ind., Honorary Vice President 
_ General since 1939, died Dec. 29. Member of the Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter, het 
_ Margaret Bailey Crankshaw was Vice President General, 1931-34, following het 
service as State Regent of Indiana, 1928-31, and State Vice Regent, 1921-23. Kate Mas 
Barnum (Mrs. Josiah A.) Van Orsdel, of Beatrice, Neb., died Dec. 21. Member feat 
of the Dolly Madison Chapter, District of Columbia, she was Registrar General, 
ere She was National President, C. A. R., 1925-29, and again, 1932-33. sins 
_ Mrs. Frank W. Bahnsen, of Beverley Hills, Calif., Vice President General, 1919-22, aoa 

of the Fort Armstrong Chapter, Rock Island, Ill., also recently passed away. bind 
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T WAS a beautiful evening, that night 
of July 20th, so quiet and peaceful. 
Sibley and Faribault Houses were casting 
long shadows on the sloping lawn, and the 
flowers—every color and fragrance—were 
bidding each other good-night, as the sun 
dipped behind the tall elms and stately 
pines. The flag had been taken down and 
put away for the day. Only the last notes 
of a belated song bird broke the stillness as 
it settled among the trees. 

Up at Sibley Tea House lights were seen. 
Guests were arriving for dinner, and small 
tables were spread on the veranda. No- 
where could one find a more picturesque 
spot than the five acres that General Henry 
Hastings Sibley chose for his home beside 
the Minnesota River a century ago. 

Suddenly the wind seemed to come from 
all directions at once. The help at the Tea 
House were closing the windows. The 
lightning flashed, followed by a terrible clap 
of thunder. 

Then the storm broke. It lashed the river 
and the houses with its fury. The century- 
old tree by the side of the road twisted and 
reeled, then bent to the ground. The pines 
on the slope folded over like match sticks. 
It was a thorough job. 

Sibley House lost a few of its blinds and 
suffered some minor damage, but Faribault 
House, where the famous Whipple Collec- 
tion of Indian Relics was kept, lost a part 
of its roof and the rain, which continued 
all night, left many museum pieces in bad 
condition. 

But it was up at Sibley Tea House where 
most of the damage occurred. As soon 
as the storm struck, everyone hurried to 
the cellar. Fortunately no one was hurt, 
but they soon found they were confined to 
the house. The Manager’s wife made her 
way to a telephone where she called our 
State Regent, Mrs. Howard Smith. She 
told of their plight, and asked for outside 
help. 

Our Regent immediately called for aid, 
but it was not an easy task, for the electric 
power was off, the wires were down, the 
roads were blocked, many private homes in 
the vicinity were levelled, and no one 
seemed to know what to do. However, Mrs. 


A at Sibley 


By Lucetta BIssELL 


Smith finally located two members of the 
fire department at Mendota, and before 11 
o'clock that night the people at the Tea 
House were released with no harm to any- 
one. 

By morning much of Faribault House was 
badly soaked. The roof of the Tea House 
was gone, and the house itself was damaged. 
Bricks and debris lay scattered everywhere. 
Sixty trees went down before that wind,— 
many uprooted on the ground. It was a 
picture of confusion and desolation. 

Such was the scene when Mrs. Smith and 
our State Vice Regent, Mrs. J. E. Mac- 
Mullan, drove to Sibley House the following 
forenoon. As they stopped and looked, the 
sun shone out from among the clouds, and 
with it came hope and confidence. 

The work of restoration began at once. 
Men who understand this type of work 
managed to salvage some of the evergreens 
by wiring them back to an upright position, 
and only time will tell if the trees can with- 
stand the shock. The uprooted trees were 
cut into cordwood, and the wreckage carted 
away. Within a week the workmen had the 
repair work on the Tea House well under 
way so that the building could be reopened 
for business. 

It was both surprising and very gratify- 
ing to find that luncheon guests and visitors 
continued their patronage of this property 
even though they had to step around bricks 
and mortar. 

When the Sibley House Association and 
the Executive Board of the Minnesota 
D. A. R. convened in August, it was our 
privilege to hold this meeting in the his- 
toric room at Sibley House where General 
Sibley worked so long ago. One could 
almost feel his presence as we looked up at 
his picture above the fireplace. 

No one in the group was discouraged. 
Most of the museum treasures were un- 
harmed, our files and records were safe and 
our buildings intact. No one was hurt. 
For all this, we were indeed thankful. 

We considered the cost. Of course, there 
was the insurance, but that is not enough. 
The greater part of the expense will be 
shared by the forty-six Chapters that go 
Continued on page 128) 
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George Washington As a Naturalist 4 


By Maurice Brooks 


WO CENTURIES have passed since 

George Washington, as a-young man 
of nineteen, was, with driving energy and 
singleness of purpose, moulding his char- 
acter in the hard school of the frontier. 
At an age when modern young men of good 
family and station are entering college, he 
had conducted surveying parties into the 
remote fastnesses which are now West Vir- 
ginia, had met and dealt with Indians who 
were ready and willing to take his scalp, 
had become the financial guide and main- 
stay of his family, and had, through his own 
earnings, acquired over fourteen hundred 
acres of good land. Above all, he had 
widened his horizons far beyond the narrow 
limits and the enclosed society of the Vir- 
ginia Tidewater, and had turned his think- 
ing toward the West, which was to be the 
guiding star of a new nation yet undreamed 
of. 

For most present-day Americans, Wash- 
ington is a remote and unapproachable 
figure, scarcely more alive than a marble 
bust or the severe shaft of granite which 
commemorates him. Through the years his 
achievements have lived, while the man who 
shaped his nation’s destiny has become 
obscured in legend and myth. Lacking the 
warm personality and majestic eloquence 
of Jefferson, or the intensely human wit 
and common touch of Franklin, his memory 
has endured through his actions, not his 
words. Every school child reads and learns 
portions of the Declaration of Independence 
and the preamble to the Constitution from 
Jefferson’s pen, but Washington scarcely 
said or wrote a line which is generally 
quoted today. 

Sharing what I suspect is a general feel- 
ing, that I knew little or nothing of Wash- 
ington the man, it has been for me a distinct 
pleasure and a heart-warming experience to 
see him come alive through interests which, 
in a small way, I own jointly with him. 
With Washington the military leader, the 
far-seeing statesman, the hero of many a 
seemingly-lost cause, the President, and, 
always, the Virginia gentleman, we are all 
more or less familiar. It has been reward- 
ing, for me at least, to discover Washing- 
ton the naturalist. 


I take it that a naturalist is one who is 
personally and vitally interested in every 
manifestation of life around him. Not for 
the naturalist is a narrow viewpoint which 
may see one facet of knowledge supremely 
well, but which excludes other fields as 
meaningless or unimportant. The natural- 
ist must have a catholicity of taste, and a 
breadth of interest, which includes all living 
things, and all forces which influence them. 
But something more is needed; the mere 
interest is not enough. The naturalist must 
genuinely like the outdoors; its soil and 
water, its forests, its wildlife, its mineral 
resources, and its human _ inhabitants. 
Above all, he must recognize and under- 
stand the threads which bind all these 
things into unified societies. 

Within this broad definition, Washing- 
ton falls much more easily than I would 
have supposed. We shall see him as a 
connoisseur of good land and its manage- 
ment. We shall follow him along water- 
ways, and share in his instant appreciation 
of rivers and their uses. We shall find in 
him an abiding interest in trees, so deep 
that he could remember to note details of 
their management around Mount Vernon, 
even in the midst of military campaigns or 
the care of office. Mineral resources were 
of vital importance to him, particularly as 
his family owned an interest in the Prin- 
cipio iron works along the Potomac. We 
shall see that he carefully noted birds and 
other wildlife, and that hunting was one of 
his few recreations, We shall discover in 
him a respect for the integrity of human 
beings, which, in turn, led him to be re- 
spected by his associates. Truly, this is 
the mind of a naturalist in the finest sense 
of that word. 

Because Washington was very much a 
product of his age and society, it will, per- 
haps, be instructive to look briefly at the 
American world, and particularly the 
colony of Virginia, as it appeared two hun- 
dred years ago. The colonies themselves 
were so diverse in their interests as scarcely 
to have any semblance of unity. Most of 
them were still ruled by governors who 
owed their appointment to the King of 
England. None — = laws that were 
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_ disapproved by the Crown. Currency 
values fluctuated from colony to colony, 
and difficulties of travel made virtually im- 
possible any common meeting of minds. 
In Virginia there was a rigid class so- 
ciety, and young men found the greatest 
difficulty in rising above the station of their 
birth. The topmost layer was made up of 
large landowners, many of whom were 
propertied, and some titled, in England. 
Through the law of primogeniture, eldest 
sons were entrusted with the bulk of the 
ane estate, and to them fell the responsibility of 
holding together the family fortunes. As a 
_ further safeguard, much property was en- 
tailed, so that it could not be sold outside 
the family, save in bankruptcy cases. Mar- 
_ Yiages were made by family agreement, 
__ with strict and binding contracts as to the 
disposition of property which either party 
brought to the match. 
- There was an Established Church, and 
every property-owner, no matter what his 
religious views or preferences might be, 
was taxed in support of the Church of Eng- 
land. All colonial clerics of the Established 
Church were assigned in England, and no 
local parish had a voice in the calling of 
_ its vicar. Matters under legal dispute could 
be, and frequently were, appealed to Eng- 
lish courts, with all the attendant extra ex- 
pense and delay. 
__ A propertied class must always be sup- 
ported by abundant servants. Negro slaves 
were widely held, but there was also a 
brisk trade in indentured white servants. 
The Virginia Gazette of June 13, 1751, ad- 
__-vertised a “choice parcel of indented serv- 
_ ants for sale at York.” Shipmasters listed 
_ in their cargoes “tradesmen, farmers, seam- 
stresses, stay-makers, and mantua makers,” 
and sold their chattels for all they would 
be i Boys and girls indentured before 
they were eighteen must serve their mas- 
ters until they were twenty-four. These 
were known to the trade as “kids.” 
_ Such goods as were manufactured in the 
colonies were strictly utilitarian. ll 
luxuries were imported from England, and 
were guarded like precious jewels. It was 
_ the custom of the country to give each son 
_ or daughter of a wealthy family a bed at the 
time of his or her marriage. Provision of 
these articles often took years of planning 
and sacrifice. George Washington’s mother 
received under her father’s will “all the 
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feathers that are in the kitchen loft to be 
put into a bed for her,” but it was still 
some years until she had a bedstead of her 
own. A feather bed was a family treasure. 
to be cherished and carefully passed down 
from one generation to the next. Any 
family with six chairs and a dozen silver 
spoons was accounted moderately wealthy. 
During the heat of a military campaign 
against the French and Indians, George 
took three days to see about having bot- 
toms put in a dozen Virginia chairs which 
he owned, 

From the health standpoint, the times 
were terrible. Infant mortality was ex- 
traordinarily high, and few families ex- 
pected to raise more than half the children 
born. So many young people died that 
four, five, and six marriages were not ex- 
ceptional. No young widow with property 
was expected to go long unconsoled, and 
no widower thought of denying his children 
a step-mother’s care. One of Washington’s 
sisters, a widow, remarried with the family 
blessing in one month after her first hus- 
band’s demise. 

Hasty marriage too frequently led to law- 
suits involving property settlements, elope- 
ment, embezzlement, or debt. Virginia 
court records of the time are full of such 
suits, many of them making pretty lurid 
reading even for this generation. You will 
not expect me to quote the more vigorous 
passages here, but I will cite one record 
from the affairs of John and Frances Custis, 
connections of George Washington’s wife. 
The couple had quarreled violently, sepa- 
rated, and then reunited. A new marriage 
contract had to be drawn in court, and it 
contained the following provision: 

“That Frances shall henceforth forbear 
to call him the said John any vile names 
or give him any ill language, neither shall 
he give her any but to live lovingly to- 
gether and to behave themselves to each 
other as a good husband and good wife 
ought to do. And that she shall not inter- 
meddle with his affairs but that all business 
belonging to the husband’s management 
shall be solely transacted by him, neither 
shall he intermeddle in her domestic affairs 
but that all business properly belonging to 
the management of the wife shall be solely 
transacted by her.” 

Neat, and to the point! 

One Virginia gentleman of station left 
a life interest in his entire property to his 
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“beloved wife,” but stipulated that if she 
were to embezzle or squander any of it, it 
should be taken out of her hands. 

There were no banks in Virginia, and a 
gentleman in need of funds was, by custom, 
expected to borrow of his friends. This 
often lead to ruinous debt, involved court 
actions, and bankruptcy. 

The real wealth of the colony was in land, 
slaves, and the tobacco which land and 
slaves could produce. Tobacco had been 
cultivated in Tidewater, Virginia, for almost 
150 years, and long since this consuming 
crop had exhausted untold thousands of 
acres of once fertile land. Virgin lands of 
great fertility lay to the west on the frontier, 
but few were hardy enough to think of 
braving the Indians who continually raided 
border settlements. All good families 
coveted new land, and looked longingly to 
the West, but Washington was sufficiently 
determined to go to the frontier and beyond 
to survey rich lands and to patent them in 
his own name. 

The Washington family could not be 
classed as among the conspicuously 
wealthy, neither were they among the 
poorer of the gentry. They held no such 
vast estates as did the Carters, the Fair- 
faxes, the Byrds, or the Randolphs, but 
they were, by the standards of their time, 
in comfortable circumstances, and men of 
the family had been able, for some genera- 
tions, to sign the word “Gentleman” after 
their names. 

In 1751, George was outside Virginia for 
the first time in his life. With his invalid 
brother, Lawrence, he had gone to Bar- 
bados, in the British West Indies. Here 
George suffered from a severe attack of 
smallpox, a disease which marked his 
countenance permanently. Despite his ill- 
ness, his journals of the time are full of 
observations on the wealth of tropical 
plants, fruits, and birds which he was see- 
ing for the first time. He was constantly 
amazed at the luxurious vegetation. He 
took a keen interest in the culture of sugar 
cane, and also (so his journals attest) in 
the rum which was distilled from its juices. 
Virginia gentlemen of that day were not 
prohibitionists. 

The Virginia frontier in 1751 was at the 
summit of the Blue Ridge. Verdant acres 
of the Shenandoah Valley were virtually 
untouched, and in this year the first trail 


As we shall see, Washington had already 
been far beyond this border, but the very 
real threat of Indians kept settlers away 
from these new lands for some years to 
come. 

It is time now to emphasize a set of 
circumstances which profoundly influenced 
Washington as a man, and made it almost 
inevitable that he develop an interest in 
natural history. The same circumstances 
serve to relate Washington, in a special and 
intimate way, to the land that we now know 
as West Virginia. 

Washington’s father died when George 
was still a small boy. For many reasons 
George and his mother were not particularly 
happy in their family relations. Much of 
the boy’s care and guidance fell upon the 
older brother, Lawrence, who stood to 
George more as a parent than a brother. 
While 08 sing 5 never failed in his duties 
to his mother, he found it more comfortable 
to be away from home, and from his six- 
teenth year onward he was almost con- 
tinuously afield. And—here is the sig- 
nificant thing—his journeys took him to 
the frontier, into the mountains and great 
forests to the West, along streams which 
flowed to the Mississippi, in short, into 
what is now West Virginia. 

At sixteen, we find him joining one of 
Lord Fairfax’s surveying parties into the 
South Branch of the Potomac country, 
present Hampshire and Hardy Counties. 
On this trip he met and lived with frontiers- 
men, encountered Indians, learned to camp, 
cook, and sleep in the forest, and saw fresh 
and unspoiled lands. The following year 
he headed his own surveying party into the 
Lost River section.of Hardy County, and 
even today many of the old land patents are 
based on his surveys. Thus, at seventeen, 
he had to manage and provide for men 
living in the open, far from sources of food 
supply. 

At twenty-one, he was honored with the 
King’s commission to carry a warning to 
the French, ordering them to vacate the 
Ohio country. He journeyed up through 
the South Branch region to Cumberland, 
thence across the Alleghenies (following 
very closely the route of the National High- 
way) to the Youghiogheny, and thence 
down to the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny, where Pittsburgh now 
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stands. With an escort of Indians (some 
of them of very uncertain temper) he 
journeyed on northward through the Penn- 
sylvania mountains almost to Lake Erie. 
This trip was made in November and De- 
cember, a rugged season for an expedition 
through trackless forests. 

Consider what this youthful Virginia 
gentleman faced. He must find a road 
through uncharted country. He must deal 
with, and be guided by, Indians whose 
language he could not speak. He must 
penetrate a region held by the French, 
and guarded by hostile Indians. He must 
deal with polished and skillful French off- 
cers, on land which they claimed as their 
own, and must present the King’s demands 
that they withdraw to Canada. Through 
winter’s rain, snow, and cold, he must 
travel afoot for two hundred miles, finding 
food and shelter as best he was able. Truly, 
this was rugged training for an outdoors- 

an. 

The following year sees him again 
journeying, at the head of Virginia troops, 
westward from Cumberland toward the 
Forks of the Ohio. Learning that the 
_ French had beaten him to this strategic 
spot, he withdrew, hastily constructed Fort 
Necessity, and was presently soundly beaten 
_by French and Indian forces. 
_ One year later he was back with the ill- 
- fated Braddock expedition, over the now 
familiar road from Cumberland, to the 
Monongahela, and thence to the tragic and 
almost unbelievable massacre of Braddock’s 
proud, but hapless, troops. Incidentally, 
£ would be almost the only soldier, British 
or colonial, to come out of this unhappy 
_ affair with an enhanced reputation. 
_ During the following three years he was 
almost constantly on the border, striving 
ae F guard settlers in the South Branch from 
oe _ marauding Indians. Then once more, back 

_ with Forbes to capture the Forks of the 
Ohio, and to establish the supremacy of 
_ the English along the rivers of the West. 
- Until the Revolution was imminent, scarcely 
a year would pass that did not see him in 
the West—along Cheat River, Dunkard 

_ Creek, the Monongahela, the Ohio, the 
Great Kanawha. 

__. Thus were his formative years spent, and 
_ thus did the wilderness leave its imprint on 
his character. Much more of his time was 
se? _ Spent on the frontier than in the gracious 
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homes, and in the polished society, of Vir- 
ginia’s plantation country. How could he 
avoid becoming a naturalist when he had 
to live by nature, adjusting to it day by day 
for food, shelter, and life itself? 

The central, and almost overwhelming, 
factor which Washington had to meet and 
conquer was the great Allegheny forest. 
Harvey Allen begins one of his books, “In 
the beginning was the forest. God made 
it, and no man knew the end of it. It was 
not new, it was old; ancient as the hills 
which it covered.” This forest held back 
settlement for 150 years. It was the forest 
which made so slow and painful the prog- 
ress across the mountains. On Braddock’s 
expedition, the trail was never opened for 
more than four miles in a single day, and 
more often it was only two miles. George 
learned the forest and its ways in a hard 
school. 

No person can say who taught Wash- 
ington the names of the forest trees, or at 
what age he learned them. That he did 
learn them well is attested by his early 
surveys in the Lost River valley. Here, at 
seventeen years of age, he regularly estab- 
lished corners on trees, calling off the 
species unhesitatingly. In his notes we 
find mention of corners established on “a 
large hickory and a red oak,” “two redbuds 
and a black walnut,” “two locusts,” and 
many other trees in this abounding forest. 
Apparently the frontiersmen with whom 
George worked accepted his identifications 
without question. Without a firm knowl- 
edge of trees, locating corners would have 
been virtually impossible. 

On November 3, 1770, Washington 
wrote, “We set off down the river (the 
Great Kanawha) on our return homewards, 
and encamped at the mouth. At the be- 
ginning of the bottom, above the junction 
of the rivers, and at the mouth of the 
branch of the east side, I marked two 
maples, an elm, and a hoop-wood tree as 
a corner of soldiers’ land if we can get it.” 
The following day he wrote, “Just as we 
came off the hills, we met with a sycamore 
about sixty yards from the river, of a 
most extraordinary size; it measured three 
feet from the ground, forty-five feet around, 
lacking two inches; and not fifty yards 
from it was another, thirty-one feet round.” 


He recorded on November 5, “The growth - 


in most places, beech intermixed with wal- 
nut, but more especially with poplar, of 
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which there are numbers very large. The 
land toward the upper end of a black oak, 
very good.” 

Washington proved himself a selective 
forester. On September 8, 1784, he visited 
a tract of land which he owned near Berke- 
ley Springs, Morgan County, West Vir- 
ginia. He describes it, “I find (it) exceed- 
ingly rich, and must be very valuable—the 
lower end of the land is rich white oak 
... the upper part is exceedingly rich, and 
covered with walnut of considerable size, 
many of them.” In the management of 
this land he wrote a stipulation, “The 
tenant not to remove any of the walnut 
timber from the land; or to split it into 
rails; as I should reserve that for my own 
use. 

Ever alert for novelties to establish at his 
beloved Mount Vernon, Washington, in 
1784, discovered an unknown red-flowered 
form of the smooth buckeye near Ice’s 
Ferry, close to where the present highway 
bridge crosses Cheat Lake, just east of 
Morgantown. He carefully gathered seed, 
and established four of these trees at Mount 
Vernon. This is the only tree variety 
known to have been discovered and de- 
scribed by Washington. So far as I know, 
this tree has disappeared from the Cheat 
River region, but descendants of the 
original seedlings are still alive at Mount 
Vernon. 

It cannot be accidental that so many 
events in Washington’s life are intimately 
associated with trees. We can discard 
the cherry tree legend—it wouldn’t have 
been in Washington’s nature to cut down a 
valuable tree—but there are plenty of 
others. Elm must have been his prime 
favorite, since we have the Washington 
Elm at Cambridge, Massachusetts, under 
whose branches, so the legend goes, he took 
command of the Continental Army; the 
Washington Elm, largest tree on the Capitol 
grounds at Washington, which George is 
reputed to have planted; the Washington 
Elm at Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, 
which he records planting in his journal; 
the Washington Elm at Valley Forge, which 
Washington planted near his headquarters; 
and many others. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, is a huge 
live oak under whose shade Washington 
breakfasted with his friends, the Pinckneys. 
A live oak in New Orleans, reputedly the 
largest specimen of its kind, bears the 


Washington name. 

trees come into the picture, and truly, as 
Erle Kauffman has said, “Washington’s 
trail is a tree trail.” 

Concerning the trees at Mount Vernon— 
their planting and their care—there are 
literally hundreds of references in Wash- 
ington’s journals. Never a man for flowery 
or picturesque language, he yet speaks on 
many occasions of trees “displaying” leaves, 
flowers, or fruits. Thus in the spring of 
1785, “In the warmth of yesterday and this 
day, the weeping willow and the maple have 
displayed their leaves and blossoms.” With 
an appreciative eye, he noted, “The flower 
of the sassafras is fully out and looks well. 
An intermixture of this and redbud, I con- 
ceive, would look very pretty, the latter 
crowned with the former.” 

One of the driving motives in Washing- 
ton’s life was his desire for wealth. From 
his early youth he was determined to have 
the power, position, and security which 
wealth could bring. In Virginia land was 
wealth, so he set about getting land. His 
patrimony gave him a comparatively modest 
acreage in Tidewater Virginia, but to the 
West were vast and untouched fields and 
forests, waiting only to be taken by those 
who could pay the modest quit-rents on 
them. His early surveying experiences 
were perfect means of searching out these 
good lands. Since he earned his own 
money from sixteen onward, he had the 
cash for land purchases, and these he made 
as rapidly as he could acquire funds. By 
the time he was eighteen, he owned in fee 
simple 1,459 acres of good land, and to 
these holdings he added constantly. 

The Ohio Company, in which Washing- 
ton’s family was interested, was largely a 
land-speculation scheme, but George was 
much more interested in land for use than 
land for speculation. Like his fellow Vir- 
ginian, Jefferson, he was devoted to good 
agricultural practices, and constantly 
worked toward the improvement of his 
acres. He saw all around him the evidences 
and results of bad land use, since thousands 
upon thousands of acres in the York-James 
Peninsula, the oldest part of Virginia, had 
been exhausted, and had grown up to brush 
and scrubby forest. He studied with inter- 
est the good farming practices of the Ger- 
man settlers in Pennsylvania and the Shen- 
andoah Valley, realizing, perhaps, that these 
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“Pennsylvania Dutch” were the best farm- 
ers in America. 

In a letter to one of his secretaries he 
said, “I shall begrudge no reasonable ex- 
pense that will contribute to the improve- 
ment and neatness of my farms, for noth- 
ing pleases me better than to see them in 
good order, and everything trim, handsome, 
and thriving about them; nor nothing hurts 
me more than to find them otherwise.” 

A passage from one of his directions 
for the use of his Mount Vernon farm 
reads, “If these several kinds of work 
should not afford employment for the hoe 
people, with the cultivation of the ground 
which will be marked out for potatoes and 
carrots, and which ought to be plowed up 
immediately, they may be preparing Field 
No. 6, on the creek, for corn next year. In 
the execution of this work, the cedar trees 
are not to be cut down, but trimmed only, 
and other trees left here and there for 
shades. The brush and rubbish, of all 
sorts, are to be thrown into the gullies and 
covered over, so as to admit the ploughs 
to pass.” Here was a conservationist speak- 
ing, one who understood the forces of 
erosion, of gully control, and of the heal- 
ing of the land. 

Of Washington, Ovid Butler, Editor of 
American Forests, has said, “Washington 
must have loved all growing things for his 
happiest moments were at Mount Vernon 
when he could personally engage in the 
growing of his crops, the tending of his 
trees, and the beautifying of his grounds. 
The depths of his joy and the pureness of 
his character seem to be summed up in a 
sentence which he wrote late in life: ‘I am 
led to reflect how much more delightful to 
an undebauched mind is the task of mak- 
ing improvements on the earth than all 
the vain glory which can be acquired from 
ravaging it by the most uninterrupted 
career of conquest.’ ” 

No place does Washington’s perception 
of natural values shine forth more clearly 
than in his appreciation of water, and all 
the many good things it can do. Water 
was, of course, the lifeblood of the Vir- 
ginia colony, since across it must come all 
the manufactured goods and luxuries from 
Europe. Over its rivers, also, must pass 
the tobacco and other products of Virginia 
soil, since roads were few, and wheeled 
vehicles expensive. Jefferson learned what 
a plantation without water-frontage could 
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be- when, at one of his family seats, hogs- 
heads of tobacco had. to be rolled by land 
four miles to be loaded into a boat. 

It was only natural, therefore, that Wash- 
ington’s mind should turn constantly to the 
great rivers of the West. Virginia’s con- 
tinued prosperity, perhaps its very exist- 
ence, depended upon linking eastern waters 
to those of the Ohio River. When this was 
done, products of Western acres could be 
floated across the mountains, and launched 
finally upon the open sea. So, quite ob- 
viously, he gave his attention to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal. 

This canal was a major project, an im- 
aginative and magnificent piece of states- 
manship. In pursuit of his dream, Wash- 
ington surveyed all the westward-flowing 
streams near the headwaters of the Potomac 
—the Youghiogheny, the Cheat, and the 
Monongahela. Of course the canal was 
never finished. It was constructed from 
Tidewater on the Potomac to Cumberland, 
but by the time it reached that western gate- 
way, railways had come into the picture, 
and the need for the canal had vanished. 
Quite properly the old canal is now being 
restored as a national park project, another 
link in the chain of memorials to Wash- 
ington’s foresight and energy. 

It is not to be expected that Washington 
would ignore the living wild things of the 
forests and fields, nor did he. In fact, the 
first notes on birds ever made from what 
is now West Virginia were in Washington’s 
journals. He records a “great store of 
ducks, geese, swans, cranes, and other wild 
fowl” along the Great Kanawha River. He 
was impressed, as was every early explorer, 
with the seemingly endless flocks of Pas- 
senger Pigeons. In the wilderness, George’s 
life, and those of his men, often depended 
on the skill of the hunter. 

Mineral resources, also, were not neg- 
lected. George’s father, Augustine, became 
operator, and part owner, of the Principio 
iron works, along the Potomac. Much of 
the family fortune was tied up with this 
venture, one of the earliest of its kind in 
Virginia. It is interesting to note that this 
enterprise gradually moved west, until, by 
direct descent, it became the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. On a hill overlooking Wheel- 
ing and the Ohio, a nephew of George’s, 
Lawrence Augustine Washington, is buried. 

The true naturalist must have a proper 


appreciation of mankind, else his thinking 
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will be warped. People stand at the apex 
of the pyramid whose base is built of good 
land, water, forest, wildlife, and minerals. 
The measure of Washington’s adjustment 
to proper human values is to be found in 
the honors and responsibilities which Vir- 
ginia showered upon him as a young man, 
and which the nation was to bestow in later 
years. To be selected as an envoy to the 
French at twenty-one, as commander of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial regiment at twenty-three, 
and as senior officer of Virginia’s forces 
on Forbes’ campaign at twenty-seven— 
these were honors which would not have 
come had George not been trusted, re- 
spected, and liked. Not that Washington 
was uniformly successful; he lost his first 
military command, he partook of Brad- 
dock’s tragic failure, and he often failed 
to give protection to frontier settlements. 
Yet, despite these reverses, he steadily 
maintained the good will of the men with 
whom he labored. 

Perhaps the most telling tribute to his 
leadership qualities is embodied in the 
letter which his junior officers wrote him 
after Forbes’ long and trying campaign 
against Fort Duquesne. Certainly there 
was not in this expedition much of glory 
for the Virginia troops, nor other rewards 
than hard service in a difficult cause. Yet, 
as Washington retired from the command 
of his regiment, his subordinates found it 
in their hearts to write: 

“In our earliest infancy, you took us 
under your tuition, trained us up in the 
practice of that discipline which alone can 
constitute good troops, from the punctual 
observance of which you have never suf- 
fered the least deviation. Your steady’ 
adherence to impartial justice, your quick 
discernment and invariable regard to merit, 
wisely intended to inculcate those genuine 
sentiments of true honor and passion for 
glory, from which the greatest military 
achievements have been derived, first 
heightened our natural emulation and our 
desire to excel. . . . In you we place the 
most explicit confidence. Your presence 
only will cause a steady firmness and vigor 
to actuate in every breast, despising the 
greatest dangers and thinking light of toils 
and hardships, while led on by the man 
we know and love.” . 

Choice praise for a commander only 
twenty-seven years old! 


With all his honors, and with the wealth 
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of his experience, Washington remained a 
human being. He drank and gambled a 
bit, as was the custom of his generation. 
He took his proper place in the Established 
Church, viewing it, as someone has wisely 
said, “as an institution rather than a means 
of grace.” He lost his temper, as other 
mortals have been known to do. He had 
a normal interest in the attractive young 
ladies of the colony, and he approached 
them with all the stilted courtliness which 
his times deemed proper. 

Just before embarking on one of his mili- 
tary expeditions to the West, he became 
desirous of opening a correspondence with 
a lady of his choice. He addressed her as 
follows: 

“In order to engage your correspondence, 
I think it expedient just to deserve it; which 
I shall endeavor to do by embracing the 
earliest, and every opportunity of writing 
to you. It will be needless to expatiate on 
the pleasures that communication of this 
kind will afford me, as it shall suffice to 
say; a correspondence with my friends is 
the greatest satisfaction I expect to enjoy 
in the course of this campaign, and that 
none of my friends are able to convey more 
real delight than you can to whom | stand 
indebted for so many obligations.” 

From which sample it may be deduced 
that Washington felt the same pangs, and 
enjoyed the same emotions as do other 
young men, even down to the present time. 
Yet styles in love letters have probably 
changed a bit since the Eighteenth Century! 

In the many-faceted interests of George 
Washington, there is certainly something 
for us today. Washington, like his neigh- 
bor, Jefferson, saw clearly that men and 
nations can be prosperous and _ healthy 
only when they are in right relationship 
with nature. They saw the wealth of our 
resources, but they recognized a great 
truth: it is never too early to use these 
resources wisely and well. Smaller people 
may feel that they need have no concern 
for the soil, for water, forests, minerals, 
and other resources. Can it be accidental 
that Washington, in the throes of founding 
a new nation under God, still saw these 
things as basic to our welfare? Can we 
in America longer ignore these truths which 
Washington held self-evident, and which 
made him a great naturalist and a great 
man? 
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PLAYLET is especially suitable for 
the month of February, or a Colonial 
Tea, or Colonial program. It is easily 
adapted to a group. Some parts can be 
taken out if desired. Each can be given 
her part ahead of time and asked to read 
it over so she can tell it at the time of 
performance. It is not necessary to have 
practice beforehand. The part of Mrs. 
Washington needs more study, but if she is 
well chosen,—a person who can always say 
something, she will be able to make her 
own lines if she does not remember these, 
just so she keeps the general outline of the 
program in mind. It will be of more inter- 
est if the characters are dressed in costume. 


CHARACTERS: Martha Anna 
Dustin, Margaret Brent, Betsy Ross, Mrs. 
John Adams, Dolly Madison, Mrs. John 
Hancock, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Hayes, Barbara Fritchie, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Marta: Now, girls, while we’re all here 
together tonight, and no one else around, 
let us each tell about our part in the making 
of America. Most of us have never had a 
chance to tell what we did, but have always 
been a shadow to our husband’s greatness. 
I feel that, as the wife of the First Presi- 
dent, I played a very important part in 
establishing social customs which are still 
used today. Often I wondered just what 
was the right thing to do, but I never let 
on. As nobody had ever been in my posi- 
tion before, what I did was accepted as 
right. I may seem somewhat wrinkled and 
old now, but in my day I was considered 
quite a belle, and, girls, you know that must 
have been true, or I never would have cap- 
tured the heart of George Washington. My 
enemies often said that this was because | 
was a widow and had money in my own 
right. Did you girls know that George had 
false teeth made from wood? I shall never 
forget once when we were having guests 
for dinner and they got locked. Such a 
time as we had! George was so excited! 
George did have reddish hair, girls, and 
you know what that means. He wasn’t 
always as calm and serene as he looks in 
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that picture “Crossing the Delaware”. But 
George was a good man, and a good pro- 
vider. I have certainly never been sorry 
that I married him. 

We have with us tonight one who always 
seemed so meek, so I know a great many 
are going to be surprised at the real heroism 
she displayed. Now, Anna, don’t be afraid. 
Tell us all about it just like you told me 
the other day. 

Anna Dustin: Another woman, a boy, 
and I killed eleven Indians, then started to 
leave. Then we realized that nobody would 
believe our story, so we went back and 
scalped them, and took the scalps home 
with us. If you don’t believe it, girls, here 
is a scalp as proof. (Pulls out some doll 
hair and shows. If one can find the hair 
of a doll, that is fine and will get a big 
laugh from the audience.) 

MartHa: Now, girls, aren’t you sur- 
prised at our little friend, Anna? Here is 
our friend, Margaret Brent. We might say 
she was born a hundred years too soon. 
She is one of the most remarkable figures 
of early Colonial life in America. 

MarcareT Brent: I was the first woman 
in America to demand suffrage, a vote and 
representation. I came to this country in 
1638 with my sister Mary, who was also 
a shrewd and capable woman. We were 
related to Lord Baltimore, although he did 
not always approve our actions. 

MartTHA WASHINGTON: Betsy Ross is per- 
haps remembered as much as any woman 
in History, and why not? I'll let her tell 
her story. 

Betsy Ross: (Reads Poem) 


I was born in 1752, And my story Ill tell 
to you. 

In Philadelphia I was born. 
by lover I was torn, 

With John Ross then I eloped, And for a 
reconciliation hoped. 

From the Quaker Church I was banned,— 
In America, our free land. 

My husband, John, so soon was killed, 
Probably it was as God had willed. 

His upholsterer’s shop I then did run, And 

my work as seamstress was begun. 


From family 
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In 1776 George Washington came, A Gen- 
eral of Revolutionary fame. 

A Flag he wanted, with six-pointed stars, 
And, of course, the thirteen bars. 

I changed the star points to five, And they 
still, today, survive. 

Congress, in ’77, June fourteen, Adopted 
this emblem, beautiful to be seen. 

My name? I’m Betsy Ross. And my grave 
is covered with moss. 


MarTHA: You did certainly have an 
interesting experience, Betsy, in making the 
first Flag. I’m so glad you decided the stars 
should have five points instead of six. 
Mrs. John Adams, what have you to say? 

Mrs. Apams: I am very proud to have 
been both the wife and the mother of a 
President. Not many can boast of such a 
fact. And they were the only Presidents 
to be married fifty years, and the only 
Presidents to be buried side by side. 

MarTHa: Yes, you certainly do have a 
lot to be proud of. Dolly Madison, who 
was quite a belle in her time, is also with 
us tonight. I shall always feel that I had 
a great deal to do with giving her a start 
in society, for when she became engaged 
to Madison, I asked her to make a call on 
me. Naturally, this helped establish a 
position for her. 

Dotty: Yes, Martha, I’ve always been 
very grateful for your assistance in helping 
me socially. I was very happy as the wife 
of Madison, and I certainly enjoyed my life 
as First Lady. He was always rather quiet, 
but I made up for that in my ability to 
make friends. My husband was called the 
Father of the Constitution, and kept an 
account of the convention. I was very 
happy to sell these records later to the Gov- 
ernment for $20,000. This was a great help 
to me, as my son, Payne Todd, by my 
former marriage, had squandered his 
money and most of mine. Some way, I 
fear I failed in rearing my son. Perhaps 
Mr. Madison and I spoiled him. 

If I do say it, I was always considered 
a beauty in my youth, and even in my old 
age. My last public appearance was at a 
White House Reception, where I passed 
through the crowded rooms on the arm of 
President Polk. Many credited me with 
introducing ice cream to the White House. 


. As much as everybody enjoys it, I am happy 


to be remembered that way. 
MarTHA: Yes, we certainly all of us enjoy 


tell us something interesting about your 
courtship by Aaron Burr if you wanted to. 

Dorotuy: Well, I have always been glad 
I married John instead of him. Most peo- 
ple remember my husband as signing his 
name to the Declaration of Independence 
so large, and saying the King would not 
have to put on his glasses to read it. John 
was a fine man, and one of the richest and 
most aristocratic of his time. He served 
as Governor of Massachusetts for ten years. 
We had a very beautiful home, and much 
of our furniture and wallpaper was im- 
ported from England. Well, girls, my hus- 
band and two children died, and I was still 
young when left a widow. My friend, 
James Scott, often came to sympathize with 
me, and we were married. You will note 
that a great many Colonial ladies were left 
widows and remarried. 

MarTua: Mrs. Benjamin Franklin is with 
us tonight. I do hope she tells us some- 
thing original, and doesn’t quote Benjamin 
like she always does. I’m so tired of hear- 
ing “Early to Bed and Early to Rise, Makes 
a Man Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise.” 

Mrs. FRANKLIN: Ben certainly was a 

smart man, all right. Not many could take 
a kite and go out and fly it and discover 
electricity, and he certainly did say some 
wise things. I know you girls want to hear 
some of them: “God helps them who help 
themselves.” “Dost thou love life? Then 
do not squander time, for that’s the stuff 
life is made of.” Oh, I could tell you a 
lot of smart things he said, but I won’t take 
your time, for I see Mrs. Henry Clay is 
yawning. 
* MartHa: Well, I am certain it is not 
because of her not being interested in what 
you are saying. Mrs. Clay, let us hear of 
your experiences. 

Mrs. Cray: My husband said, “I'd rather 
be right than President,” but nobody knows 
as well as I how disappointed he was in not 
becoming a President. Well, who wouldn’t 
like to be? Just think, wouldn’t it be nice 
to have the rent paid four years in advance? 

MarTHa: Mrs. Taylor was an individual 
who did very much as she pleased. Now, 
Mrs. Taylor, let us hear of your experi- 
ences. 

Mrs. Taytor: I really never wanted my 
husband to be President, feeling that it 
would deprive me of his company. I always 
felt he was meant for a soldier and not a 
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President. When he was sought by the 
Whigs to run, at the age of 62, he had never 
even voted. I never enjoyed attending pub- 
lic affairs, as I was not brought up in the 
social world, but I did enjoy smoking my 
corncob pipe in the privacy of my own 
room, and I have kept it all these years. 
Here it is, girls. (Produces a corncob pipe). 

MartuHa: Nancy Hanks, you gave birth 
to a most illustrious son. What can you 
tell us? 

Nancy Hanks: I was so worried to leave 
poor little Abe all alone with his father, 
feeling he’d never grow up to amount to 
anything without me. It looked like just 
poverty and hard times were ahead of him. 
Tell me what you know about my son. Did 
he make a success of life? Can I be proud 
of the fact that I bore him? 

MarTHA: Yes, you certainly can. He 
became one of our greatest Presidents, and 
a man whose name is honored all over the 
world. Often I wonder if he were not as 
great or greater than Washington, my own 
dear husband, but I never let on to George. 

Lemonade Lucy is with us tonight. Few 
of you, perhaps, know Mrs. Hayes by that 
title. 

Mrs. Hayes: I am very proud of receiv- 
ing that title because my husband and | 
refused to serve liquor in any form. I am 
also proud of the fact that I was the first 
college graduate to be mistress of the 
White House, and was said to be the most 
popular since Dolly Madison. I always 
tried to do all I could for the less for- 
tunate and taught my children to do the 
same. Mr. Hayes and I were very happy 
on New Year’s Eve, 1877, to celebrate our 
silver wedding anniversary in the White 
House, and I felt very fortunate to still be 
able to wear my wedding gown. 

Martha: I’m certain you have a lot to 
be proud of, and I know you enjoyed your 
stay in the White House. Barbara Fritchie, 
you always had a lot to say. What can you 
tell us now? 
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BaRBARA FRITCHIE: Well, you know I 
stuck my head out the window and said to 
the Confederates, “Shoot if you must this 
old grey head, but spare the flag of your 
country,” and not a shot was fired. 

MarTHA: That was very brave of you, 
Barbara, but I always wondered just what 
you would have done if they had shot. 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt had a lively 
family when in the White House. Let us 
hear from her. 

Mrs. RoosEvELT: Yes, I certainly had a 
lively family all right, and Ill admit they 
left a few scars on the furniture, and my! 
how the gossips did talk about our daughter 
Alice saying she smoked cigarettes on the 
White House steps. My husband and | 
were married in London. He was a very 
brilliant man, a wonderful President. He 
became President when McKinley was 
assassinated, and served one term of his 
own. He was defeated for another term 
because people considered he’d had it long 
enough, according to precedent. But time 
has a way of changing the opinions of the 
public. I am told that years later a Presi- 
dent was elected several terms. Theodore 
would often read as many as three books 
in an evening. He loved to hunt wild 
game in Africa. I never wanted him to go 
on those expeditions, but he had ideas of 
his own, and wasn’t easily influenced. | 
don’t know what you girls did about the 
problem of shaking hands with so many 
people, but I solved it by carrying a bou- 
quet, which worked well. I don’t feel as 
if I ever accomplished much in life, but 
perhaps I accomplished the most any 
woman can hope for. We had a happy 
family life, and I feel that I raised a well- 
adjusted family to adulthood. 

Martua: Yes, I feel that you have a lot 
to be proud of. I know you girls have all 
enjoyed our little visit here tonight, and 
I am glad to know that we have all had a 
part in the making of America. 


to make up the Minnesota D. A. R. Can 
we do it? No one asked that question; 
we only considered how we could do it. 

As we looked out over the littered lawn, 
we visualized a more beautiful and stately 


A Storm at Sibley House | 
(Continued from page 118) 


“Mount Vernon of the Midwest” emerging 
from the cut-over grounds to become a 
monument of pride to every loyal Daughter 
of the American Revolution—a hallowed 
mecca for all America. 
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Washington’s Advice for Today 


By Gorpon L. Harris 


T IS well to celebrate the anniversary 

of the birth of George Washington 
whose unselfish and devoted leadership to 
the cause of liberty made possible the great 
Republic which, at this hour, leads the free 
world. Many of your forefathers stood 
beside General Washington through bitter 
years of sacrifice, privation and soul-test- 
ing struggle. You represent a proud tra- 
dition deserving the highest tribute a grate- 
ful nation can pay. Yet you read the words 
of the son of a Welsh coal miner. This 
is democracy. 

While we pay due homage to the Father 
of our Country, other Americans wage a 
costly battle thousands of miles from our 
shores—once more asserting the will to be 
free, to preserve intact the monumental 
heritage left to our keeping by Washing- 
ton and his loyal band. Once more in this 
twentieth century, marked by man’s re- 
peated triumphs over his environment, his 
mastery of earth and sky, war has been 
unloosed by the evil forces of tyranny 
which your fathers resisted in 1776. Are 
we destined a third time in this century to 
pay in blood the price of human liberty? 
Our soldiers, airmen and sailors are buying 
our freedom in Korea. Until a higher 
Power determines there will be peace, we 
must, as we always have when the chal- 
lenge comes, rise up to preserve this nation. 

To one reading again the immortal words 
of Washington, as he survived the ultimate 
test of human fortitude, comes a full meas- 
ure of inspiration. How timely are his 
expressions to Bryan Fairfax 177 years 

0: 

“I think the country never stood more 
in need of men of abilities and liberal sen- 
timents than now. The issue is for us to 
face, not for our descendants, whether to 
assert our rights or to submit to every im- 
position ‘till custom and use shall make 
us as tame and abject slaves.” 

Do not these words carry fateful portent 
in 1951-52: “Shall we sit supinely by and 
see one province after another fall prey 


to despotism?” 


It would be unfair in the light of his- 
tory to compare the British Crown of the 


Revolutionary era with the awful menace ue 
which now confronts not only the United 
States of America, but all other liberty- — 
loving peoples, That enemy which for so 
long a period masqueraded under the ata 
of social evolution, duping men and women 
in high places, has now been generally _ 
recognized for what it truly is. Interna- 
tional Communism, planned, directed and _ 
financed from its well-spring in the a 
Union, has embarked upon world conquest. _ 
The “dictatorship of the proletariat” which — 
Karl Marx spawned has been distorted into : 
latter-day Russian imperialism. Its goal | 
is nothing less than the total destruction of = 
democracy, of every rival form of govern- a 


ment, and the enslavement of mankind to 
ruthless masters. 

The struggle in Korea cannot be fairly te 
considered a skirmish, a brief or a 
prelude to global war as formerly was _ 
represented. The numbers of troops in- — 
volved, the casualties inflicted, emphasize 
that this is no preliminary round. This Mies 
war at its worst. And unless we and our 
allies are prepared to check its progress Se 
resolute action, it will inevitably caheal 
the civilized world. = 

Wishful thinkers urging a policy of ap- — 
peasement in Europe as well as the Far East 
would do well to remember the ol 
challenge out of our past: 
*“T have never entertained an idea of an 
accommodation,” wrote General Washing- _ 
ton when the American cause appeared _ 
lost. “If every man was of my mind < 
would tell them if nothing else could satisfy _ 
a tyrant, we are determined to shake off — 
all connections with a state so unjust and © 
so unnatural. This I would tell them, not 
under covert, but in words as clear as the — 
sun in its meridian brightness.” 

A basic premise in military tactics ta 
knowledge of the enemy—who he is, his _ 
strength, his tactics, his weapons, his dis-— 
position. Six years ago, while engaged _ 
in counter-intelligence _ operations with 
American forces in the Western Pacific, 7 
was my fortune to come face to face with — ee 
Communism in the Far East. Not the so- — 
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called workingman’s Utopia, which the 
party followers would have you believe, but 
the real, working evil. Those were the 
days immediately preceding and subsequent 
to the surrender of the Japanese. 

While we were then busily tracking down 
collaborators and traitors who had given 
comfort and aid to the enemy, we became 
aware of another even more sinister move- 
ment which flourished under the protec- 
tion of American arms. This was the revo- 
lutionary Communist attempt to seize power 
in the wake of retreating Japanese armies. 
It came to light in the Philippines, though 
it also flourished in China and had suc- 
cessfully penetrated Indo-China, the Dutch 
East Indies, Japan and Korea. 

Now the study of Communism in one 
country is the study of Communism in all. 
The modus operandi developed by the Com- 
intern has enjoyed so much success that 
inevitably the party pursues the same 
course wherever it flourishes. It is doing 
so in these United States at this hour. The 
usual stratagem requires a false front, 
under patriot guise, calculated to play upon 
incipient nationalism. In the Philippines 
the Communists chose the title Hukbalahap, 
or “People’s Army Against the Japanese.” 
They deluded other Filipinos and sup- 

osedly intelligent Americans, among them 

United States newspaper correspondents, 
who also took them at face value. The 
abortive attempt to overthrow the Com- 
monwealth, now a Republic, was gravely 
referred to in our daily newspapers as a 
native uprising. 

As a people dedicated to principles of 
self-determination, we have scrupulously 
avoided interference in the internal affairs 
of others—which perhaps explains, in part, 
why we sat by and watched the burgeon- 
ing Communist menace destroy nation upon 
nation. We did exactly that in the Far 
East. But is the spread of Communism 
honestly to be credited to self-determina- 
tion? On that score, let me offer first- 
hand evidence. 

The Philippine Communists represented 
their movement as strictly indigenous, as 
the native effort of a peasant people to ob- 
tain justice and a richer life. Were that 
altogether true, it would excite our sym- 
pathy. Indeed, it accomplished that pur- 
pose with some ill-informed persons, both 
in and out of the U. S. Government. Mean- 
while, though the information could not 
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be made public, agents of the Army’s 
Counter Intelligence Corps unearthed a 
mass of testimony, documentary and other- 
wise, that completely disproved the pretty 
but wholly false notion of a people volun- 
tarily turning to Communism as a better 
way of life. That is the big lie of the 
Twentieth Century which the Politburo and 
Comintern have sold in the case of other 
countries now behind the Iron Curtain. 
To offset that lying propaganda, we need 
to sell an equally big truth . . . that no- 
where have a free people turned their 
backs upon democracy and taken up the 
Red cause. 

Note how carefully the Communist 
strategy is mapped and developed. Back in 
the mid-1920’s, just a few years after the 
Bolshevik selected Filipinos 
were sent to Moscow for indoctrination and 
training in sabotage, propaganda methods, 
organization and revolutionary techniques. 
They returned to the Islands and set to 
work. They had two purposes: first, to 
rid the Islands of American influence and 
then to overthrow the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. They shrewdly played upon local 
unrest among peasants toiling for absentee 
landowners, precisely the same economic 
conditions in which the Communist cause 
has borne fruit in so many lands. Within 
the space of ten years they had become a 
danger sufficiently serious to warrant out- 
lawing the Communist Party—always a 
risky political expedient. 

There had been strikes, incendiary fires 
and bloodshed—calculated to create the 
atmosphere of revolution and to inflame 
the peasant mind. The strategy of infiltra- 
tion had penetrated labor unions, news- 
papers, the school system, even some of the 
churches. Then came the Japanese inva- 
sion and with it the temporary elimination 
of a steadying American influence. During 
the years of occupation the Communists 
waxed fat. Just how concerned they really 
were in saving the Islands from the Japa- 
nese may be judged by the secret conclave 
at which plans were laid for the day when 
they could seize power. That meeting was 
held while MacArthur’s forces, American 
and Filipino, stubbornly resisted surrender 
on Bataan and Corregidor. The Commu- 
nists became the underground Hukbalahap 
army and claimed to be fighting the Japa- 
nese as loyal guerrillas. Actually they 


hampered the true guerrillas organized by 
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American officers and even fought them 
to gain possession of more weapons. In 
much the same fashion did the under- 
ground develop in France, Italy and else- 
where in Europe. In the Philippines the 
Huks marshaled larger forces, stored up 
arms and ammunition and established cadre 
schools to which Filipinos were taken for 
indoctrination. 

The Communists knew liberation from 
the Japanese would eventually occur and 
it was for that moment they prepared. 
When it came, with MacArthur’s return, 
the Reds struck swiftly. They took over 
municipal and provincial governments, de- 
manded recognition from the American 
forces and waged a pitiless campaign to 
exterminate their enemies among their 
own people. The peasant had freedom of 
choice, to be sure: he could either join the 
movement physically, or by paying tribute, 
or he could die. It is to their everlast- 
ing credit that some chose death. 

Let me cite one or two instances which 
are fresh in my memory to demonstrate 
how the Communists practice the doctrine 
of self-determination. 

A peasant living in the town of Bacolor, 
50 miles north of Manila, became fright- 
ened by Huk terrorism and sickened by 
their wanton killings. He quit the Com- 
munist squadron with which he had been 
associated. He was immediately warned 
to return. When he refused a gang of 
assassins surrounded his straw hut. They 
riddled it with small arms fire. When they 
left, the peasant and his wife were removed 
to the provincial hospital. He had nine 
wounds, his wife suffered 12. I talked to 
that couple in the hospital. Whether they 
eventually survived, I do not know. 

Nor was this an isolated instance. The 
rivers of Central Luzon ran red with the 
blood of Filipinos slaughtered in the ruth- 
less seizure of power. The Huk killers 
embarked upon a reign of terror so devas- 
tating in its effects that even the Common- 
wealth Government could not protect its 
citizens. The police power became little 
more than a laughing-stock. It consisted 
of small Military Police units timorously 
living within barbed wire enclosures in 
the village squares. 

Communist leaders usurped the func- 
tions of government. They levied taxes, 
conducted trials, performed baptisms and 
marriages under Le Red banner. Govern- 


ment by force replaced government by law. 
Everywhere we ran into anti-American 


propaganda. Wall Street capitalists, the 
people were told, sent American troops into 
the islands, not to fight the Japanese, but 
to compel the peasants to submit to the 
Commonwealth authority. Yet no Ameri- 
can soldier was allowed to interfere in 
Filipino affairs, even when the Huks raided 
our supply depots, fired upon our vehicles, 
occasionally killed our men, and stole our 
weapons. 

The link with the growing Communist 
movement in China had been stoutly forged. 
Chinese language newspapers supported 
the Filipino revolutionaries. Funds and 
weapons came across the China Sea. And 
so did fanatical Chinese Reds who subdued 
any show of resistance among their own 
countrymen in the Islands. The peasants 
were told the Soviet Union would free them 
from American oppressors. Do you ask 
how the Huks recruited their following? 
By kidnapping, by armed force. How 
were their squadrons fed? By pillaging 
the peasants they supposedly defended. An 
alien philosophy fastened its stranglehold 
upon an unwilling people by brute force. 
And there you have the neat problem we 
are confronted with. While we carefully 
abstain from interference, the enemy ag- 
gressively attacks within, as well as from 
without. 

Many an earnest American, failing to 
appreciate that these United States are in 
mortal danger, has called up Washington’s 
memory to justify a course of strict neu- 
trality in such a crisis as now presses for 
decision. But what were Washington’s 

- words, in his instructions to Monroe con- 
cerning the French Revolution? 

“I have always given it as my decided 
opinion, that no nation had a right to inter- 
meddle in the internal concerns of another; 
that every one had a right to form and 
adopt whatever government they liked best 
to live under themselves; and that, if this 
country could, consistently with its engage- 
ments, maintain a strict neutrality and 
thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do 
so by motives of policy, interest, and every 
other consideration that ought to actuate a 
people already deeply in debt and in a 
convalescent state from the struggle we 
have been engaged in ourselves.” 

Note well the qualifications contained 
in that statement. First, that “every one 
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had a right to form and adopt whatever 


government they liked best” . . . not gov- 
ernment imposed upon them by agents of 
a foreign power. Second, mark the word 
“If.” “If this country could, consistently 
with its engagements .. .” We not only 
have arrived at a day when we have such 
engagements. We have arrived at a day 
when the United States alone has the match- 
less strength, the vigor and the all-pervad- 
ing “sense of freedom” which Washington 
detected, to meet this challenge. It should 
also be remembered that those instructions 
were penned by the leader of a very young 
country, not fully recovered from a devas- 
tating war and at a time when we were 
awkwardly trying to walk the tightrope of 
diplomacy between the British on one hand 
and the French on the other. 

Perhaps another statement by Washing- 
ton better suits the occasion, as wrilten to 
Gouverneur Morris: 

“My policy has been and will continue 
to be upon friendly terms with, but inde- 
pendent of, all the nations of the earth; to 
share in the broils of none, to fulfill our 
own engagements; to supply the wants and 
be carrier for them all; being thoroughly 
convinced that it is our policy and interest 
to do so. Nothing short of self-respect, 
and that justice which is essential to a na- 
tional character, ought to involve us in 
war; for sure I am if this country is pre- 
served in tranquility twenty years longer, 
it may bid defiance in a just cause to any 

wer whatever; such in that time will 

its population, wealth, and resources.” 

Did not the Communist onslaught upon 
South Korea involve our self-respect and 
justice essential to a national character? 
Nor are we fighting only to liberate the 
Republic of Korea. At stake in the present 
struggle is the Far East: China, Malaya, 
Japan, the Philippines, the East Indies; 
India—that ultimate source of manpower 
which, harnessed to the Russian yoke, might 
well cause freemen everywhere to despair 
of preserving their birthright. Possession 
of Korea by a hostile power lays Japan, 
Okinawa and the Philippines open to 
aerial attack. Possession of the Philip- 
pines means control of the coastal ap- 
proaches to China and Indo-China. If the 
Communist seizes the shores facing us 
across the Pacific, are we not in the same 
mortal danger as when the German Kaiser 
sought the beaches of France, or when 
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Hitler triumphantly clicked his heels in 
Paris? 

Look to those messages of General Mac- 
Arthur in the early days of this conflict. 
They sounded a clarion call to arms for 
the protection of our own continent. 

Recall Washington’s message when the 
French fleet approached to aid the Con- 
tinentals: 


“This is a decisive moment. We must 
do our duty in earnest, or disgrace and ruin 
will attend us. The crisis is extraordinary 
and extraordinary expedients are neces- 
sary.” 


Since June 25, 1950, the giant has been 
girding his loins. But in the halls of Con- 
gress fresh doubts are daily raised not only 
in this nation, but in the bewildered world. 
Well might a contemporary representative 
quote Washington, as he spoke after Valley 
Forge: 


“The people are discontented; but it is 
with the feeble and oppressive mode of con- 
ducting the war, not with the war itself. 
They are not unwilling to contribute to its 
support, but they are unwilling to do it 
in a way that renders private property 
precarious; a necessary consequence of 
the fluctuation of the national currency, 
and of the inability of government to per- 
form its engagements.” 


We have endured altogether too much 
breast-beating, counting of noses, and 
searching of the national soul when the 
need and the cry are for decisive action. 
While we haggle and bicker over how much 
effort the national defense requires, men 
are suffering grievous wounds and death 
in a war more than a year old. Resolu- 
tion, not recrimination, should be the 
watchword. Deeds, not debate, should be- 
come the measuring stick. Let the faint- 
hearted, the unsure, the pacifiers judge 
their behavior in terms used by Washing- 
ton: 


“If we fail for want of proper exertions 
in any of the governments, I trust the re- 
sponsibility will fall where it ought and 
that I shall stand justified to the Congress, 
to my country, and to the world.” 


Some have not yet learned the lesson of 
1776. That is the only interpretation which 
can be placed upon the Congressional 
searching for a way out of the selective 
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service muddle. It was then General Wash- 
ington told his countrymen that 


“We may rely upon it that we shall never 
have peace till the enemy are convinced 
that we are in a condition to carry on the 
war. It is no new maxim in politics that 
for a nation to obtain peace or insure it, 
it must be prepared for war.” 


No sane man, least of all those who for- 
tunately dwell in a country dedicated to 
peaceful pursuits, relishes the prospect of 
international conflict. But we may invite 
it by weakness, as indeed we have upon 
other occasions in our history. Do you 
remember Washington’s pleas to the Con- 
gress for an army that could be counted 
upon, instead of the constant worry he 
lived with at the hands of militia all too 
ready to quit and get back to the crops? 
Strangely familiar, that memory, when 
you compare it with the press dispatches 
emanating from the capitol of the greatest 
nation on earth, when you read endless 
argument about how old a man must be to 
shoulder arms in defense of freedom. 

I think of a mother living in Dover, 
Mrs. Mary Lawrence, whose son, only 18, 
left our community in September as a 
Marine Reservist. He was killed in action 
in North Korea on Dec. 2, 1950. 

Political discussion about draft ages must 
seem rather academic to this mother. Let 
me quote part of a letter she received later: 


“Some measure of comfort may be de- 
rived from the knowledge that your son 
died in the service of his country and in 
the defense of a peace-loving people. I am 
confident that his devotion to duty, at the 
cost of all he held dear, will hasten the 
day when ruthless aggression shall dis- 
appear from the face of the earth and free 
men everywhere will live together in peace 
and harmony. 

“Our faith enables us to withstand the 
shock and grief of death. It is my earnest 
prayer that Almighty God will sustain and 
strengthen you in this hour of trial. While 
the loss of your beloved one will be a 
hardship, we know that no life is really 
lost for those who have faith in God.” 


It bore this signature: Douglas Mac- 


Arthur. 


As World War II drew to a close we 
joined in a great, unselfish endeavor to 
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link all the nations of the earth in a new 
society bound by law. It is the simple 
truth that in the assembly of the United 
Nations, the world has sharply divided be- 
tween those who love freedom and those 
who not only live under slavery but would 
impose bonds upon the rest. Other nations, 
large and small, have made common cause 
with us. The weight of responsibility which 
falls upon this nation is heavy. It can only 
be sustained by unity. Can we not, while 
grappling with the enemy, resolve our per- 
sonal doubts? 

Certainly the political disputes cannot 
inspire loyalty and faith among our allies. 
And yet, much the same problem faced 
the young Republic more than 170 years 
ago. 

“From the complexion of some of our 
newspapers,” wrote the first President, 
“foreigners would be led to believe that in- 
veterate political dissensions existed among 
us, and that we are on the very verge of 
disunion, but the fact is otherwise. The 
great body of the people would not, I am 
persuaded, do anything that should destroy 
the general government, but these repre- 
sentatives are an evil which must be placed 
in opposition to the infinite benefits result- 
ing from a free press.” 

Well might we read again his message 
to the Virginia Governor in 1778 which 
echoes with pertinent force: 


“If I was to be called upon to draw a 
picture of the times and of men, I should 
say in one word that idleness, dissipation 
and extravagance seems to have laid fast 
hold of all of them. That speculation, 
peculation and an insatiable thirst for 
‘riches seems to have got the better of every 
consideration and almost of every order. 
That party disputes and personal quarrels 
are the great business of the day whilst 
the momentous concerns of an empire, ac- 
cumulated debt, depreciated money, are but 
secondary considerations and postponed 
from day to day, from week to week as if 
our affairs wear the most promising aspect. 
I need not repeat to you that I am alarmed 
and wish to see my countrymen aroused.” 


Perhaps we can take heart in the knowl- 
edge that beset with all these vicissitudes, 
Washington and the cause he upheld finally 
triumphed in the end. And that resisting 
all pressure he could say, in the dark hours: 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ONE can hardly open this period of 
American music without mentioning 
the period 1890-1900, when enough senti- 
mental ballads were written to last a life- 
time. Proof of this fact is that we are still 
singing them today. 
Music in the West has made remarkable 
progress. Culture always gathers on the 
seaboard and it takes courage if you are 
a musician, a composer, or an orchestra 
leader, to go inland to new and strange 
territory. American music could not have 
spread unless the midsection of the country 
had done its part. 
At the last count we had 73 major or- 
chestras. We have at least three major 
opera companies, though none rivals the 
Metropolitan, and many Civic Opera Asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 
There are certain pioneer names we 
should remember—names of men who lived 
a little before this period—perhaps did 
their best work before 1900, but they gave 
this period its impetus: William Mason, 
who dared to travel about giving piano 
recitals; Theodore Thomas, founder of 
orchestras; John Knowles Paine, who oc- 
cupied the first chair of Music at Harvard 
College. 
The Boston group is outstanding. Prob- 
ably never were so many great men gathered 
in one city: George W. Chadwick, founder 
of the New England Conservatory of Music; 
Arthur William Foote, who did not go 
abroad to study—America was coming into 
her own; Horatius W. Parker, known for 
his great choral writings; Arthur B. Whit- 
ney; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach to name a few. 
One of the great advances was in the 
field of church music. We had to do some- 
thing about this field. European church 
music did not fill our needs. Notice your 
church programs. You will see the names 
of Dudley Buck, Sumner Salter, George 
Stebbins, Charles Coombs, and many others 
of this period. 
WE CLIMB THE HEIGHTS—such is the 
heading of a chapter in John Tasker 
Howard’s book, Our American Music. Who 
helped us climb? Ethelbert Nevin, Edward 
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McDowell, Henry Hadley, Walter ‘Dam- 
rosch, Victor Herbert, John Alden Car- 
penter, Charles Tomlinson Griffes, Deems 
Taylor, Arnold Volpe, Frederick Stock, 
Albert Spalding, Howard Hanson, George 
Gershwin, Ferde Grofe, Dr. Frank Black, 
Howard Barlow, Oley Speaks, Geoffrey 
O’Hara, Sidney Homer and others. 

Various societies have given immeasur- 
able help to American music. In 1856 the 
American Music Association was organized 
to promote the works by American com- 
posers. In 1889 The Manuscript Society 
of New York gave great attention to the 
work of new composers. The American 
Music Society helped. The League of 
Composers, 1923, is the most recent of these 
organizations. 

Festivals of various kinds have done their 
share—the most famous being the Berk- 
shire Festival. We should also mention 
the prize contest. Paderewski established 
a fund to award prizes. The Hollywood 
Bowl Association offers $1000 yearly for 
the best symphonic poem. The Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company offers prizes for 
compositions in many fields. Columbia 
University has a fund that gives two huge 
prizes each year. The National Federation 
of Music Clubs offers from $100-$10,000 
depending on the value of the work. 

I was so impressed by the closing sen- 
tences of Our American Music that I want 
to share them with you. I firmly believe 
that the future of American music is in our 
hands. We—as the listening public—can 
encourage it, discourage it, or leave it in 
a state of lethargy. 

“We must give the American composer 
every chance. There are hundreds of 
worthy, beautiful American compositions, 
and more are being written each year. Play 
them, sing them, but do not label them. 
If programs are selected from the music of 
all nations the choice will include Ameri- 
can works, not because they are American 
but because they are good. When Ameri- 
can music is performed because it is good 
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OUBTLESS there are some who do not 
know that George Washington’s gene- 
alogy is traced back fifty-four generations. 
Cerdic the Saxon is the first of a long 
line of Kings and Noblemen from whom 
this illustrious American is descended. 

A band of Saxons under the leadership 
of Ella and his son Cissa came to Britain 
in 477 A.D., conquering a part of the coun- 
try bordering on the English channel, nam- 
ing it Sussex. Later in 495 bands came 
over under Cerdic. The territory which 
they conquered was named Wessex. 

The Britons fought so valiantly that it 
took the Saxons or English over a hundred 
years to get a firm hold. 

The ancestry of Cerdic the Saxon is 
traced back nine generations to an Asiatic 
Prince who migrated about the first century 
of the Christian era from the shores of the 
Black Sea to the northwestern peninsula of 
Europe. This prince was thought by the 
tribes of Northern Europe to be the Great 
God Woden for whom Wednesday is named. 
They thought Woden was the creator and 
ruler of the earth and heavens. 

After Cerdic there are eleven generations 
to Egbert, who laid claim to the throne in 
787; but another arose and claimed the 
crown causing Egbert to flee to France. 
He took refuge in Charlemagne’s Court for 
thirteen years. 

Charlemagne, having conquered much 
territory for Rome, was crowned Emperot 
of the Romans by the Pope. After the 
King of Wessex died, Egbert was called to 
take the throne. He, being fired with am- 
bition resulting from Charlemagne’s suc- 
cess, brought all the sovereignties of Eng- 
land into vassalage; thus assuming the 
title, “King of the English.” 

From Egbert every subsequent English 
sovereign been directly or indirectly 
descended, with the exception of six kings. 

Perhaps the greatest of all England’s 
kings is Alfred the Great, a grandson of 
Egbert. When Alfred came to the throne 
(871) the Northmen had overrun a great 
part of the country. It is said that he com- 
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memorated the victorious Battle of Ash- 
down by his followers carve a coles- 
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sal figure of a horse on the side of a near-by 
chalk-hill, the horse being the emblem of 
the Anglo-Saxons at that time. 

He yay a written code of laws 
prefaced by the Ten Commandments and 
ending with the Golden Rule. At the age 
of forty he studied Latin so that he might 
translate from it books which he thought 
were important for the Anglo-Saxons to 
have in their language. 

Freeman pronounces Alfred the noblest 
character in history. He says, “No other 
man on record has ever so thoroughly 
united all the virtues both of ruler and of 
private man—a saint without superstition, 
a scholar without ostentation, a warrior all 
of whose wars were fought in the defense 
of his own country—there is no other name 
in history to compare with his.” 

The following is the inscription on the 
statue erected at Alfred’s birthplace, Wan- 
tage, Berkshire: “Alfred found learning 
dead, and he restored it; education neg- 
lected, and he revived it; the laws power- 
less, and he gave them force; the Church 
debased, and he raised it.” Alfred’s name 
will live as long as mankind shall respect 
the past. His last words were, “So long as I 
have lived, I have striven to live worthily.” 

What Alfred the Great was to England, 
George Washington, Alfred’s descendant, 
was to his country. Washington is pro- 
nounced by his countrymen to be the 
noblest character in their history. It can 
be said of him as it was of Alfred, “No 
other man has so thoroughly united all the 
virtues of both ruler and private man.” 
Washington’s entire life spoke these same 
words as Alfred’s, “So long as I have lived 
I have striven to live worthily.” 

There are eight generations from Alfred 
to Matilda of Scotland, his direct descend- 
ant, and who married Henry I of England, 
son of William, the conqueror. 

As Henry I left no i heir, his nephew, 
Stephen, usurped the throne, ruling nine- 
teen years; when by a treaty, Henry II, 
grandson of Henry I and son of Matilda 
and Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, 
ruled over England and more than half of 
inheritance and marriage. 
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On account of his being a descendant of 
Alfred, Henry was hailed enthusiastically. 
He may rightfully be regarded as the true 
founder of trial by jury, which system Eng- 
land, and England alone, fully matured; 
and which has since been adopted by every 
civilized country of the world. Henry said 
that all men stand free and equal before 
the law—one justice instead of two kinds. 

So far there had been no king descended 
from Alfred the Great, but who had added 
glory more or less to their great ancestor’s 
name; but when John Lackland came to 
the throne his character proved the very 
opposite to Alfred’s. Just a glimpse into 
his early life. One of Henry’s sons said, 
“It is our fate that none should love the 
rest; that is the only inheritance which will 
never be taken from us.” This legacy of 
hatred was the result of Henry’s unwise and 
unhappy marriage with Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, an able but perverse woman. Henry, 
before his unfortunate marriage had formed 
a deep rooted attachment to “Fair Rosa- 
mond,” daughter of Lord Clifford, of whom 
Queen Eleanor was intensely jealous. It 
is reported that the Queen had her put to 
death. When John came to the throne, he 
had a monument raised to her memory with 
inscription: 


ah “This tomb doth here enclose 

The world’s most beauteous Rose— 
Rose passing sweet erewhile, 
= Now naught but odor vile.” avai 


John’ s tyranny brought about the union 
of the Norman and English peoples, from 
this time they became practically one peo- 
ple; his extreme cruelty caused the people 
to clamor for their rights; resulting in the 
Magna Charta, which John dared not refuse 
to sign and which guaranteed the rights 
of all classes of people; thus seeming defeat 
was turned into a great victory for the 
betterment of the English. 

John’s son, Henry III, was a weakling, 
doing no particular good, but still no great 
harm. During his reign through De Mont- 
fort’s influence, the Seay of the people 
began to have a voice in law making. 

We dare not pass the reign of Edward | 
by without first mentioning the deep de- 
votion of his wife, Eleanor, who when her 
husband was assassinated with a poisoned 
dagger, heroically sucked the poison from 
the wound. When she died, Edward, show- 
ing the love which he bore her, raised 
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crosses to her memory, three of which still 
stand. Goldwin Smith says of Edward's 
tomb, “Pass it not by for its simplicity; 
few tombs hold nobler dust.” 

Edward II married Isabelle, the “she- 
wolf” of France, who formed a guilty at- 
tachment to Roger Mortimer; these two 
plotted the ruin of Edward and after his 
being committed to Berkeley Castle, they 
had him secretly and horribly murdered. 

After Edward III ascended the throne, 
he avenged his father’s death by having 
Mortimer brought to the gallows. He next 
seized his mother and kept her in confine- 
ment for the remainder of her life. 

Through the influence of Edward’s wife, 
Philippa, a flourishing trade grew up be- 
tween England and Flanders and the manu- 
facture of fine woolens was greatly ex- 
tended. 

Edward laid claim to the throne of 
France, through his mother Isabelle’s being 
a daughter of Philip IV of France, thus 
starting the Hundred Years War. 

Chivalry, aiming to make the profession 
of arms a noble instead of a brutal calling, 
reached its culmination during this reign. 
It taught the warrior the worth of honor, 
truthfulness and courtesy, as well as valor. 

Coleridge says of chivalry: 


“The Knights are dusk, vite 
Their good swords rust; mS 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


It was during this reign that the House 
of Commons sat as a separate body. 

From Edward III Washington’s ancestry 
is traced through Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
going down fourteen generations and there, 
on the family tree, we find the name of 
George Washington. 

Washington died without being aware 
that he was a descendant of that which is 
best of all England’s blood. Without a 
good heritage it is very hard indeed to 
stand success and power such as Washing- 
ton gained; both of which made him 
humble. Napoleon Bonaparte’s greed and 
selfishness led him to defeat at Waterloo, 
and thence to die a prisoner at St. Helena. 

Look at the present Russian dictator, 
Stalin, who is of low origin; no sooner 
than he is vested with power, it intoxicates 
him and he becomes more cruel to the Rus- 
sians than any of his predecessors. There 
are exceptions to the example just given. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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AR has broken down the barriers that 
have surrounded woman, made her 
independent of restrictions, developed her 
resources and her powers. Since time 
began, woman has always done her part 
beside her warrior: as comrade, adviser, 
nurse. Woman has always done all she was 
allowed to do and often considered it a cruel 
fate when she was not allowed to more 
fully express her loyalty and her courage. 
So it is of timely interest to read in 
“Harper’s Pictorial History of the War With 
Spain,” published in 1899, a moving ac- 
count of the splendid service the Daughters 
of the American Revolution rendered in that 
conflict. 
The following is taken from an article 
by Clara Bewick Colby: 


“In the Spanish-American War the chan- 
nels through which woman’s patriotism was 
directed to the aid of the Government were 
the American Red Cross, the D. A. R., the 
Woman’s National War Relief Association, 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, numerous other 
organizations, and individual volunteer 
effort. The full story can never be told, 
for it was an outburst of patriotism on the 
part of women fully commensurate with 
that of the men who responded to their 
country’s call, knowing it meant self-sacri- 
fice, perhaps to the death. 

“The Red Cross work included not only 
that immediately directed by Miss Barton 
and her associates but that of the American 
National Red Cross Committee and its more 
than two thousand auxiliaries which sprang 
up all over the country. The Committee had 
headquarters in New York, distributing 
points in various cities, and branches in all 
the camps in the Southern States. Hospital 
and supply ships were fitted out... . 

“The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion organized a committee known as the 
D. A. R. Hospital Corps, which had head- 
quarters in Washington to receive and dis- 
tribute the contributions of the Chapters. 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, Committee 
Director, on April 27 (1898) wrote to the 
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Surgeon General of the War Department 
and to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Navy Department offering to furnish 
trained women nurses. General W. K. Van 
Reypen, on behalf of the latter, responded 
with hearty approval. General Sternberg, 
in his reply, dated April 28, stated that no 
trained nurses were needed at present, and 
he did not intend to send any women with 
the troops to Cuba. He expected, he wrote, 
to rely principally on trained men in the 
hospital corps, for service in the wards. 

“It is quite probable that the offer of the 
D. A. R. determined the surgeon-general 
to employ women nurses, as in a subsequent 
letter reviewing the matter he says that on 
April 28 he applied to Congress for au- 
thority to employ, by contract, at the rate 
of thirty dollars a month, as many nurses 
as might be required, since he foresaw the 
necessity for a large force of trained nurses. 
To. use his own language: ‘The want of a 
sufficient body of trained hospital corps 
men necessitated the detail of enlisted men 
from the regiments for hospital duty in 
several of the camps and the employment 
of trained nurses at the general hospital.” 

“Over 1700 women nurses were employed 
during the War with Spain, of which num- 
ber about 1000 were contracted for through 
the D. A. R. Hospital Corps; the others 
were unpaid volunteers, either individually 
taking up the work or going under the Red 
Cross Auxiliary or the sisterhoods. 

“According to the statement of Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, President-General of the 
D. A. R.: ‘During the five months of the 
existence of the Hospital Corps, 5128 sets 
of pajamas, 1027 shirts, 3233 pillow-cases, 
3436 towels, 6401 handkerchiefs, 11,452 
flannel bands, 360 sets of underwear, 1718 
pairs of slippers, and 993 pairs of hose, in 
all 45,349 garments have been distributed 
together with tons of food supplies and 
medical supplies of various sorts, from 197 
chapters in the United States. The smaller 
gifts were accompanied by as much self- 
sacrifice and actuated by as fine patriotism 
as the larger ones.’ 
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“The money sent by the various chapters 
was $3,520.79. Much State and local 
Chapter work was done direct. For in- 
stance, the New York City Chapter con- 
tributed to Camp Wikoff, and the Brooklyn 
hospitals and aided in relief of New York 
soldiers in the various camps, besides giv- 
ing $850 to the Red Cross work. The Con- 
necticut Chapter sent to hospitals fifty-two 
consignments of goods . . . and in the pur- 
chase of food, they expended over $3000. 
The Chicago Chapter made over two thou- 
sand garments. Philadelphia threw open 
its hospitals to sick soldiers and brought 
all their sick men from the various camps 
in thoroughly equipped hospital trains. At 
one time they had over three thousand sick 
soldiers in their hospitals, volunteer women 
aiding in their care. The Mary Washing- 
ton Chapter of the District of Columbia 
took up the task of caring for the families 
of the District Volunteers, who were not 
paid for more than three months. 

“On no city was there such long con- 
tinued demand for sympathy and aid as 
the presence in its vicinity of between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 soldiers made on Chat- 
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tanooga; and nobly the women rose to the 
occasion. The Northern boys will es- 
pecially have tender memories of the loving 
ministrations of Southern women; . . 
and if Southern women had been the bit- 
terest opponents in the Civil War by reason 
of their fierce espousal of the cause that 
stood to them for home and country, by 
their patriotic and tender care of the boys 
in blue during the War with Spain they 
cemented forever the ties which now bind 
all sections of our country. 

“The Chattanooga Chapter held a meet- 
ing in June to receive reports of members 
who had been investigating the needs of the 
camp. One stated that a surgeon had said: 
‘You ladies can do nothing. We need 
everything before our government supplies 
come. We need cots; we have typhoid 
patients on the ground. We need fifty 
blankets before night for the soldiers sick 
with pneumonia.’ Before night, all these 
needs were supplied by this little band, 
and with the same energy the Committee 
appointed for mid-summer work kept up its 
efforts during the season.” 


“TI have labored ever since I have been in 
the service to discourage all kinds of local 
attachments and distinctions of country, 
denominating the whole by the greater 
name of American.” 

Let us not underestimate the enemy. His 
resources are enormous. In manpower he 
commands such legions as we cannot hope 
to equal. He wields autocratic sway and 
receives blind obedience. What rewards he 
can offer are another matter—ask the 
farmer, the laborer who lives under Com- 
munism. If you could, you would know 
the true stature of this monstrous plague. 

Against this mighty array stand the 
forces of freedom and in the forefront 
stands this nation. We are fewer in num- 
ber, poorer in land. But we have in sup- 
port such a gargantuan array of industrial 
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works as the world cannot equal. The men 
operating our machines, tilling our acres, 
are men who walk with the sweeping strides 
of free men, who bow the knee to no 
superior. Our soldier fights with his brain, 
as well as his brawn, and with a strong 
heart stout with honest pride in his country 
and his cause. 

When you would despair at the frighten- 
ing prospect that greets us today, look 
about you and take new courage. These 
are the hills crossed by Washington’s 
troops. These are the plains where liberty 
threw back tyranny and gave birth to the 
noblest ideals which ever inspired man- 
kind. Lift up your eyes to the heavens in 
gratitude that Almighty God has brought 
us so far upon the way to greatness. Let 
not our step falter now. 


However well equipped with the finest arms that science and a loyal people can ' 
ate provide, no army would long succeed without integrity, wisdom and courage, __ 
derived from our Creator.—Gen. Mattruew B. Riweway. 
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WE know that Washington was the first 
President of this country, but a few 
meticulous persons deny that. The record 
shows that he was the first General of the 
armies and that there was no one raised 
to that rank until U. S. Grant was made 
General by an act of Congress in 1866. 

We know that our national capital bears 
the name of this illustrious patriot; that one 
State, 30 counties and 39 post offices are 
named in honor of this great man. A 
grateful people have erected the highest 
monument in the world to his memory, and 
his home at Mount Vernon, Virginia, is 
regarded as a sacred shrine by every loyal 
and patriotic American. But one of the 
most interesting things connected with 
Washington and the honoring of his name 
is just where and by whom was the first 
“territory” named for Washington. 

In going through Washington County, 
Virginia, the traveler is informed by numer- 
ous tablets along the highway that he is 
passing through the first territory named 
for Washington. No finer people live than 
those who live in Washington County, Vir- 
ginia, but unfortunately, they got their 
history a bit mixed. The records show 
conclusively that what is now the State of 
Tennessee was the first territory named in 
honor of Washington. Jefferson said: “Let 
facts be submitted to a candid world.” 
Here they are. 

The first cabin built in what is now Ten- 
nessee was erected by William Been, or 
Bean, in 1769. It stood near where Boone’s 
Creek flows into the Watauga River in the 
extreme eastern section of the State. Within 
seven years hundreds of settlers from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina had followed Been 
and settled on the Watauga and the nearby 
Nolichucky River. Some of the most prom- 
inent families from the Old Dominion were: 
John and Valentine Sevier, John Carter, 
William Brooks, John Brown, James 
Cooper, James Davis, George Russell, and 
Thomas Simpson. A little later came the 
Taylors, the Hyders, and the Houstons. 


First Named for 


Washington 


‘the same year. 


The Taylors and the Hyders settled on the 
Watauga near Sycamore Shoals, later to 
become famous in history. 

The first settlers in this western territory 
made the mistake of thinking they were in 
Virginia. But when they realized their 
mistake they lost no time in getting in 
touch with the North Carolina authorities. 
On July 5, 1776—remember the date—the 
Watauga settlers met in convention and 
drafted a petition to the Provincial Con- 
gress or Council of North Carolina, which 
later became the Legislature of that State. 
The petition will be quoted in part and the 
date given so as to verify and sustain all 
statements made in reference to this im- 
portant historical event. 

Digressing slightly, it is interesting to 
note that this petition was written by one 
William Tatham, a brilliant young Eng- 
lishman, who was in the employ of John 
Carter. He espoused the cause of the 
Colonies; served in the Continental Army 
and was present when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. 

After the war he moved to Virginia and 
became Clerk of the Council of State and 
studied law. However, he was admitted to 
the bar in North Carolina in 1784 and was 
a member of the North Carolina Legislature 
He visited England in 1791 
but was back in America the next year and 
opened a law office in Tennessee. He made 
what was referred to as a “mysterious trip 
to Spain” but was forced to leave that coun- 
try. He went to England and was Superin- 
tendent of Construction of the Wapping 
Docks on the Thames. Back in America 
in 1801, he made a survey of the east coast, 
and was the first to suggest the Library of 
Congress. 

It will be necessary to quote very briefly 
from the first part of the petition as follows: 

“To the Hon. the Provincial Council of 
North Carolina: 

“The humble petition of the inhabitants 
of WASHINGTON DISTRICT, including 
the River Wataugah, Nonachuckie (Noli- 
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chucky) & Co.; in convention assembled, 
Humbly Sheweth, that about six years ago 
Col. Donelson (in behalf of the Colony of 
Virginia), held a treaty with the Cherokee 
Indians etc.” 

This petition then asks that the “Pro- 
vincial Council” of North Carolina recog- 
nize them as being a part of the great 
State of North Carolina under the name of 
“WASHINGTON DISTRICT.” 

This document was signed by 112 prop- 
erty owners and residents of this western 
territory and it is interesting to note that 
only two of the said property owners were 
unable to sign their own names. Educa- 
tion was permitted to lapse. Perhaps 50 
years later more than half of any 112 
property owners were unable to sign. This 
petition, bearing the name of “Washing- 
ton District,” was entrusted to John Carter 
and George Russell, who carried it to dis- 
tant Wake County, North Carolina. The 
minutes of that Council show that it was 
received on August 22, 1776—remember 
the date. 

The very fact that this petition was re- 
ceived by the Council is evidence that the 
people on the Watauga were regarded as 
being on North Carolina territory. The 
Council showed its approval by suggesting 
that their brethren on the western waters 
conduct an election for the purpose of 
selecting five men who would be entitled 
to seats on that Council. It said that they 
should elect five men to “attend at Halifax 
in this State on the tenth day of November 
next, then and there to lay their case before 
the Congress of this State.” 

1. The N. C. Council received the mes- 
sengers from “Washington District.” 

2. This Council accepted them as “fellow 
countrymen.” 

3. Suggested holding an election to 
choose men to sit in that Council and help 
direct the affairs of the State. 

Was the election held? It was held on 
October 18, 1776, and the following men 
were elected: John Carter, John Sevier, 
John Haile, Charles Robertson and Jacob 
Womack. Carter, Haile, and Robertson 
arrived in Halifax on November 19, 1776 
—remember the date. Womack did not 
attend at all and Sevier did not reach Hali- 
fax until the 3rd of December. 

A motion was made that the petition be 
received and let the new members take their 
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seats. Objection was made and a vote was 
taken. This vote is the most convincing 
thing as showing the attitude of the Coun- 
cil toward the western settlements. The 
vote was 153 to one. They took the oath 
of office and were seated as members from 
“Washington District.” 

Now let’s take a look at the Virginia rec- 
ords. They show that Washington County, 
Virginia, was established by legislative en- 
actment on December 6, 1776, and the 
county was organized on January 28, 1777 
—seven months after the name “Washing- 
ton” was applied to territory in what is now 
Tennessee, but then North Carolina. 

It is true that Washington County, Vir- 
ginia, was organized on January 28, 1777, 
and that Washington County, North Caro- 
lina, was not established until December 
18, 1777, and organized the following Feb- 
ruary. But we are not talking about “Coun- 
ties” but about “Districts.” The records 
show that what is now the State of Ten- 
nessee was the first territory in the world 
named for Washington. 

When the act was passed by the North 
Carolina Legislature in November, 1777, 
creating “Washington County,” the terri- 
tory was made to embrace all of what is 
now the State of Tennessee. It was not only 
the first territory named for Washington, 
but it was the largest county in America. 
It contained 42,000 square miles. 

On December 23, 1776, twenty-one Jus- 
tices of the Peace were elected by the North 
Carolina Legislature to serve in the new 
districts. They were given power to elect 
a Sheriff and it is thought that Valentine 
Sevier, brother of John Sevier, was chosen 
first Sheriff of this immense county. Wil- 
liam Cocke was chosen as Clerk of the 
Court. He was also elected to serve in the 
North Carolina General Assembly, but he 
was not permitted to take his seat because 
he was holding another office. He also 
lost his clerkship to John Sevier, as the 
following records show, “the Court knowing 
that Sevier was intitled to the office.” It 
seems that Cocke was a perpetual candi- 
date for some office and was finally elected 
to the United States Senate from Tennessee 
in 1796, but the people of the “Washington 
District” did not feel that he was “intitled” 
to any office that John Sevier wanted. 

Some of the most eminent men of this 
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tte name Sevier, originally Xavier, of 
Huguenot origin, had its earliest history 
in the kingdom of Henry IV, king of Na- 
varre and France. Philip and Valentine 
were early Xavier names. 

One Valentine, whom we shall call Valen- 
tine I, left France on that fateful August 
24, 1572, during the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, and fled to England. There 
he married a Mary Smith and the name 
Xavier became anglicized to Sevier. Among 
their children born in London about 1700- 
02 were Valentine II and one called Wil- 
liam. Family tradition says that these two 
boys ran away from home and took ship 
to America in the 1730’s-40’s, landing in 
Baltimore, Md. There William married a 
Catholic and his descendants lived in Mary- 
land. 

Valentine II declared himself in Orange 
Co., Va., to be an immigrant. Settling in 
old Augusta County, he married in Cul- 
peper County in 1744 one Joanna Goade. 
They later moved to Rockingham County 
(cut off Augusta). Early records show 
that Valentine II was a member of Schol’s 
Militia company in 1742, and other Au- 
gusta records show he was an innkeeper 
of Rockingham. 

Valentine and Joanna G. Sevier had a 
large family, among them being the illus- 
trious son, John Sevier (born September 
23, 1745) ; Valentine III (born ca. 1747) ; 
and Robert (born ca. 1750); Abraham; 
Joseph; and daughters: Mary, Sophia, 
Bethenia, Elizabeth and Catherine. In 
December, 1773, likely after Joanna’s death 
(for we find no mention of her on the 
Watauga) Valentine, then over 70 years 
of age, left, accompanied by his family of 
five sons and three daughters and came 
to the Holston settlements. 

The Journal of Valentine III says they 
arrived on Christmas Day, 1773, in Ten- 
nessee about 25 miles from the other son’s 
(John) home. They most likely had come 
to the settlement near Fort Patrick Henry 
(the present Kingsport). We do know 
that in his later years this Valentine II had 
land on the north bank of the Watauga 
opposite Sycamore Shoals. He lived to be 
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102 years old, dying in Carter County in 
1803. His will, dated March 12, 1799, men- 
tions wife Jemima (likely second wife) and 
his executors were his neighbors, John Hen- 
dricks and Pharoah Cobb. 

This Valentine was of large stature, and 
must have been a remarkable man. One 
story is that in 1778, when nearly four- 
score years, he, accompanied by his two 
younger sons, Abraham and Robert, walked 
to Jonesboro from his Carter County home 
to take the oath of allegiance. The sons, 
John and Valentine, were already militia 
captains on the Watauga. How it must have 
irked Father Valentine not to be able to 
join the march to Kings Mountain! Most 
likely he joined those whose lot fell to re- 
main in the Home Guard. 

Robert Sevier, third son, may have made 
several trips to the Watauga before settling 
down, for we find one Robert Sevier en- 
listed on February 24, 1777, in Capt. 
Charles Potterfield’s Company of the 11th 
Virginia Regiment, for the duration of the 
war. He was exchanged December, 1777, 
for John Dempsey Waiter. (Likely a trans- 
fer to the Watauga Militia.) 

Soon after moving there, he married 
Keziah Robertson, a daughter of Col. 
Charles Robertson, or “Black Charles,” as 
he was called to distinguish him from the 
other Charles, brother of James Robertson, 
the pioneer to the Cumberland Settlements. 
Colonel Robertson had acted as Trustee in 
1775 for the Watauga Association when 
the Watauga Purchase was made. It was 
at his house the first court in Washington 
County was held, until the court house 
could be built. Most active in all county 
affairs, he lived first on Sinking Creek but 
later moved to land on Cherokee Creek, 
where he died in 1798. Ramsey says of 
him, “He was noted for his great good sense 
and wisdom, not less than for his virtue.” 

Robert Sevier signed the Petition of the 
Watauga settlers sent to the Provincial Con- 
gress of North Carolina meeting at Hali- 
fax, marked “Received, Aug. 22, 1776.” 
We know he was captain of a company of 
horsemen whose chief duty was to rout out 
the Tories, were in hiding 
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all through the mountains. Ramsey men- 
tions one, nameless, of these taken with a 
confederate named Haley (Holly). Both 
men were shot by Robert Sevier’s company 
of horsemen. 

On March 19, 1780, Captain Sevier was 
among those meeting to determine to send 
100 men to the aid of Brigadier General 
Rutherford in South Carolina. So in re- 
sponse to the call to join the march to 
Kings Mountain, Robert Sevier and his 
brother, Valentine Sevier, led their com- 
panies. Also in the assembled forces were 
five other Seviers. Also at Kings Moun- 
tain were Col. Charles Robertson, father, 
and Charles Robertson, brother of Keziah 
Robertson Sevier, as well as Major Jona- 
than Tipton, who was to become her second 
husband. 

Draper says of Captain Sevier’s death: 
“Of Sevier’s regiment, William Steel, John 
Brown, and Michael Mahoney are known 
to have lost their lives in that con- 
test while Captain Sevier was mortally 
wounded and one Gilleland and Patrick 
Murphy were severely wounded. Near the 
close of the action, Capt. Sevier, while 
stooping to pick up his ramrod, received a 
buckshot wound in the kidney. After the 
action, the British surgeon, Dr. Johnson 
endeavored to extract the bullet, but failed 
in the effort. He dressed the wound, say- 
ing that if he would remain quiet, the shot 
could later be extracted, and he would 
recover; but if he did not, the wound would 
enflame, and about the ninth day he would 
die. Fearing to be left behind lest the 
Tories wreak their vengeance upon him, 
he started on horseback for his Nollichucky 
home, accompanied by his nephew, James 
Sevier. On the ninth day, when at Brights 
Place on the Yellow Mountain, preparing 
their frugal meal, he was suddenly taken 
worse, and died within an hour. His re- 
mains, wrapt in a blanket, were interred 
beneath a lofty oak.” 

Today Robert Sevier’s mortal remains 
rest above the banks of the Estatoe River 
whose waters become the Nolachuckey 
which flows beside his Tennessee home. 

Robert and Keziah Sevier had two chil- 
dren, both sons, Charles Robertson, aged 
two years, and Valentine, aged four months, 
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when their father died. Robert Sevier’s in- 
ventory returned in 1782 by Charles Rob- 
ertson (father or brother of Keziah) lists 
“400 acres of land (100 being on Hollow 
Creek) besides the 4 head horses, 2 cows, 
fore head hogs, one set plough irons, one 
Ex, one pot, one dutch oven, and one brace 
killt, two putter basons and seven putter 
plates, one spinning wheel, one chist, two 
light fatherbeds, one small furnitur, tow 
pales, one celte, one churn, one lokking 
glass. One note of 6 pounds 12 sh. Wm. 
Cox, drt. to six hundred and thirty pounds, 
on Clevias Barksdale, drt. one mair—1000 
pounds.” 

Noteworthy is this item: “One appraise- 
ment Bill for gun lost at Furgusons Deft. 
Signed Charles Robertson. May 1782.” 

Family tradition says that John Sevier 
was appointed guardian for the two chil- 
dren. After Keziah’s second marriage to 
Major Jonathan Tipton they moved about 
1800 to Buncombe County, N. C., where 
they reared a large family whose descend- 
ants live in that area today. The names 
Charles Sevier and Valentine are common 
Tipton names among their descendants. 

Charles Robertson Sevier, oldest son of 
Robert Sevier, was married in Greene 
County to Elizabeth Witt. He served as 
Major in the War of 1812, with Andrew 
Jackson. Later he moved to Texas and 
has many descendants scattered abroad 
today. 

Valentine Sevier, the babe of four months 
in 1780, was also married in Greene County, 
Tennessee, to Nancy Dinwiddie, and sec- 
ondly to Vinerah Cannon, also in Greene 
County. They have intermarried with the 
Cunningham, Nelson, Vance, McTeers, and 
other Tennessee families, producing many 
distinguished names, among whom are the 
jurist, Thomas A. R. Nelson; the noted 
divine, James I. Vance; and others too 
numerous to mention. This latter son, 
Valentine, is the ancestor of most of the 
Tennessee Seviers and those in southwest 
Virginia and Western Carolina, many of 
whom were present at the dedication of a 
marker, Sept. 9, 1951, at Capt. Robert 
Sevier’s grave. (See John Sevier Chapter 
under Chapter Activities, in this issue.) 


. 


Our grand business undoubtedly is, not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE od 


Ate a series of meetings held in the autumn 
of 1951, your National Chairman heard 
a number of people active in promoting 
the foreign policies of the United States 
speak on various phases of those policies. 
Space does not permit a full report, but you 
will be interested in the following gleanings. 

It was emphasized that the Free World 
must be in a position of strength; therefore, 
we must continue our aid to other nations, 
economically and politically, until we have 
achieved a balance of power. What our 
policy will be thereafter depends upon what 

“opens up.” (Your Chairman could not 
help wondering if, despite that the gen- 
erally accepted reason for organizing the 
U.N. was to promote peace through inter- 
national cooperation, we are reverting to 
the old Balance of Power policy of the 
European countries on a world-wide basis 
“within the United Nations.” ) 

The question was asked if an armistice 
on the 38th Parallel would be considered 
a defeat. It was stated that the achievement 
of Korean unity did not depend necessarily 
upon the military; that unity of Korea has 
been a political objective which will not be 
abandoned, but that it is not our objective 
to bring about political objectives through 
military force. (Yet military force, without 
the consent of Congress, was used to prevent 
defeat of this political objective. Does the 
President of the United States have the 
authority to use American soldiers to repel 
aggression on the part of one foreign coun- 
try upon another foreign country without 
the consent of Congress? Are we to de- 
stroy our Constitutional guarantees in order 
to save one foreign nation from the aggres- 
sive acts of another foreign nation?— 


K. G. R.) 


 Isn’t there danger of overemphasis on 
military might? Answer: A position of 
strength does not depend upon military 
strength only. There always has been a 
very strong labor representation in the Mar- 
shall Plan, which brings about reforms, in- 
directly. There are many changes we desire 
to see brought about, but we cannot inter- 
fere with domestic problems. 

In discussing International Security, the 
promotion of a United Nations military 
force was considered. It is the policy, so 
it seems, to negotiate positions favorable 
to disarming. (But your chairman joins 
others in wondering if placing a standing 
military force—at the disposal of U.N.— 
large enough to maintain world order will 
not tend toward establishing a world dic- 
tatorship—a one-party system, as someone 
has pointed out, for the world.) 

Building positions of strength, it was 
noted, is a delicate matter, and we must 
not go beyond our financial strength. All- 
out mobilization is most dangerous and 
could lead to insolvency. Asked what is 
being done other than preparing militarily, 
it was said that the United States is exerting 
great influence: we have secured agreements 
with the Philippines and Australia; the 
Peace Treaty with Japan; and a bilateral 
treaty with Japan. (Your chairman cannot 
help noting that America long has had the 
friendliest relations with Australia and the 
Philippines. Also, that recently one who 
stands very high in the opinion of thought- 
ful Americans stated that England some- 
time back passed the point of “diminishing 
returns” through taxation; and that if we 
have not reached that point in the United 
States, we are “darn close to it.” It is 
to be earnestly hoped that we will reach that 
elusive we 
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reach the point of “diminishing returns.” 
- Could it be possible to avoid insolvency 
were we to return to the duty of protecting 
_ America rather than continuing to pledge 
ourselves—6°/, of the world’s population— 
to oppose aggression anywhere it might 
occur? Did you sign a scroll committing 
yourself, your country, to do that? ) 
_ Speaking of disarmament, Mr. Louis 
Johnson, ex-Secretary of Defense, once 
_ stated that we have been taken in once but 
_ won't be again. He was forced to retract 
and say we were for disarmament, but had 
to be sure we were not alone; we must have 
adequate safeguards. Yet, stop to consider: 
We were “taken in once,” as Mr. Johnson 
stated; then we demobilized immediately 
2 after World War II, knowing other nations 
were not doing so. 
At that time our chief policy makers pro- 
Pi in great confidence in communist re- 
mes. Belatedly, these officials now say 
ie ussia’s word is not to be relied upon, and 
. mobilization is proceeding at a rate that is 
_* frighteningly costly in more ways than one. 
It is amazing that those in high places 
could have believed in the integrity of com- 
-munists—Russian or Chinese or of any 
any time. One would think 
_ that surely these high officials were cog- 
ot nizant of the history of communism in Rus- 
sia el prior to World War II! It is posi- 
tively amazing that they now assert, as 


is not to be trusted; that the chaaae com- 
munists are a degree below barbarism! 

_ That is what Mr. and Mrs. Average Amer- 
ican have been trying to tell our political 
_ leaders for some years. 


The teaching of Americanism is a sure 
_ means of defense. This is being done by 
our many patriotic school teachers—in our 
an able and our private schools. Our Good 
x Citizenship Medals project helps to promote 
_ American ideals. Support it. Our own Ap- 
= __ proved Schools are another source of Na- 
= tional Defense in that they promote good 
Americans. The work at the Blue Ridge 
School, in Virginia, is maintaining the self. 
confidence and pride in many a boy and 
fhe who is the victim of a broken ies 
e Virginia Daughters completed a fund, 
begun is in 1941, for a boys’ dormitory. But 


ful at many meetings. 
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costs went up, so the present administration 
is adding to the original fund and hopes to 
complete it by 1953. This is National De- 
fense through education. In 1941 your 
National Chairman was State Regent of 
Virginia and is proud to have the present 
State Regent complete this fine undertaking, 


Katharine G. Reynolds 


"GEORGE WASHINGTON 


On the birthday of our first President, 
consider earnestly these famous words: “It 
is our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances with any portion of the for- 
eign world,” spoken in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, September 17, 1796. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“That this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

The above was misquoted by the Crusade 
for Freedom, implying that Lincoln was an 
internationalist by placing the word “world” 
instead of “nation” in the first line. Need 
we distort the words of a statesman to pro- 


mote internationalism? 


OUR GRATITUDE 


For having forwarded to this Committee 
checks in payment of material mailed to 
State Conferences or District Meetings: 

Mrs. Lloyd Goman, State Chairman, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. W. Lawrence Gulick, 
State Chairman, New Jersey; Mrs. Francis 
C. Wilson, State Chairman, New Mexico; 
Mrs. Calvin W. Stewart, State Chairman, 
Washington; and Mrs. George Giinther, 
State Chairman, Wyoming. 

We were delighted with your enthusiastic 
letters and programs showing the time and 
effort you expended in promoting National 
Defense precepts to protect our Constitu- 
tional Republic. 

May we suggest that instead of the com- 
plicated procedure of having the Daughters 
pay for each pamphlet or mimeographed 
review, you place a coin receiver on the 


table with a sign, “Contributions gratefully’ 


received.” This has proved most success- 
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COMMENDATIONS 


To Mrs. Ralph Bortell, of Bell, Califor- 
nia, for distributing FIVE HUNDRED 
COPIES of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

With many children being taught “One 
World” songs, we must revive interest in 


AMERICANISM. 


UN 


“Specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions such as UNICEF and WHO depend 
for their purchasing funds on voluntary 
appropriations made by the various coun- 
tries of the UN, of which total funds the 
United States contributes 72 per cent.” 
(From a column by Marie T. Brown, Wash- 
ington Star, November 25, 1951.) 

“Voluntary appropriations?” Who de- 
cides that Americans, less than 7 per cent 
of the population of the world, can shoulder 
such a burden? With United States taxes 
at the saturation point (there is another 
plan to raise them again) , one wonders how 
long we can endure the prolific spending of 
these internationalists before they bankrupt 
our country, or IF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE WILL BECOME INCENSED 
ENOUGH to demand withdrawal from all 
these international involvements and experi- 
ments before that bankruptcy sweeps us 
into a socialistic state or a world govern- 

DID YOU KNOW THAT 


Curtailment of newsprint has been or- 
dered for American publications to provide’ 
allocations for foreign publications. 


More money has been collected by the 
Treasury Department since 1945 than the 
entire amount collected since our country 
was founded. 


It took FIVE DAYS to end World War I, 
TWO DAYS to arrange a cease-fire for 
World War II in Europe, FOUR DAYS to 
negotiate cease-fire in t the Pacific in World 
War II, and at this writing, nine weeks pre- 
vious to publication, the UNITED NA- 
TIONS, which was organized to keep peace 
in the world, has been haggling since July, 
1951, on cease-fire negotiations in Korea. 


In his third term the expenses of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt were $528,690, 
while in 1952 President Truman’s expenses 
will be $2,614,215. (United States News, 
July 27, 1951.) 


Dean Acheson was quoted in a Canadian 
newspaper as being for a federation of the 
Atlantic Pact countries after he was inter- 
viewed by a newspaperman at the Ottawa 
Conference on NATO. 


GOVERNMENT 


We have three million people on our Fed- 
eral Government payroll. The figure con- 
tinues to grow by 2,000 a MONTH. By 
order of Dean Acheson, these employees 
may be LOANED to international agencies 
yet REMAIN on the government payroll 
as employees of United States. Thus, a 
tremendous amount of the cost for our in- 
ternational involvements is hidden. 


We are not being governed by our duly- 
elected representatives but by dictation of 
one political appointee. He was not chosen 
by the people. He has no Constitutional 
authority to set himself up as a dictator over 
the American system of three Executive 
Departments and usurp the power of Con- 
gressional authority, doling out billions of 
our funds to other nations with no account- 


ing to the people who pay these billions. 


The present trend is not consistent with 
American self-government but has the ele- 
ments of a dictatorship. Histories have 
never recorded that any nation perished 
from too little government but many have 
fallen from too much government. 


The Congress did not decide that we 
should enter Korea. That was an executive 
order by Mr, Truman. No war has been 
declared but Americans are fighting a 
holding police action without fighting to 
win or being allowed by the United Nations 
to bomb the sources of supply. Our troops 
are under the order of an organization 
which represents the very communist coun- 
tries who are fighting us. 

How quickly our fears could be assuaged 
if we had the confidence in our statesmen 
that they would loyally protect the the ‘Consti- 
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tution of the United States and not promote 
the Atlantic Union form of world govern- 
ment or the United Nations into a world- 
overning body. Never to my knowledge 
es they expressed concern over the 
AMERICAN TAXPAYER or the fact that 
we are sacrificing our men at the rate of 
90 per cent in Korea, but rather they are 
always worried over the conditions in the 
rest of the world. 

Since some imply the Constitution is out- 
moded, perhaps honor and loyalty, truth 
and patriotism are becoming outmoded 
also. With eight hundred million under the 
communist atheistic cloak, perhaps Chris- 
tianity will soon be outmoded. = =—— 

ATROCITIES 

Contained in General Ridgway’s regular 
semi-monthly report to the United Nations 
for the last half of August was the figure 
of 8,000 United States victims of atrocities. 
Yet there was not one word of reprimand to 
the perpetrators by the United Nations, nor 
did the AMERICAN PEOPLE whose sons 
and husbands compose 90 per cent of the 
forces in Korea know of these horror kill- 
ings until the exposure by Colonel James M. 
Hanley on November 14. 

Outraged Americans wonder what the 
aim could have been in suppressing this in- 
formation. Perhaps the fact that bitter 
resentment would be the natural reaction 
against the other nations of the United 
Nations (only 16 have sent token forces 
while 53 endorsed the action) would sweep 
America and we would ask ourselves, “Will 
our men be sent to Egypt next, or Iran, or 
Yugoslavia as a United Nations police 
force?” 

How repugnant it would be to a patriotic 
American to sit at a conference table with 
those who countenance such brutality to 
AMERICANS. With whom have we aligned 
ourselves and why was the United Nations 
created if not to stop wars and prevent 
killings? 

Chapter I, Article 1, of the United 
Nations Charter states, “. . . to take effec- 
tive collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to peace. . It is 
apparent | that Americans are the “collective 
measures” and the other members ignore 
Article 43: “1. All members of the United 
Nations, in order to contribute to the main- 
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tenance of international peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
a special agreement, or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and 
security.” 

Other nations hide behind the 
ment or special agreements,” saying none 
were made. “Collective security” is then 
a failure and a myth if the member nations 
willfully disregard their responsibilities 
while American homes are smothered with 
a hideous silence as we wonder, “Could one 
of those brutally mistreated or murdered 
men have been my brother, my son, my 
father, or was it Johnny from next door, or 
that wholesome red-headed neighbor who 
always whistled when he strode up the 
street?” 

Fighting for the United States of America 
with Old Glory flying; fighting to protect 
our freedom; fighting to WIN with every 
weapon available would be shirked by no 
true patriot. 

How different to be a “policeman” under 
a United Nations banner which represents 
the very forces who are supplying the arms, 
the planes, and committing the atrocities. 
How different to be restricted within a “con- 
tained” territory and not be able to bomb 
the enemy sources of supply because the 
United Nations says “NO.” How different 
to know that your own country cannot 
decide how long you shall fight and cannot 
make the cease-fire agreement. How differ- 
ent to know that you are the pawn of an 
international organization which does not 
invoke Article 5 of its Charter: “A member 
of the United Nations against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action has been 
taken by the Security Council may be sus- 
pended from the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of membership . 

In the warmth and a of your Amer- 
ican home consider the future. Don’t be 
ruled by the fear propaganda that we need 
the other countries. They need us much 
more than we need them. Private enterprise 
and individual freedom are supplying your 
taxes which carry the world today. If those 
ragged men who fought the Revolution had 
been ruled by fear there would be no United 
States of America. If you succumb to fear, 
that for which they fought will be lost 


forever. Frances B. Lucas 
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I WANT YOU (R.K.O. Goldwyn). Cast: 
Dana Andrews, Dorothy McGuire, Farly 


Granger. 


Concerning itself with the soldier going 
off to today’s war, this poignant drama 
presents a modern version of an attitude 
toward that war. Completely disillusioned, 
this today’s soldier does not regard war as 
glorious. In spite of his yearning to re- 
main at home with his sweetheart, or wife 
and children, the soldier’s deep-rooted feel- 
ing of patriotism shines forth when he 
overcomes his natural desire to let someone 
else do his chore for him. He shoulders 
his gun and goes off to do his part, as his 
father has done before him. 

The story concerns the reactions to his 
conflict of each member of a particular 
family, an average American family, any- 
where in America. Two of the men have 
fought in World Wars. The young son 
of the family is about to be drafted, the 
older son is being recalled. The young 
son’s rebellion, his overcoming of it, the 
older son’s reluctance to join up again, his 
final decision; the attitude of the wives, 
mother and sweetheart, clinging to their 
loved ones; and their understanding resig- 
nation to conflict in which all must do their 
part make for straight-forward drama. 

Though in a sense a character study of 
people caught up in strife and conflict, this 
story has fine entertainment values. 


NAVAJO (Lippert). Cast: Francis (him- 
self) Kee Teller, John Mitchell. 


Enacted to the narration of a small boy, 
this sensitive drama tells the story of a 
Navajo Indian boy. Relating the incredible 
hardships which he, his grandfather, his 
mother and two sisters have endured, he 
tells how all have met their death but him- 
self and one sister. He has been much im- 
pressed by the legends of superstition, 
customs, beliefs and traditions of his peo- 
ple, as related by his revered old grand- 
father. In the philosophy of his people 
there runs an undercurrent of knowledge 
that it is wrong to kill, and wrong to hold 
evil thoughts. With conflicting emotions 
and a great desire to be free and un- 
hampered as were his people, the lad de- 
velops a resentment and fear of the white 
man and a dislike of the white man’s school 
in which he has been placed. He runs away 
from school, to his native caves. 


Motion Pictures | 


When the teacher and an Indian guide 
pursue him, he flees to the arid canyons 
where his ancestors have fled before him, 
Most of the action takes place as the boy 
climbs the tortuous, dangerous crags, up 
and away. When one of the pursuers is 
hurt, he is coaxed to go for help. Sud- 
denly he is won over and goes back. 

Far removed from the usual kind of 
Indian story, this subject is here treated 
with sympathetic understanding. The In- 
dian boy displays qualities of perseverance, 
courage, reverence and _ resourcefulness; 
the white teachers, kind understanding. 

Filmed on the authentic Navajo reserva- 
tion in Arizona, and a fine study of these 
people, this may be regarded as a docu- 
mentary. It gives us a glimpse into the 
inner thoughts and into the ways of a little 
understood group of people. 


JUNGLE OF CHANG (R.K.O.-Svensk). 
Documentary, Commentary, by Leonard 
Bucknall Eyre. 


This is a fascinating story of a young 
native couple, entering upon their life to- 
gether, in far-away Siam. On their wed- 
ding day they leave their native village, as 
is the custom, to find their own place in 
the jungle, clearing the way for their little 
home and a rice farm. Their adventurous 
struggle against the many dangers of the 
vast jungle, with only the simplest equip- 
ment, is a challenge to their ingenuity. 

They contrive ways to trap wild animals 
coming dangerously near, subdue the 
“rogue” elephant, teaching him to do their 


+ bidding, in harvesting the teakwood; they 


trap the tiger which has killed their goat. 
They struggle against drought and poverty, 
finding ways to offset difficult obstacles. 

Over all, the loving devotion of the couple 
for each other is felt, as they work together, 
with patient and persistent effort. They 
show great fondness for their animal pets. 
A gay and warm friendliness surrounds 
the neighbors as they all work together. 

The language in the picture is that of the 
natives, with English interpretation added. 
Effective music has been dramatically 
woven into the background. This is a docu- 
mentary, and, because it brings to us the 
actual lives and customs of natives of a 
far-off land, is a travelogue, especially ap- 
propriate for C. A. R. groups. 
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ad Colonel William Cabell 
Santa Ana 
* Santa Susana 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
* American 
* Eugenia Washington 
IOWA 
* Priscilla Alden 
MASSACHUSETTS 
* General Ebenezer 
MINNESOTA 
* Colonial 
Mendota 
Minneapolis 
* Old Trails 
NEBRASKA 
Fort Kearney 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
* Eunice Baldwin 
Mercy Hathaway White 
NEW JERSEY 
* Claverack 
NEW YORK 
Catherine 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Independence Hall 
TENNESSEE 
* Zachariah Davies 
WASHINGTON 
* Robert Gray 
* Sacajawea 


GOLD BADGES for p 

CALIFORNIA 

*El Palo Alto 

* Santa Barbara 
CONNECTICUT 

* Roger Sherman 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

* Monticello 


NEW YORK 
* Jonas Bronck 
* Southampton Colony 
PENNSYLVANIA 
* Colonel Andrew Lynn 
* Moshannon 


CALIFORNIA 
Patience Wright, Santa 
Colonel William Cabell 
CONNECTICUT 
Mary Wooster 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Colonel John Washington 
Thomas Marshall 
GEORGIA 
Lachlan 


reviously-listed Chapters 


tee 


GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

* Captain Stephen Ashby 
MAINE 


149 SILVER BADGE Honor Roll Chapters 
1,052 GOLD BADGE Honor Roll Chapters 
1,201 TOTAL Honor Roll Chapters as of November 30, 1951 
BLUE STARS on GOLD BADGES 


One Blue Star—61 per Member 


Barbara, Sequoia, Tomsipal 


4 Menor Ho House, Sarah Franklin, 


Continued through November 30, 1951 


Additions to 
National Honor Roll of Chapters 


= 


MINNESOTA 


General James Knapp, O! 


OREGON 
Coos Bay ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware County, Germantown, Valley Forge 
TENNESSEE 
Colonel Joseph Hardin, ects Lick James Lewis 
VIRGINIA 
Doctor Elisha Dick 
WASHINGTON 
Willapa 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Princess Aracoma 
WYOMING 
Pilot Butte 


Two Blue Stars—8$2 per Member—Z indicates pre- 
viously-listed as 1-Blue Star 


CALIFORNIA 
# Edmund Randolph, Long Beach, # Rubidoux 
CONNECTICUT 
Sarah Ludlow Pi 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA abs 
# Captain Wendell Wolfe, # Dolly Madison, # Inde- 
pendence Bell, # Margaret Whetten, # Victory 
GEORGIA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
# Fort Phoenix 
OHIO 


# Bethia Southwick 
PENNSYLVANIA 
# Jeptha Abbott 
RHODE ISLAND 
# Pawtucket, # William Ellery 
VIRGINIA 
# Francis Wallis 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 
Wausau 


7 


Three Blue Stars—83 per Member—Z indicates pre- 
viously-listed as 1-Blue Star or 2-Blue Star 
CALIFORNIA 
# Acalanes, # Alhambra-San Gabriel, 
# Santa Monica 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
# Captain Joseph Magruder, # Fort McHenry, # Keystone, 
Mary Washington 
INDIANA 
Lafayette Spring 


Major Hugh Moss, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
# Ranger 


# Freedom Hill 
WEST VIRGINIA 
# John Minear 
265 Chapters have 1 BLUE STAR 
51 Chapters have 2 BLUE STARS 
31 Chapters have 3 BLUE STARS 
347 Chapters have BLUE 


BLUE STARS as of 30 November 1951 
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Our Supreme 


it has been my pleasure to 
view the Kodachrome slides of our 
Washington D. A. R. buildings. October, 
official anniversary of our founding, 
brought fond memories of our Founders 
and the beginnings of our Society. Then 
came “The D. A. R. Story” by Lonnelle 
Aikman, published in the November 1951 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine. 

My reactions were profound admiration, 
respect and reverence! Did others share 
my feelings? Were they also proud of their 
eligibility and membership in this organiza- 
tion of Patriotic women, descendants of 
Revolutionary Patriots, whose service, not 
rank—whose love of Country, not selfish 
ambitions—made them Patriots? Were 
others proud to be one of over four hun- 
dred thousand women whose loyalty to their 
Society and ideals for which their ancestors 
fought made these awe ispiring, useful 
buildings? These buildings are symbolic 
of the strength of our Society and our love 
of American Ideals. 

Through the foresight and courage of our 
Founders we enjoy the privilege of resi- 
dence in the Nation’s Capital, our D Street 
address appropriately 1776. The comple- 
tion of these buildings is our supreme 
achievement. 

Let us consider the latest building project 
which completed our block-long structure, 
ponnes and sacrificed for by loyal mem- 

rs. 

After two months of careful study, having 
been told to “look forward fifty years and 
then find the space,” the Building Survey 
Committee ss a report at the March 3, 
1948, National Board meeting. This re- 
port contained a motion authorizing the 
proper persons to negotiate a loan not to 
exceed $900,000 (THE ESTIMATED 
COST) in order to erect an addition to our 
Administration building. This motion was 
presented at Continental Congress and 
passed 950 to 210. 

Since labor and material had to be paid 
for as used, funds had to be available. If 
each of our 164,134 members would con- 
tribute $5.50, then $900,000 would be 
raised. However, as only about $67,000.00 


By Mrs. Cart V. Houzman, Vice Chairman” 


Achievement 


had been contributed by December 31, 
1948, it was clear that a sum nearer $6 per 
member would be needed to be paid before 
April 1950. 

In 1950 the building was completed and 
turned over to the Daughters. All existing 
bills had to be paid immediately; this was 
done with funds earmarked for the project 
and bank loans. Interest on loans pre- 
viously made had added over $10,000.00 to 
the building’s cost. 

Strikes, followed by higher wages, rising 
prices, unforeseen developments, remodel- 
ing of our oldest building to accommodate 
our Library which was crowding Consti- 
tution Hall, and repairs to both buildings 
demanded because of fire regulations added 
considerably to the final cost. Furnishings, 
which had not been donated, had to be pur- 
chased. All of which made the total cost 
over $1,250,000.00. 

As of April, 1950, our project could be 
considered a new one—the paying-off our 
$510,000.00 loan at the earliest possible 
moment to avoid adding to the cost. If our 
members (then 167,846) would contribute 
$1 per year for three years and members 
behind in their payments would take care 
of their portion, the loans would be liqui- 
dated by April, 1953. 

We have reduced the debt to $370,000. 
Not enough but we can and must reach our 
goal. 

Underground streams, condemned wiring, 
rising prices and construction costs are 
no longer our problem. Additional ex- 

nses will be MEMBER MADE because of 
lack of funds when loan payments and 
interest become due. 

We have perpetuated a society worthy of 
the cause and worthy of ourselves. We have 
the courage and stamina to continue in the 
path chosen by our Founders. We must 
now realize, as they did, that with honor 
and possessions come responsibilities. 


When we sing our Society’s accom- 
plishments during the past sixty-one years 
no sacrifice can be too great to bring our 
Supreme Achievement—the completion of 
our Building Project to fruition. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE, by Curtis P. 
Nettels. Little, Brown and Company, 

Boston, Mass. 338 pp., with Notes, 

_ Acknowledgments, Bibliography and In- 
dex. $5. 


Although practically all phases of the 
life and philosophies of George Washing- 
ton have been written and rewritten, very 
little attention previously has been paid 
to the important political role he played in 
the opening periods of the American Revo- 
lution. 

In this volume, Mr. Nettels, Professor of 
History at Cornell University, shows that 
Washington was an early and ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution. It is the first 
such study to be based on the seven great 
collections of original matter dealing with 
the beginnings of the Revolution and the 
writings of Washington himself. 

The book begins with a summary of 
English politics at the period and moves 
on to the American scene in the decade 
preceding the Declaration of Independence. 
Chief emphasis is on Washington and his 
relations with outstanding contemporaries. 


Book Reviews 


The Declaration of Independence, the 
writer shows, was inevitable from its prior 
series of events, many of them done at 
Washington’s initiative and recommenda- 
tions. “The period is arrived when noth- 
ing less than the most decisive and vigorous 
measures should be pursued,” Washing- 
ton wrote to Charles Lee on Jan. 23, 1776. 
“Our enemies from the other side of the 
Atlantic will be sufficiently numerous. It 
highly concerns us to have as few internal 
ones as possible.” 

A native of Topeka, Kansas, Dr. Nettels 
began contributing to historical journals 
while he was still a graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. For 
23 years he was with the history department 
of the University of Wisconsin and at 
various times has been a visiting lecturer 
at Harvard, Columbia and Johns Hopkins. 

He is the author of two previous books: 
The Money Supply of the American Col- 
onies and The Rests of American Civiliza- 
tion. At present he is a member of the 
editorial board of the nine-volume His- 


tory of American Economic Life, now in 


4 No wonder that Washington came to dis- 

approve of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Did he not remember the Stuart 
Kings, who declared that kings rule not 
by the will of the people, but by divine 
right? 

James I said, “God makes the King, and 
the King makes the law.” Did he not 
have in mind the Hanoverian Kings, es- 
pecially George III, whom his mother con- 
stantly advised, “George, be King!” Had 
not George insisted that English colonists 
in America should pay taxes without repre- 
sentation? 

Remember that Washington is not de- 
scended lineally from those selfish kings. 

Though fit in every way to serve as a wise 
and considerate sovereign had he allowed 
his admirers to proclaim him King of the 
United States, he cammeed said, “No!”, 


Washington’s Royal Ancestry 
(Continued from page 136) 


lo 


preferring to be called the President. He 
was true to his ancestry, however, in recog- 
nizing that most people “love a lord,” and 
while he would have no title for himself, 
he permitted his wife to be called “Lady 
Washington.” There have been many fair 
ladies of the land but Martha Custis Wash- 
ington is the only one to be entitled “Lady.” 
Some unknown writer has said: 


“Washington, 


The Defender of his Country—The Founder 
of Liberty; 
The Friend of Man. 
History and Tradition are explored in vain 
For a parallel to his Character. 
In the annals of modern greatness 
He stands alone; 
And the noblest names of Antiquity 
Lose their Lustre in his Presence.” 
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Washington and National Defense 


purl 

Moreover, the law ‘can be kept on the 
books at little expense, and it will give our 
friends and allies renewed confidence in us 
—will prove our determination to support 
them in opposing aggression. But let me 
repeat: it is not, nor can it be, a substitute 
for Washington’s idea of a citizen Army. 

Inevitably, of course, there are always 
those who say in effect: “All right, if 
Washington’s approach to security is so all- 
important, how is it that we have managed 
to become the greatest and freest nation on 
earth without adopting his plan? How 
have we survived without taking his ad- 
vice?” 

I have already answered that argument 
in part. We have survived and grown 
great without taking his full advice only 
at a tremendous cost in lives, resources, 
blood and dollars. 

But over and above this, I sincerely be- 
lieve that our continued existence as a free 
nation is due to a deep and more intangible 
reason. 

I think Washington was sensing this in- 
tangible when he made the following pro- 
phetic statement in his First Inaugural Ad- 
dress: 

“The preservation of the Sacred fire of 
Liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
form of government, are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally staked in the 
Experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” 

The fact that we won the Revolution— 
pitiable, ill-equipped colonists against the 
powerful British Empire—was one of the 
greatest miracles in the history of the 
world. I have the feeling, and I believe 
Washington did, too, that there was some 
Divine purpose in the establishment of this 
country. During his Inaugural Address | 
think he was harking back to the bitter days 
of the Revolution when, miraculously 
enough, he was able to lead his confused 
people to a victory that astounded the 
civilized world, 

Nor did these miracles stop with the 
Revolution. In 1812, by all odds, the 
British should have won back what they 
lost a few years earlier. More recently, we 
came out of World War I with a victory 
that must have seemed miraculous to our 


(Continued from page 112) 


enemies. And just yesterday, in World 
War II, all our Lectin, all our freedom, 
all our liberty, hung by a fragile thread. 

Yet that thread did not break. Perhaps, 
as someone has said, it is true that a Special 
Providence looks after the United States of 
America. 

Even though this be true, we must re- 
member the warning of Daniel Webster: 
“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and are always ready to guard and 
defend it.” 

We have escaped destruction many times 
by the narrowest of margins. We may 
never be so fortunate again unless we take 
the advice of Washington and heed this 
warning of Webster. 

Present problems and possibilities are 
proof of this. We are engaged today in a 
great historic struggle on whose outcome 
the very fate of the world may rest. On the 
one hand we have democracy built on 
Christian principles, and on the other 
atheistic communism. 

This head-on conflict between two power- 
ful forces is the supreme issue of the day. 
Make no mistake about it. Communism is 
bent on wrecking those countries uphold- 
ing Western civilization and the philosophy 
on which it is built. 

America is irrevocably committed to the 
leadership of these democratic forces who 
believe in a world of moral law and ordered 
justice as against a world of terrorism and 
the rule of sheer force. 

And make no mistakes about this either: 
Democracy in the world will stand or fall 
on the manner in which America continues 
to lead the struggle for its preservation. 

Washington ot that we must be strong 
to be free. Were he here today he would 
know—as we do—that we will not win 
this present struggle without strength— 
military strength, moral strength, spiritual 
strength. 

Each of these types of power comple- 
ments the other. We have seen those who 
were undeniably in the moral right go down 
before immoral forces of superior physical 
strength. By the same token we know that 
sheer strength of arms alone is not sufficient 
to resolve the present great struggle in our 
favor. 
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We can lose the battle for lack of physical 
preparation or for lack of faith in our 
cause. We have built up here in this coun- 
try a way of life that has brought us nearer 
than any people in any time to man’s ulti- 
mate dream of liberty and freedom; yet 
we can lose the battle if we are tempted— 
because we are not absolutely perfect—to 
give up our democratic system in exchange 
for that mirage of perfection, communism. 

It is possible that we can lose the battle 
—and our freedom—by refusing, through 
misunderstanding or a reluctance to face 
the facts, to adopt those principles of na- 
tional security laid down so long ago by 
George Washington. 
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Just as surely, we must strike a reason- 
able balance in our preparation. We have 
made great progress toward that end. We 
can make still more if we will listen to what 
George Washington has to say to us today. 

Our nation is indeed the last best hope 
for “the preservation of the Sacred fire of 
Liberty.” We can fulfill our destiny if we 
choose to do it—and I am certain that we 
will. I am certain because I share the faith 
expressed by Martin Luther when he wrote 
these lines: 


“And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us 

We will not fear for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us.” 


aint 


REATER LOVE hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for a 
friend.” 

Sam Davis was born October 6, 1842, 
near Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and was 
educated at Western Military Institute, in 
Nashville. 

Early in the Civil War he joined the Con- 
federate Army, Company I, First Tennessee 
Regiment, and in 1863 he was assigned to 
Shaw’s Scouts, Cheatham’s Division. 

In November, 1863, he was sent by Gen. 
Braxton Bragg on the perilous mission of 
penetrating, in disguise, the Federal lines 
in Middle Tennessee and obtaining accurate 
information of the fortification, numbers 
and movements of the Federal troops. This 
he obtained, much of it from a young Fed- 
eral Officer with whom he became friendly, 
closely connected with Gen. G. M. Dodge’s 
headquarters. 

Young Davis, in trying to escape out of 
the lines, was captured and papers found 


The Tennessee Boy Hero 


By Joun Trotwoop Moore 


Former Tennessee State Historian 
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tacked under his saddle, and in his boot. 
Among them were complete maps of the 
fortifications, possessed only by Gen. Dodge 
himself and evidently taken from his files. 

He was court-martialed and condemned 
to be hanged, but Gen. Dodge, admiring 
his wonderful courage, sent one of his own 
staff to him after he was on the gallows and 
offered him his horse, his side arms and a 
free pass to Bragg’s army if he would tell. 

Davis’ reply is immortal: “If I had a 
thousand lives to live I would lose them all 
before I would betray my friends or the 
confidence of my informer.” He turned to 
the men who were adjusting the rope and 
said, “I am ready. Do your duty, men.” 
Davis was hanged at Pulaski, Tennessee, 
November 27, 1863, where a large monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. 


His statue is on Tennessee State Capitol | i 


grounds in Nashville, Tennessee, and Gen. 
Dodge, forty years afterward, contributed 


liberally for its erection. 


5 ‘Think that day lost whose low-descending sun 
_ Views from thy hand no noble action done. 
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pis past month’s correspondence has 
been most interesting, although many 
of your letters have contained the same 
queries about certain statements your Par- 
liamentarian has made in previous articles. 
But it is gratifying to find so many of you 
are reading the Magazine. Here are a few 
of the questions which will bear emphasiz- 
ing again. 

Question. Should the Chapter Regent 
appoint the Nominating Committee, if not 
explain why? 

Answer. The Nominating Committee 
must be elected by the Chapter. It is a 
committee that the Regent does not appoint 
and neither is she an ex-officio member of 
it. Now the “why.” Were the Regent per- 
mitted to appoint this committee, it would 
place too much power in her hands. 

QuesTION. Is it a good plan to elect some 
of the Chapter Officers each year over a 
period of three years? 

Answer. By employing the “stagger” 
system, the Chapter is in the throes of an 
election which is most upsetting to the Chap- 
ter. But the main objection to this method 
is that an incoming Regent inherits several 
members who are left over from the other 
administration, and in her second year 
here comes another new group, while the 
third year of her term she leaves those 
elected then for the incoming Regent. 

This method was probably started in the 
dark ages when organizations felt they must 
have a few left-overs for leaven for the 
poor ignorant Regent and her officers. But 
this is out now, for we elect all of our 
officers the same year. In fact, there is 
never a new Board, for many already in 
office are elected to other offices. Some- 
times it seems it might be a wise thing to 
include in the Chapter By-Laws that no 
member may serve on the Board longer 
than a certain number of years. (Don’t 
make it too many.) 

Question. We are a very large Chapter 


and some of the members think we should 


have a large Board, so for years we have 
carried in our By-Laws that the Regent 
shall appoint the Chairmen of all Standing 


Pvesedure 


uy By NELLIE Watts FLEMING 
National Parliamentarian 


Committees, who shall be members of the 
Board with a vote; is this a good policy? 
We also have all of our past Regents mem- 
bers of the Board, with vote. 

Answer. No. This is not a good policy. 
In the set-up of our Society we do not per- 
mit appointed members to be on the Board. 
The Board should be composed of elected 
members. Please note that our past Presi 
dents General are not members of the Na 
tional Board of Management. Now as your — 
Chapter is quite large and you feel the © 
Board should be large, amend your By-Laws _ 
to include a certain number of sas 1 re 
large on the Board nominated and elected — 
as your officers and serving the same te 
as the officers. These members can — 
be regular voting members and serve 
the Chairmen of your Standing Commies, 

Question. Is it permissible to have 
proxy or absentee voting at the Chapter 
meetings? 

Answer. No, all voting must be in 
person. The Chapters that have this method © 
of voting in their By-Laws must take it out 

Question. May a past Regent be elected _ 
again as the Regent of her Chapter? s 

ANSWER. Yes she may, but if possible — 
there should be several intervening — 
between her terms. While your Parliamen 
tarian does not advocate this, it is mor 
satisfactory than to have the past Regents 
members of the Board. 

Question. Should the State By-Laws re 
quire Chapter endorsement of a membe 
before she may become a candidate for . 
State office? : 

Answer. This is going to be a “Yes =a = 


No” answer, as it is hard to make a positive 
statement about it. Yes, it seems any can 
didate whose Chapter is not willing to en-— 
dorse her should not come out for State 
office. Yet, on the other hand, there is 
sometimes a little petty jealousy ina Chap- __ 
ter which might keep a candidate from 
being endorsed. You will have to abide 
by the requirements of the State By-Laws 
beri Our Chapter is a large one so 
we have a First and a Second Vice Regent, — 
(Continued on page 252) 
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"MINUTES 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT) > 
SPECIAL MEETING 


December 5, 1951 


pues Special Meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. James B. Patton, in the Board 
Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, December 5, 1951, at 12:00 
noon. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Barker, read one 
verse of the greatest story ever written about Jesus 
according to the Gospel of St. Luke, and offered 
prayer. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Currier, 
called the roll, the following members being 
present: National Officers: Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Rex, 
Mrs. Barker, Mrs. Currier, Mrs. Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. 
Kuhner, Miss Carraway, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Re- 
pass, Mrs. Goodfellow. State Regents: Mrs. 
Skinner, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Duncan. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Kerr, gave the 
report on membership as follows: Deceased, 524; 
resigned, 700; for reinstatement, 145, and moved 
that 145 former members be reinstated. Seconded 
by Mrs. Barker. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Trewhella, read 
her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 975 applications pre- 
sented to the Board. 
Dorotuy D. TREWHELLA, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 975 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Schermerhorn. Adopted. 

In the absence of the Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Wright, her report was read by the 
Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Currier. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from October 24th 
to December 5th: 

Upon the death of the State Regent of Ohio, 
Mrs. Earl Blaine Padgett, the State Vice Regent, 
Mrs. Ralph O. Whitaker, automatically succeeds 
to the state regency and her name is presented for 
confirmation. 

Through their respective State Regents, the 
following members-at-large are presented for con- 


firmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Mary — 


Hansen Green, Kendall, Florida; Mrs. 


Ethel M. Carter, Salisbury, Missouri; Mrs. Mary 
Walker Anderson, Sturgis, South Dakota; Mrs. 
Grace North Reed, Crossville, Tennessee. 

There being no State Regent in Canada your 
Organizing Secretary General appoints and pre- 
sents for confirmation as Organizing Regent at 
— Ontario, Canada, Mrs. Genevieve Capps 

ay. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: Mrs. Kate Bennett Led- 
better Gunter, Sanford, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Louise Allen Farrell, Troy, North Carolina; Miss 
Laura Jervey Hopkins, Hopkins, South Carolina; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sarah Bramell Hay Frazer, Wythe, 
Virginia. 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing reappointment of Organizing Regents is 
requested: Mrs. Kate Bennett Ledbetter Gunter, 
Sanford, North Carolina; Mrs. Louise Allen Far- 
rell, Troy, North Carolina; Miss Laura Jervey Hop- 
kins, Hopkins, South Carolina; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sarah Bramell Hay Frazer, Wythe, Virginia. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-Laws and 
are now presented for confirmation: Abendschone, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas; Santa Gertrudes, 
Downey, California; Colonel David Hall, Lewes, 
Delaware; Tomoka, Clermont, Florida; Mayaimi, 
South Miami, Florida; Fort Vallonia, Seymour, 
Indiana; Grenada, Grenada, Mississippi; Cedar 
River, Holdenville, Oklahoma; Daniel Witcher, 
Woodville, Texas; Prestwould, South Hill, Vir- 
ginia; Borough of Norfolk, South Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Princess Anne County, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia; Olympus, Seahurst, Washington; Simcoe, 
Union Gap, Washington. 

Epitn H. Wricut, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Currier moved the confirmation of one State 
Regent; the confirmation of five Organizing Re- 
gents; the reappointment of four Organizing Re- 
gents; the confirmation of fourteen Chapters. 
Seconded by Mrs. Rex. Adopted 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Kerr, moved that 
one former member be reinstated. Seconded by 
Mrs. Russell. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Currier, 
read the minutes of today’s meeting, which were 
approved as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:25 p. m. 


Emiry L. Currier, 


ecole Recording Secretary General, 
N.S. D 


“abe 
American Flag to wipe dishes?” 


G. D. Davis, Washington, D. C. 


A teacher in an Americanization Class asked, “Why wouldn’t you use the 
o The young daughter of one of the students 
answered, “Because the lint would come off on the glasses!”—Contributed by 
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William Strong (Proctor, Ark.). Real- 
izing our Building obligation, a group of 
our members who live in Memphis, Tenn., 
decided to sponsor a benefit Book Review- 
Tea. 

Mrs. F. P. Jacobs opened her spacious 
home for this occasion in Galloway Park, 
Memphis. Co-hostesses. were: Mrs. D. M. 
Biggs, Mrs. W. G. Person, Mrs. W. E. Biggs, 
Miss Annie Louise Golightly, Mrs. W. S. 
Danner, Mrs. Blake Russell, Mrs. L. F. 
Etter, Miss Vesta H. Hill, Mrs. Warren 
Davie, Mrs. Gladys H. Phifer, Mrs. A. B. 
Conard, Mrs. J. G. Connelly. 

Mrs. Merrill Parrish Hudson graciously 
gave her services to review the book of 
Harnett Kane, “Gentlemen, Swords And 
Pistols.” It is a rare treat to hear Mrs. 
Hudson give a book review. 

The Tea table was beautiful. 
and Mrs. Davie poured. 

After a pleasant afternoon October 26, 
the William Strong Chapter found an over- 
flowing contribution tray, and are happy 
to report they have remitted $2 per capita 
to the Building Fund, and now have 87 
members. 


Mrs. Etter 


Ruth S. Massey, Regent 


Bertha Hereford Hall (Leesburg, 
Fla.). Mrs. Franklin L. Ezell entertained 
the Chapter November 9 at her home, 
“Love’s Point,” on Lake Harris, at a delight- 
ful gathering in celebration of the 22nd 
anniversary, honoring Charter Members. 

The house was decorated with white 
chrysanthemums. The beautiful birthday 
cake, in blue and white, was cut by Mrs. 
Lillian Vickers Smith, Vice Regent, Charter 
Member and first Treasurer. Delicious 
punch was served from a handsome crystal 
punch bowl, presided over by a Charter 
Member, Mrs. W. E. Mershon, competent 
Registrar since founding of the Chapter. 

Mrs. Paul Burns, Regent, presided over 
a short business session. Mrs. W. A. Frame, 
Charter Member and Treasurer, gave a good 
report of finances and later made a talk on 
the D. A. R. Macazine, which was an in- 


‘spiration for subscriptions. 


For the program, Mrs. Ezell read clip- 
pings from her wonderful scrapbook, giving 


Chapters 


the story of the organization meeting Nov. 
8, 1929, at the home of a Charter Member, 
Mrs. R. F. Blackford. The story contained 
the organization program and the lists of 
Charter Members and guests present. 
Mrs. Ezell, Organizing Regent, presented 
each Charter Member with a corsage. She 
had a surprise Chapter Birthday gift for 
each member, a beautiful printed booklet 
with many photos, dedicated to the Charter 
Members. Compiled by Mrs. Ezell, it has 
a history of the Chapter from 1929 to 1946, 
the 15 years she was Regent. Assisting her 
in entertaining was her daughter, Mrs. T. C. 
Hanson, Junior Member. 
Mrs. Herbert Butler presented a check 
to the Chapter for a birthday gift. Corsages 
were given to the Regent, Mrs. A. W. 
Newett, Past Regent, and Mrs. Ezell by 
Mrs. Judson Lamoure. Charter Members 
present were Mrs. Ezell, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Mershon, Mrs. Frame, Mrs. F. T. Hanford, 
Mrs. C. T. Lowrey, Mrs. H. T. Morrison, 
Mrs. David Newell. 
Veola Badger Ezell _ 
Organizing Regent 


Mary Washington Colonial (New 
York, N. Y.) held its Fifty-fifth Anniversary 
Luncheon Monday, November 19, at the 
Park Lane Hotel. 

The setting was one of unusual beauty, 
being held in the famous high-ceilinged 
Tapestry Room. The seven magnificent 
Seventeenth Century Bruxelles Parsonage 
Tapestries in this room were woven by 
Guillaume Bolencir, a. celebrated Brussels 
weaver of military subjects. Some are 
signed with the Bruxelles mark, and some 
with the name of the weaver. They depict 
important episodes in the life of Belisarius, 
Roman General. Originally they were in 
the Marechale de Montesquion collection, 
which was sold in Paris in 1770. 

The scene was further enhanced by 
masses of yellow and golden bronze chrys- 
anthemum pompons banked with autumn 
foliage. The chrysanthemum and oak leaf 
motif was carried out in the place cards and 
table folders. 

Miss Marguerite Dawson Winant, Regent, 
presided in her usual gracious and efficient 
manner. 
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The invocation was given by the Honor- 
ary Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, 
Rector of Saint Thomas Church. 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
and Mrs. MacArthur sent warmest greetings 
and best wishes. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
Mrs. Edgar B. Cook, State Regent; Mrs. 
Grace L. H. Brosseau, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. William H. Pouch, Honorary 
President General; other National and State 
Officers; National and State Chairmen; 
and many Chapter Regents. 

Immediately following the luncheon and 
addresses, the Empire Quartette, individu- 
ally renowned in the fields of Concert, 
Musical Comedy and Radio, presented a 
diversified program. The Quartette—Jean 
Heisey, Nadine Kurtin, Charles Curtis and 
William Aubin—entertained superbly, and 
were accorded tumultuous applause for their 
artistic performance. Virginia Gerhard was 
the able accompanist. 

The singing of the National Anthem by 
the Quartette and the assemblage closed the 


program. 
Bessie Mitchell Carlisle 
Chairman, Press Relations 


Mach-Wi-Hi-Lusing (Wyalusing, Pa.). 
At the Chapter’s November meeting at the 
Spring Hill Community Hall November 14 
friends were invited to join the members for 
an “Heirloom Airing and Benefit Tea.” 
Despite inclement weather, about 60 at- 
ended. 

The hall was gay with fresh greens and 
red berries, and long tables were spread 
with rare collections of interesting and 
beautiful heirlooms—afghans, coverlets, 
shawls, bonnets, quaint dresses, books, 
Wedgwood, Staffordshire and lustre dishes, 
old glasses, silver, samplers and jewelry. 
Outstanding was a laprobe made in 1877 by 
Earl Browning’s grandmother, who de- 
signed and embroidered the elaborate pat- 
tern in needlepoint and cross-stitches. 

Mrs. Earl A. Browning, Regent, presided 
and greeted the guests. After routine busi- 
ness, she turned the meeting over to Mrs. 
Edward Frear, Program Chairman. Mrs. 
Frear made an inspiring talk on “Our Herit- 
age,” stressing, “It is our challenge from 


our heritage to keep our country free and 
beautiful.” 


Mrs. Frear introduced those who had con- 
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tributed to the heirloom display, and each 
told something about her treasures. Mrs, 
Ralph Culver was in charge of music. Solos 
were sung by Mrs. Robert Caswell and Mrs, 
John Howard. Mrs. Culver spoke on “Cru- 
sade for Freedom.” 

Tea, sandwiches and cakes were served 
from an attractive tea table, at which Mrs. 
Tyler and Mrs. Browning presided. 

The silver offering will be used as the 
Chapter’s contribution for the Memorial 
Bell Tower at Valley Forge. 


Mrs. Earl Browning, Regent 


Major Simon Willard (Harvard, 
Mass.). Mrs. John A. Cleaves, Regent, 
celebrated its fifth birthday September 8, 
with a luncheon at the Harvard Inn. Mrs. 
Alfred Williams, State Regent, and nearly 
all the State officers were guests, including 
Mrs. Edward Everett Sawyer, State Regis- 
trar, who is a Past Regent of the Chapter. 

After the luncheon, the members and 
— were escorted through the Indian 

useum, one of the Wayside Museums in 
Harvard, and then entertained at tea by 
Miss Clara Endicott Sears at her home. 
Miss Sears is an honorary member of the 
Chapter. 

Miss Sears’ guests were given a rare op- 
portunity to see many of the interesting and 
unique articles which she has collected 
from many countries. 

The Chapter’s Fifth Birthday will be long 
remembered by those who were present. 

Mrs. Harold L. Clifford 


Chairman, Press Relations 


Aurora (Aurora, Ill.). A group of the 
Aurora Chapter gathered solemnly and 
proudly on an early Summer morning with 
a number of direct descendants to honoz 
Mrs. Betsy Merriman Andrews by placing 
the D. A. R. marker upon her grave. Mrs. 
Charles Burgess, Regent, presided at the 
ceremony, which included a short biogra- 
phy given by Miss Sophronia McCrosky, a 
great-granddaughter. Other direct de- 
scendants present were: Mrs. Abner Man- 
ning, Mrs. A. J. Meiers, Mrs. Charles Born- 
grebe, and Mrs. Betsy Lennington. 

Betsy Merriman was born September 15, 
1776, in Meriden, Connecticut, daughter of 
Charles and granddaughter of Titus Mer- 
riman both of whom served in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Her ancestor, Nathaniel 
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Merriman, assisted in founding the town 


of Wallington, Connecticut. Betsy mar- 
ried Salmon Andrews, and they subse- 
quently made their home in New York 
State. 

Aurora, Illinois, situated on the banks 
of the Fox River, not too far from Chicago, 
offered choice possibilities to early pio- 
neers from the East. Here was fertile soil, 
plenty of lumber, excellent sites for woolen, 
flour, and sawmills along the river. Soon 
after the town was settled in 1833, Fred- 
erick Stolp came from New York, and his 
enthusiasm led a number of his relatives to 
settle permanently in Aurora. Betsy An- 
drews, a part of this family, then a widow, 
followed them to the West. 

The present Chaplain of the local Chap- 
ter tells an interesting story of attending, 
as a small girl, a huge celebration held in 
honor of Betsy Merriman Andrews’ 100th 
birthday. Hers was a rich life of 101 years. 


Mabel Lacy (Mrs. R. E.) Foulke 


Librarian 


John Sackett (Redford-Detroit, Mich.) . 
Fifty members and guests celebrated the 
Chapter’s tenth birthday November 10 with 
a luncheon at Historic Botsford Inn near 
Redford where the organization meeting 
was held. 

Shortly before that first meeting ten 
years ago, the name John Sackett had been 
selected because he was a Revolutionary 
soldier, but more important, his son, 
Ezekiel, had settled in the Redford area in 
1831. Then too, many of the charter mem- 
bers including the Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
William Turnbull, were proud to claim 


John Sackett as their ancestor. 


Several people helped Mrs. Turnbull 
with the organization of the Chapter. One 
of them was Mrs. Henry B. Joy, now an 


Honorary Vice President General. An- 
other was Mrs. Osmond Heavenrich, who 
was State Regent in 1941 and then became 
Vice President General. Still another was 
Miss Laura Cook, who was State First 
Vice Regent at the time of the Chapter’s 
organization, then became State Regent 
and later Organizing Secretary General. It 
was delightful to have these three with us 
for the Tenth Birthday Celebration. 

The Chapter presented Mrs. Turnbull 
with a gift and her name was placed on 
the Honor Roll at Valley Forge. 

During the Chapter’s early years, inter- 
est was focused on D. A. R. projects that 
seemed feasible for a beginning Chapter 
to undertake. Each year another activity 
has been added and now a C. A. R. Society 
is getting underway. 

n 1949, the Chapter received a Gold 
Star for completing its part in the Build- 
ing Fund being fourth in the State to 
alien that honor. Local organizations 
receive consideration too. The Chapter is 
a member of the Detroit Historical Society 
and has loaned articles for exhibit pur- 
poses. 

Five of the thirty-three members are non- 
residents but the average attendance at each 
meeting is twenty-two. 


Mrs. Clarence W. Ferrell, Regent 


Sioux Lookout (North Platte, Neb.) 
observed their thirty-fifth anniversary of 
organization with all-day ceremonies Mon- 
day, November 5. Mrs. W. P. Venable, 
of Columbus, State Regent, was the main 
speaker for the various events of the day. 
Mrs. I. A. Gilbert, First Vice Regent of 
the local Chapter, entertained at a one 
o’clock luncheon for Mrs. Venable. 

At two-thirty in the afternoon, Mrs. 
W. D. Deakins was hostess for the busi- 
ness meeting and a tea, honoring the birth- 
day anniversary of the Chapter. Mrs. 
Gilbert presented Mrs. Venable, who talked 
on the D.A.R. Story, referring to the col- 
ored pictures and history of the head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Mrs. George 
Lannin, Regent, presided at the tea table, 
which was decorated with bronze and gold 
chrysanthemums and candles. Mrs. Dea- 
kins was assisted by Mesdames R. J. Irvin, 
B. H. Wray, Eli Votaw, Roy Mayer and 
Miss Grace Mooney. 

At five-thirty the group assembled at 
the North Platte cemetery where a short 
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service was in charge of Mrs. Venable and 
Mrs. Irvin, formally dedicating the re- 
cently-placed markers for the four de- 
ceased Past Regents: Mrs. T. C. Patterson, 
Mrs. H. M. Grimes, Mrs. Wilson Tout and 
Mrs. Y. A. Hinman, who also served as 
State Regent of the Society. 

The Past Regents sponsored a seven 
o'clock banquet at the Pawnee Hotel. 
Mrs. J. J. Orr, President, presided and in- 
troduced Mrs. Venable to the new members 
of the group. Mrs. Venable spoke on the 
Valley Forge Memorial Tower and Na- 
tional Defense. She also greeted two new 
members, Mrs. Carl Brodbeck and Mrs. 
Stephen Staetz. Music was in charge of 
Mrs. Kenneth Parrish and Mrs. John 
Baker. Assisting Mrs. Orr were Mesdames 
Wray, Deakins, W. I. Shaffer and W. L. 
Wood. While in the city Mrs. Venable 
was the guest of Miss Janet McDonald, 
State Chairman for American Indian Com- 


mittee. Mrs. George Lannin, Regent 


Arthur Barrett (Marysville, Kan.). 
Reclamation of juvenile delinquents at St. 
Francis Boys Home, Ellsworth and Salina, 
Kansas, was discussed by the Rev. Robert 
H. Mize, Jr., founder and director, before 
the Chapter and eighty guests representing 
church groups and study clubs, November 
9 at the Episcopal Cabin, Marysville. 

Mrs. Frank Williams, Regent, welcomed 
the guests with a Thanksgiving message, 
then outlined the objects of the National 
Society. Mrs. Williams said, “Although 
every Kansan is conscious of the great need 
of Flood Control and Soil Conservation, 
after the most destructive flood in Kansas 
history, the need for Human Conservation 
is of greater importance.” She went on to 
explain the project of the Kansas Society 
in Human Conservation, sponsorship of 
the St. Francis Boys Home. Mrs. Lydia 
Cottrell, Chairman of the Committee for 
the Home, introduced Mr. Mize, paying 
tribute to his work, which has attracted 
nation-wide attention. 

Established in 1945, in the empty 
County Old People’s Home, the Home has 
become a haven for lads not wanted else- 
where. It is unique, in that it accepts only 
those boys who have been in trouble with 
the law. The boys range in age from 9 to 
19 years and come from every state in the 
union and Alaska. Although the Home is 
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under the supervision of the Episcopal 
Church, the admission is non-sectarian. 
The Home seeks to give the boy a healthy 
Christian environment. The Home is not 
endowed, but depends on contributions. 

A fine English saddle, from Mrs. Jean- 
ette and Miss Mabel Montgomery, was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Mize for use of the boys 
at St. Francis. 

Out-of-town guests included Mr. Mize, 
the Rev. E. L. Skinner, Mrs. Etta Beavers, 
Mrs. E. J. Wild, Mrs. F. W. Norris, Mrs. 
C. W. Thomas and Miss Margaret Thomas, 
the four latter being members of Elizabeth 
Montague Chapter, Beatrice, Nebr. 

Mrs. Frank Williams, Regent 
and Press Relations Chairman 


Breathitt County (Jackson, Ky.). The 
Chapter unveiled a marker at the grave of 
John Gibbs, Sr., Revolutionary War soldier, 
Sunday, October 7, at the Day cemetery 
on the Burl Cundiff farm. In so aoing, this 
Chapter (organized 1941) complied with 
the object, “To perpetuate the memory of 
men and women who achieved American 
Independence . . . by the erection of monu- 
ments.” 

Mrs. Alice Gibbs Hartman, granddaugh- 
ter of John Gibbs, and her son, Mr. Don 
Hartman, came from California to unveil 
and accept the monument. Representatives 
of six generations of descendants of the 
soldier were present. 

The marker, a shaft of white stone, was 
secured by the Chapter from the U. S. 
Army, Washington. It is inscribed “John 
Gibbs, Sr., born March 3, 1755—died 
March 15, 1847. N. C. Troops.” 

Mrs. J. Everett Bach, Regent, presided at 
the unveiling and Mrs. L. Porter Ray, Chap- 
lain, conducted the ritual. Boy Scouts 
Ronnie Hays and Malcolm Holliday, III, 
were Color Bearers. 

The State and National Society were 
represented by Mrs. Bacon R. Moore, State 
Regent; Mrs. Collis P. Hudson, State Vice 
Regent; Mrs. W. E. Bach, State Chairman 
of Genealogical Records; and Mrs. Thomas 
Burchett, National Chairman of Press Re- 
lations. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, President of the 
Jackson Chapter, Sons of the American 
Revolution, brought a tribute to the me- 
morialized soldier. Ei 
were represented. __ 
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Through diligent efforts of Mrs. W. E. 
Bach, the known facts about John Gibbs, 


Sr., were recently established. Born in 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, he enlisted 
in 1778 and served at Guilford Court House 
and Yorktown. His wife, Hannah Much- 
more, is buried at Hazel Green Cemetery, 
Wolfe County, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Hartman, D. A. R. No. 401577 of 
Martin Severance Chapter, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is one of that rapidly diminishing 
roster of Real Granddaughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Her address is 722 West 
Huntington Drive, Arcadia, California. 

Mrs. Thomas Burchett 
National Chairman, Press Relations 


Josephine Wheeler Bach, Regent 


Nodaway (Maryville, Mo.) found a way 
to raise money for the National Building 
Fund by holding an Antique Auction. Let 
Mrs. Clarence Vogt, Regent, tell the story. 

“When our State Regent visited us last 
Spring she urged us to try to raise money 
for the Building Fund. The next month 
the Board decided to recommend that the 
Chapter hold an Antique Sale and to offer 
its services as a Committee to have charge 
of the sale. The Chapter voted to leave 
all details to the Board and ‘We were Off.’ 

“We decided to make fun of it, not 
drudgery. No one desired to play the part 
of martyr. We did have fun. Mrs. Harry 
Sheetz, Vice Regent, offered one of her 
husband’s delivery trucks to collect the 
‘loot.’ Mrs. Albert Kuch offered her hus- 
band’s service for making placards to be 
placed in shop windows here and in nearby 


‘towns. It truly seems that everyone’s hus- 


band aided. One gave a half-dozen chairs, 
another repaired pieces, another clerked 
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the sale, and the auctioneer donated his 
time. 

“We sent invitations to dealers and six 
came. Many of us combed our attics and 
bought antiques at Summer sales. Such 
wonderful things were unearthed—many 
pieces of old glass, china, firearms, picture 
frames, tables, cupboards, pine flour chest, 
brass candlesticks, copper boiler, hooked 
rugs, lamps, Jenny Lind daybed, clocks 
and old doll. One member donated a beau- 
tiful blue and white English punchbowl 
which had been in her family many years, 
a duplicate of one that appeared in the 
D. A. R. Macazine in August, 1950. 

“The Auction was held west of our 
garage, with chairs for everyone. Food 
was sold on the patio back of the house. 
Result: our pledge of $5 per member to the 
Building Fund has been paid in full.” 


Mrs. W. J. Montgomery was Chairman. 
Jewell Ross Mehus 


Kan Yuk sa (Jacksonville, Fla.). The 
first birthday of the Kan Yuk sa Chapter, 
baby Chapter of Florida, was held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 27, honoring 
Mrs. Henry Bethune Philips, Organizing 
Regent. Mrs. Philips is well known over 
the State as a civic worker and has won 
admiration from all who know her on her 
expeditious organization of the Kan Yuk 
sa Chapter, which was done in less than 
five months. She was a member for many 
years of the Katherine Livingston Chapter, 
serving in different offices and was Regent 
for’ two years. She is an honorary and 
lifelong member of the Caroline Brevard 
Chapter, Tallahassee, and helped in its 
organization. 

It was through the efforts of Mrs. Philips 
and her late husband, Judge Philips, that 
the Star Spangled Banner was made the 
National Anthem, having asked for and re- 
ceived the help of their friend, Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, United States Senator 
from Florida. Mrs. Philips is an earnest 
worker, an ardent lover of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and certainly 
deserves the respect and admiration with 
which she is accorded by all who know her. 

The officers of the Kan Yuk sa Chapter 
are: Mrs. Lillyn Hilty, Regent; Mrs. W. A. 
Wallace, Jr., First Vice Regent; Mrs. Wal- 
lace W. Hoffman, Second Vice Regent; 


Mrs. J. G. LaBorde, Chaplain; Mrs. Wil- 
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liam R. Harrell, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Guy M. Carter, Jr., Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Gordon L. King, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. C. W. Beaufort, Registrar; and 
Mrs. Charles R. Stewart, Historian-Librar- 
ian. The Chapter has 25 members. 


Mrs. Charles R. Stewart 
Public Relations Chairman 


Deane ° Winthrop (Winthrop, Mass.). 
Seventy-five members and guests gathered 
at St. John’s Parish House Tuesday, No- 
vember 13, where Deane Winthrop Chapter 
held its “Guest Day.” 

A festive atmosphere was given by the 
artistic table with a centerpiece of red, 
white and blue. Two past {alley Mrs. 
Maude McClintock and Mrs. Theodore 
Waddell, presided at the table. 

The Regent, Mrs. Edward Becher, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the State 
Regent, State Officers, Regents from nearby 
Chapters, Officers representing the local 
Women’s Clubs of Winthrop, members and 


guests. 

Mrs. Alfred Williams, State Regent, 

gr on the work of the Daughters of 

American Revolution. The State Of- 
ficers were presented and gave messages 
of greetings. 

Mrs. Becher introduced the speaker of 
the afternoon, Mrs. Fred W. Fisher, former 
Assistant Attorney General, who gave a 
most interesting talk on “The Office of the 
Attorney General.” 

Deane Winthrop Chapter will celebrate 
its forty-sixth birthday in January, 1952. 

Mrs. Edward E. Becher, Regent 


Zachariah Davies (Brunswick, Tenn.) . 
Patricia Welting, President of the Old Stage 
Road Society, C. A. R., unveiled a bronze 
tablet erected jointly by the C. A. R. and 
the Chapter, marking the old Stage Road 
(Highway 64). 

The marker is on the southeast corner of 
Davies Plantation about a mile east of 
Brunswick Road and near Morning Sun 
Road, approximately 20 miles from the 
Shelby County Court House at Memphis. 

The inscription reads: “In 1829 this 
pioneer trail became Tennessee’s Stage 
Coach Road Number Four, from Nashville 
to Memphis through Somerville, Morning 
Sun and Raleigh. The road was planked 
from Somerville to Memphis. Nearby, 


mid- 
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way between these towns, coach horses were 
changed regularly.” 

Participating in the dedication ceremony 
were Mrs. Howard S. Bragg, Regent; Mrs. 
Will Ed Gupton, State Regent; Mrs. R. S. 
McCallen, State Chaplain; Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, First Vice President General; 
Mrs. W. M. Berry, Honorary State Regent; 
Mrs. Ewell T. Weakley, Chickasaw District 
Director; Mrs. J. M. Schwaiger, Chapter 
Chairman of Historical Markers; Mrs. 
Joseph C. Matthews, Senior President, 
C. A. R. Society; the Rev. James Scobey, 
pastor of Morning Sun Church; Edward G. 
Humphreys, Jr., and Roy Daniels of the 
C. A. R., who served as flag bearers; and 
Col. Campbell H. Brown, who represented 
the Tennessee Historical Commission and 
addressed the group. 

The sponsoring organizations received 
splendid cooperation from the State High- 
way Department in excavating the site and 
erecting the marker. 


Mrs. Hillman P. Rodgers 
Press Relations Chairman 


Corpus Christi (Corpus Christi, Tex.) 
was happy and proud to greet Mrs. Edwin 
Stanton Lammers of Dallas and Alamo, 
Texas, former Recording Secretary General 
of the National Society, who was honored 
at a luncheon November 15 at La Louisiane, 
a restaurant which specializes in French 


cuisine. The luncheon was attended by 
members and their guests. The table was 
centered with a horn of plenty filled with 
red, yellow and bronze chrysanthemums, 
pompoms, and pyracantha. Fall leaves 
and pumpkin candles extended the entire 
length of the table. 

The regular Chapter meeting was held 
that afternoon at the House of Gifts, with 
Mrs. David McComb, Regent, presiding. 
Christmas gifts were sent to Tamassee and 


Kate Duncan Smith Schools. Mrs. Lam- 
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mers, introduced by Mrs. Felix Irwin, State 
Recording Secretary, presented a wonderful 
and inspiring talk on “Reviewing the Re- 
— and Privileges of Our Citizen- 
ship. 

It was recalled that Mrs. Lammers had 
been one of our radio speakers in March, 
when State Conference was held in Corpus 
Christi, her subject at that time being 
“American Defense.” Other dignitaries 
appearing on our radio programs during 
the week of State Conference included Mrs. 
Franklin D. Trau, State Regent, on “What 
the Daughters Do,” and Mrs. Maurice Clark 
Turner, State Parliamentarian, on “Correct 


Use of the Flag.” 


Rosemary Glass Alexander, Radio 
and Press Relations Chairman. 


John Sevier (Johnson City, Tenn.). Or- 
ganized Jan. 28, 1908, Chapter undertook 
marking of “The Kings Mountain Way,” 
Route traveled by brave men who held ren- 
dezvous Sept. 25, 1780, at Sycamore Shoals, 
led by Gen. John Sevier, to help defeat the 
British at Kings Mountain Oct. 7, 1780, to 
mark the turning point of the Revolution 
in the South. 

The site of Capt. Robert Sevier’s grave, 
buried en route home from the battle with 
mortal wounds, remained a conjecture until 
the Summer of 1950. Through data from 
the late Robert Wiseman, relayed by David 
T. Vance and Myron Houston, of Avery 
County, the grave was located. 

A government headstone was dedicated 
there Sept. 9, 1951, with over 300 persons 
from four States paying tribute to the brave 
hero. The ceremony was conducted by 
John Sevier Chapter, cooperating with 
Crossnore Chapter, of Crossnore, N. C., 
Mrs. L. W. McCown, Chairman of Histori- 
cal Sites of this Chapter, presiding. The 
monument inscription reads: “Robert 
Sevier, Captain of N. C. Militia in Rev. 
War, Oct. 16, 1780.” 

The Rev. John Nichelson gave the invoca- 
tion; Mrs. W. C. Phlegar, President of the 
Tennessee State D. A. R. Officers Club, led 
the Pledge; Mrs. Straley Hughes, Cross- 
nore Regent, extended welcome; with re- 
sponse by Mrs. Hanes Lancaster, this Chap- 
ter’s Regent. Mrs. McCown gave a 1 sketch 


of Sevier. 


Monument was unveiled by Christine 
Sevier and Gloria Houston. A wreath was 
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placed by Miss Virginia Sevier, a flag by 
Charles Lyman Sevier. Dedication rituals 
were led by Mrs. George Barnes, and re- 
sponse by Mrs. R. T. Dent. Mr. Vance ac- 
cepted the monument for Avery County. 
The chief speaker was Frank Merritt, As- 
sistant Principal of Hampton, Tenn., High 
School. Flag bearers were A. C. Tainter, 
III, for North Carolina, and Roy Mackley, 
for Tennessee. Benediction was by the 


Rev. T. W. Clapp. 
Many distinguished guests were present. 


Mrs. L. W. McCown, 
Past Vice Regent 


Behind headstone at Capt. Robert Sevier’s grave 


is Mrs. L. W. McCown. To her right is Mrs. 
Mary Martin Sloop of Crossnore. Directly behind 
Mrs. Sloop is Frank Merritt. To Mrs. Sloop’s 
right is Mrs. J. F. Jonas, North Carolina State 
D. A. R. Registrar. 


Arrowhead (Redlands, Cal.). Mrs. Paul 
Wilson, wife of the city attorney, and her 
mother, Mrs. Chapman, were hostesses for 
October. The meeting at their lovely home 
was well attended. 

The speaker, Edward Parker, a Senior at 
U. of R., was a delegate to the W. C. T. U. 
National Convention at Philadelphia. His 
oration won the highest honor, a diamond 


‘medal. 


“The Strength of a Nation lies in the char- 
acter and conduct of the youth today, 
whether or not they let liquor alone. Traffic 
accidents, gambling, killing, stealing, ad- 
diction to drugs, the filth and misery in the 
slums of our cities are caused by drinking,” 
said the speaker, who is head of a social 
agency in Los Angeles, for the “Unification 
of all races,” also editor of the magazine 
“The California Crusader.” 

Mrs. Abbott, Regent, presided. A dis- 
trict meeting at Arrowhead Springs Hotel 
was announced, Mrs. Fuller, State Regent, 
as speaker. 

A tea and happy social hour followed. 

Press Relations Chairman 
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Columbia (Columbia, S. C.). Unique 


is the record number of leaders the Colum- 
bia Chapter has provided the South Caro- 
lina Society. 

Organized May 10, 1893, by Mrs. Clark 
Waring, the Chapter has the distinction of 
being the first patriotic organization of 
women established in South Carolina. Six 
of its members have served as State Regent, 
and three as National Officers. 

Rebecca Pickens Bacon (Mrs. John E.), 
of Edgefield, S. C., a charter member of 
Columbia Chapter, was elected State Regent 
Feb. 24, 1893. During her term three 
Chapters were organized in the State. 

In 1897 Mrs. Waring succeeded Mrs. 
Bacon as State Regent. Seven Chapters 
were organized during her four years. © In 
1901 she was elected Vice President Gen- 
eral, serving on the Executive Committee, 
the committee to select the site for Memorial 
Continental Hall, Constitution and Revolu- 
tionary Relic Committees. 

In 1901 the third member to serve as 
State Regent, Sara Aldrich Richardson 
(Mrs. Henry Warren), was elected. Ten 
new Chapters were organized in the State 
during her six-year tenure. 

Two contemporary members gained hon- 
ors for outstanding achievements. Minnie 
B. Burney (Mrs. William B.) was the 
ninth State Regent of South Carolina (1924- 
1927); and Della Richards Coulter (Mrs. 
John Carroll), was the eleventh State Re- 
gent of South Carolina (1929-1933). In 
1945 Columbia Chapter honored Mrs. 
Burney, Mrs. Coulter and itself by erecting 
markers to them. 

Mary Hunter Wise (Mrs. Robert K.) is 
now serving her third year as State Regent. 
South Carolina Daughters have rallied 
wholeheartedly to her inspired leadership. 
Through her keen insight in D. A. R. aims, 
she created within members a greater de- 
votion to the organization. She has devoted 
unstinted efforts in helping Tamassee meet 
needs of the greatest number toward the 
best end, living the quotation,—“The great 
use of life is to spend it for that which 
outlasts it.” 


Annelle Morton Burriss, Librarian 


Colonel Charles Lynch (Altavista, 
Va.). Members were honored on October 
12 at the annual luncheon by a visit from 
our State Regent, Mrs. Robert V. H. Dun- 


can and our State Chaplain, Mrs. L. F. Shel- 
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burne. There were present also members 
from Thomas Carter and William Pitt 
Chapters. 

Mrs. Duncan gave a most inspiring mes- 
sage relative to what the D. A. R. is doing 
to give itself in an educational and cultural 
way to perpetuate the American heritage. 
She pointed out that in the D. A. R. as in 
every organization there are two kinds of 
members—the giving kind and the receiv- 
ing kind. 

An informal history of Altavista, LOOK- 
ING BACK, was presented to Mrs. Duncan. 
It was compiled by Mrs. L. R. Thompson, 
Chapter Regent, and Mrs. R. J. Edwards, 
Chapter Secretary. This marked the first 
appearance of LOOKING BACK since it 


was released from the publishers. 


In the picture (left to right) may be seen 


Mrs. F. K. Perrow, Director of Southside 
District; Mrs. Duncan who is glancing at 
LOOKING BACK; Mrs. L. R. Thompson, 
Chapter Regent; Mrs. R. P. Hughes, our 
Real Grand-Daughter; Mrs. L. F. Shel- 
burne, State Chaplain; and Mrs. O. T. 
Updike, Chapter 

We are justly proud of our Real Grand- 
Daughter, Mrs. Hughes, the granddaughter 
of Cal Robert Harvey and widow of Robert 
P. Hughes, grandson of Benjamin Hughes, 
also a Revolutionary soldier. Mrs. Hughes 
has taught a Sunday School class for more 
than fifty years and is still an active sub- 
stitute. 

Found as a result of LOOKING BACK 
was a box in our local bank vault containing 
a well-worn pair of baby shoes and a Mc- 
Gill family tree dating from the emigration 
from Scotland in 1545. Information seems 
very complete and is exquisitely penned. 


Mrs. J. P. Kent, Vice Regent 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CHAPTER 


Ralph Humphreys, Jackson, Miss., organ- 
ized Jan. 9, 1902. 
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May: Theodore, son of Theodore & Sarah Lord; 
Samuel Finley, adult; Samuel and David, sons 
of Samuel & Delight Finley. 

er Clarissa, daughter of Thomas & Lydia 


rd. 
June: Hezekiah, son of David & Mercy Knee- 
land; Elizabeth, daughter of Dudley & Rachel 
Hosford; Polly, daughter of Jonah & Faith Root; 
Oliver, son of Lebbens & Hannah Hills. 
December: Lucy, daughter of Thomas & Mary 
Carrier. 
1779 


January: Eunice, daughter of Daniel & Mehet- 
able Judd. 

February: Ichabod, son of Gideon & Elizabeth 
Jones. 

March: George, son of Epaphras & Patience 
Lord; Asa, son of David & Patience Bigelow. 

May: Aaron, son of David & Jerusha Skinner. 

July: Anna, daughter of Enos & Abigail Hos- 
ford; Aaron, son of Ashbel & Jerusha Phelps. 

August: Seth, son of Appleton & Sarah Fox; 
Gamaliel, son of Peter & Bathsheba Huxford; 
Ephraim, son of Lebbens & Hannah Hills. 

December: Seth, son of Nathan & Hannah 
Dickenson; Patty, daughter of Eben & Priscilla 
Strong; Elijah & Elisha, twin sons of Daniel & 
Mary Hosford. 

1780 


Nil Daniel, son of Joseph & Ruth Knee- 
an 


February: Elizabeth, daughter of Theodore & 
Sarah Lord; Ebenezer, Lavinia, Anna, children 
of Ebenezer & Mary Mackal; Lydia, daughter of 
John and Mindwell Dewy; John, son of John & 
Elizabeth Ells; Obadiah, son of Ebenezer & 
Deborah Root; Delight, daughter of Samuel & 
Delight Finley; Timothy, Jane, Elisha, Hannah, 
Bathsheba, Ebenezer, children of Jacob & Joanna 
Mackall. 

August: Josiah, son of Thomas & Lydia Carrier. 

October: Anna, daughter of David & Mary 
Kneeland; Asa, son of Daniel & Mehetable Judd; 
Silas, son of Lebbens & Hannah Hills. 

November: David, son of Dudley & Rachel Hos- 


ford. 
1781 


January: Elisha, son of Jonah & Faith Root. 
February: Eben, son of Eben & Priscilla Strong. 
March: David, son of Joseph & Ruth Kneeland; 
Susanna, daughter of Enos & Abigail Hosford. 
April: Sarah, daughter of Epaphras & Patience 
Lave; ; Aaron, son of Ashbel & Jerusha Phelps. 
August: Olive, daughter of Thomas & Mary 
Carrier; Henry, son of Daniel & Jerusha Skinner. 
; September: Ezra, son of Gideon & Elizabeth 
ones, 


Genealogical Department 
CONNECTICUT CHURCH RECORDS ae 


Compiled by Cora Alford Harvey 
Through Abigail Wolcott Ellsworth Chapter, D. A. R. 


Baptisms in Church of Marlborough, Conn. 1749-1833 


November: Mindwell, daughter of Daniel & 

Mary Hosford. 
1782 

——: Polly, daughter of Theodore & Sarah 
Lord. 

February: John, son of Appleton & Sarah Fox. 

April: Patience Prentiss, daughter of John & 
Elizabeth Ells. 

May: Esther, daughter of David & Patience 
Bigelow; Russel, son of Lebbens & Hannah Hills. 

August: Ruth, daughter of Jacob & Joanna 
Mackall. 

September: Chelsea, daughter of Dudley & 
Rachel Hosford. 

November: Lydia, daughter of Thomas 2nd & 
Lydia Carrier. 

December: Sarah Fox, dedicated by her grand- 
parents, Abraham & Eunice Fox; Mabel, daugh- 
ter of Daniel & Mehetable Judd. 


1783 
January: Sophia, daughter of Joseph & Ruth 


Kneeland. 

January: Susanna, daughter of Enos & Abigail 
ene William, son of Samuel & Delight Fin- 
ey. 

June: Benjamin, son of John and Mindwell 
— Gardner, son of Epaphras & Patience 

ord. 

July: Joel, son of Jonah & Faith Root. 

September: Oliver, son of David & Jerusha 
Skinner. 

November: Abner, son of Nathan & Hannah 
Dickenson; Sally, daughter of Daniel & Mary 
Hosford. 

December: John, son of Theodore & Sarah 
Lord. 

1784 


* David: David, son of Lebbens & Hannah Hills; 


Abraham, son of Timothy & Sarah Phelps. 
November: Hannah, daughter of John & Eliza- 
beth Ells. 
1785 


January: John, son of Thomas & Mary Carrier. 
' gene James, son of David & Mercy Knee- 
and. 

March: Eli, son of Daniel & Mehetable Judd. 

June: Lydia, daughter of Theodore & Sarah 
Lord; Joanna, daughter of Jacob & Joanna 
Mackall. 

November: Eliphalet, son of Epaphras & Pa- 


tience 
1786 


March: David, son of John & Mindwell Dewy. 

May: Mary, daughter of Thomas 2nd & Mary 
Carrier; Joel Jones, dedicated by his grandfather, 
Benaiah Jones; Lucinda, daughter of Uziel & 
Lydia Owen. 

July: Oliver, son of Daniel & Jerusha Skinner; 
Roderick, son of Timothy & Sarah Phelps. 
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August: 7 son of Daniel & Mary Hosford. , 


September: Elijah, son of Jonah & Faith Root. 
October: Ansel, son of Daniel & Mehetable 
Judd. 
1787 


July: Ebenezer, son of Thomas 2nd & Mary 
Carrier; Caroline, daughter of David & Mercy 
Kneeland. 

September 2: Jerusha, daughter of Joseph & 
Betty Ingraham; Eunice, daughter of Theodore 
& Sarah Lord. 

1788 


January: Alfred, son of Eben & Priscilla 


trong. 

April: Frederick, son of Daniel & Mary Hos- 
ford; Elizabeth, Caroline, Ichabod, Asahel, chil- 
dren of Ichabod & Elizabeth Lord. 

August: Eunice, daughter of Joseph & Ruth 
Kneeland. 

September: Eunice, daughter David & Jerusha 
Skinner. 

1789 


Feb: : Lavinia, daughter of Epaphras & 
Patience Lord; Clarissa, daughter of Daniel & 
Mehetable Judd. 

‘ October: Caroline, daughter of Jonah & Faith 
oot. 

December: Rachel, daughter of Theodore & 
Sarah Lord. 


1790 
February: Sylvia, daughter of David & Mercy 


May: Demas, daughter of Joseph and Ruth 
Kneeland; Philena, daughter of Ichabod & Eliza- 
beth Lord. 

July: Appleton, son of Appleton & Sarah Fox. 
— Erastus, son of John & Elizabeth 

s. 

1791 


December: Abigail, daughter of Theodore & 
Sarah Lord. 
1792 
May: Lydia, daughter of David & Jerusha Skin- 
ner. 
June: Nobles, son of Richard & Mary Hills. 
July 8: Esther, daughter of Joseph & Betty 
Ingraham. 
October: Howel, son of Jonah & Faith Root. 
December: Sarah, daughter of Joseph & Ruth 
Kneeland. 
December: Hannah, daughter of Daniel & 
Mehetable Judd. 
1793 
January: Margery, daughter of Thomas 2nd 
& Mary Carrier; Roxanna, daughter of Ichabod 
& Elizabeth Lord. 


1794 
— hia Barker or Barber, daughter of 
Samuel & Delight Finley. 


June: Charles, son of David & Jerusha Skinner. 
eee: Polly, daughter of Richard & Mary 
8. 
1795 


as Hoel, daughter of Ichabod & Elizabeth 
rd, 

September: Sarah, daughter of Joseph & Betty 
Ingraham. 
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1796 
—— Joanna, James, Larry, Jacob, children of 
Jacob and Joanna Mackall. 
September: Demas, daughter of Joseph & Ruth 
Kneeland. 
October: Rachel, daughter of Richard & Mary 
Hills. 
1797 


ar Lucretia, daughter of Ichabod & Elizabeth 
rd. 
April 15: Henry, son of Jacob & Joanna Mackall. 


1798 
February: Laura, daughter of Jonah & Faith 
Root. 
1799 


June: Bulkley, son of Ichabod & Betty Lord; 
Ozias, son of Richard & Mary Hills. 

November 24: Sally, Cornelius, Jerusha Skin- 
ner, Eli, children of Cornelius & Sally Shepherd. 

December 22: Elizabeth, daugher of Ebenezer 
& Ruth Coleman. 

1800 

September: Ebenezer, son of Oliver & Sybil 

Skinner; Charlotte, daughter of William & Ruth 


Goff. 
1803 
July 10: Then Jerusha Cartay was baptized. 
1804 


September 5: Margaret Foot, daughter of Henry 
Bigelow. 

September 9: Aaron Lathrop, son of Aaron 
Skinner; Chancy Kowles, son of Cornelius Shep- 
herd and Sarah, his wife. 

October 21: Jarvish Porter, son of Russel Lord. 


1805 

——: David, Erastus and Lucy, children of 
Frederick &, Bethiah Phelps. 

November: Erastus, son of Joseph & Elizabeth 
Kneeland; Solomon Buell, Patience Foote, Elisa- 
beth, Henry, David Bigelow, Rhoda, Esther, chil- 
dren of Solomon & Patience Finley. 

December 15: Aaron Lathrop, son of Aaron & 
Alice Skinner. 

1806 


January 19: Ichabod Lord, Ralph, Hopy, Emily 
and Julia, children of David Skinner, Jr. & Hope, 
his wife. 

June: Charles Lord, son of Cornelius & Sally 
Shepard. 

July 27: Lucy Emily, daughter of Solomon & 
Patience Finley. 

1807 


October 11: Prentiss Bulkley, son of David 
Skinner. 
1808 


October 2: Eunice Taintor, daughter of Corne- 
lius & Sally Shepherd. 
1809 
ey 30: Epaphras, son of Frederick & Bethiah 
Phe 


July, 9: Samuel, son of Solomon & Patience 
Finley. 
1810 


January 7: Mary Electa, daughter of David & 
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June 27: Mercy, Olive, Julia, Isaac Peters, Par- 
melia Philena, William Bradley, Eunice, children 
of Isaac & Mercy Carrier. 


1811 


December 1: Jemima, daughter of Isaac & 


Mercy Carrier. 


1812 
June: ——-, daughter of Roswell and Betsey 
West. 
July 6: Caroline, daughter of David B & Betsey 
Ripley. 


July 26: Loisa, daughter of David & Mary 
Skinner. 


1813 


August 15: William, son of Frederick & Bethiah 
Phelps. 

September 12: Eunice, daughter of Isaac & 
Mercy Carrier. 

September 19: James William, son of Corne- 
lius & Sally Shepherd. 

October 31: Caroline, daughter of David B & 
Betsey Ripley. 

November 21: Sherman Crocker, son of George 
eee Noble Everett, son of George & Abigail 

ra. 


1815 
July 23: Sophronia, daughter of Edward Root; 
Sally Maria, Giles Porter, Eben Russel, children 
of Eben & Sally Strong. 
September 24: George Hinman, son of George 


& Abigail Lord. 


1816 
July: David, son of Isaac & Mercy Carrier. 
October: ——, son of Roswell & Jemima West. 


August: Cynthia Williston, daughter of David 
B & Betsey Ripley. 

November 17: Hezekiah William, son of Rufus 
& Elizabeth Davison. 

December 8: Silence Ackley, Christopher C. 
Potter, Lucy Cullom & Emeline Beach, all adults. 


1817 

April 13: Lydia Carrier, Anna Morgan, Lois 
Heading, adults. 

June 22: Asa Bigelow and Olive Northam. 

July 13: Sally, Roderick, Jerusha, Mary, Oliver, 
and William, children of Seth & Lydia Carrier. 

July 21: Lucy, Ammi, Anna Joseph, Harriet, 
Philo and William, children of Joseph & Lois 
Carrier. 

August 3: Eleanor, Jennet, Celinda, Penelope, 
Ansel McIntosh, children of Elisha & Sarah 
Ingraham. 

August 31: Joseph, Emily, Oliver, Asaph, Ben- 
jamin, Edwin, Sylvester, children of Benjamin 
& Jerusha Root. 

October 5: Adah Ann, Asa Williams, Sarah 
Freeman, Eli Lovejoy, Mary Buell, Paolo Ette, 
children of Asa Bigelow. 

October 12: Angeline, Alfred Elizur, Jarvis 
Alonzo, Susan Adeline, Hannah Emeline, and 
George Freeman, children of Thadeus & Anna 
Morgan. 

December 7: Ruth Carrier, Luvis Beach and 
Lucinda Curtis. 

1818 


in 24: Caroline, daughter of George & Abigail 
rd, 
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June 7: Samuel Jones, son of Benjamin & 
Jerusha Root;- William Henry, son of Elisha & 
Sarah Ingraham. 

July 5: Jerusha, daughter of Eben & Sally 
Strong. 

September 5: Charlotte, daughter of Isaac & 
Mercy Carrier. 

1820 

——: ——, daughter of Oliver Northam. 

August 27: Mary Ann, daughter of Eben & 
Sally Strong. 

September 17: Hiram, Lucy Ann, Elizabeth 
Bevin, Amasa, Cyrus, Edmund and Gustavus, 
children of Edmund & Lucy West. 


1821 
April 29: Patience, daughter of George & 
Abigail Lord. 
October 21: Henry, son of Edmund & Lucy 
West. 


1824 
October 10: Harriet, daughter of George & 
Abigail Lord. 
October 21: Aaron Aurelius and Mary Isham, 
children of Mary Bigelow. 


1827 


April 9: Cook, son of Moseley & Harriet Tal- 
cott. 

May second Tuesday: By Rev. J. A. Hemsted, 
Sarah Ann, Mary Jones, Asa Saunders, Polly 
Lemira, children of Elisha Ingraham, Sarah 
Jerusha, daughter of Mr. Benjamin Root. 


1828 


September: Frances Finette, daughter of Rus- 
sel & Roxana Bigelow. 
1830 
June: Lee, son of Moseley & Harriet Talcott. 
1831 


October 2: John Franklin, son of Isaac P. 
Carrier. 

October 16: William Wallace, son of Augustus 
& Emily Jones. 

1833 

‘April: Andrew Jackson, child of Emeline Welch. 

July: Abigail, daughter of Mrs. Harriet Talcott; 
Daniel Ripley, son of Russel & Roxana Bigelow. 


BIBLE RECORD 


RICHARDSON FAMILY 
Craven County, North Carolina 
Certified Copy from old Bible owned by G. Tull 
Richardson, “Bellair,” R.F.D., New Bern, N.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
Tranflated out of the 
Original Greek and with the Former Translations 

Diligently compared and Revifed 
By His Majesty’s Special Command. 
harass to be read in Churches 


pat 
| 
OXFORD 


Printed by W. Jackson and A. Hamilton, Printers 

to the University and fold by W. Dawfon, at the 
Oxford Bible Warehoufe, in Paternofter Row, 
London, 1789. 


CUM PRIVILEGIO 
(On first page of handwritten entries). 


Valentine Richardson of Andrew Richardson and 
Elizabeth, his wife, was born December 2nd, 


1790. 

Elizabeth Richardson, daughter of Andrew Rich- 
ardson and Elizabeth, his wife, was born March 
12th, 1793. Died May 23rd, 1800. 

Richard & Redding Richardson, sons of Andrew 
Richardson and Elizabeth, his wife, was born 
March 18th, 1795. Redding died November 
13th, 1815. Richard died the 29th May, 1835. 

Hiser Richardson, son of Andrew Richardson and 
Elizabeth, his wife, was born July 19th, 1797. 
Died November 4th, 1801. 

Elizabeth Richardson, daughter of Andrew Rich- 
ardson and Elizabeth, his wife, was born May 
31, 1800. 

Andrew Hiser Richardson, son of Andrew Rich- 
ardson and Elizabeth, his wife, was born March 
14th, 1802. 

Hiser Richardson, son of Andrew Richardson and 
Elizabeth, his wife, was born January 11th, 
1804. 

William Hiser Richardson, son of Andrew Rich- 
ardson and Elizabeth, his wife, was born March 
18, 1806. 

(On second page of entries) 

John H. Richardson, son of Andrew Richardson 
and Elizabeth, his wife, was born in the year 
of our Lord, 1808, and on the 9th day of June. 

Sabra Richardson, daughter of Andrew Richard- 
son and Elizabeth, his wife, was born 21st 
March, 1812. 

John W. S. McCoy, son of Gideon McCoy, was 
born December 25th, 1807. 

(On third page of entries) 

Andrew Richardson and Elizabeth, his wife, were 
married the 23rd December, 1787. 

Andrew Richardson died the 15th October, 1817. 

Hiser Richardson departed this life the 14th day 
of February, 1821, aged 17 years one month 
and three days. 

Valentine Richardson departed this life Monday, 
the 18th February, 1822, at 5 o’clock A. M. 

Beneter, wife of Valentine Richardson departed 
this life Saturday, September 13, 1817, at 5 
p. m., aged 26 years 1 month and 13 days. 

(On fourth page of entries) 

Valentine Richardson was married to Beneter 
Heath of New Bern, November 7, 1811. 

Jane Edna Richardson, daughter of Valentine 
Richardson and Beneter Richardson, was born 
November 5, 1813, 9 p. m. 

Redding Andrew Richardson, son of Valentine 
Richardson and Beneter, was born April 30, 
1817. 

Susan Coward, daughter of John Coward and 
Ceily Coward was born June 27th, 1805. 

Richard Richardson and Susan, his wife, were 
married the 3rd November, 1822. 

Celia Elizabeth Richardson, daughter of Richard 
and Susan Richardson, was born the twenty 
sixth 26th of August, 1823, one thousand eight 
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hundred and twenty three. Died February 13th, 


1847. 
Richard Richardson departed this life May the 
29th, 1835, on Friday at 1 o’clock p. m. 


(On fifth page of entries) 


Elizabeth Richardson and John L. Durand were 
married on the 18th day of January, 1818. 

Caroline Richardson Durand, daughter of John 
L. Durand and Elizabeth, his wife, was born 
on the 13th day of February, 1819. 

Eliza Ann Durand, daughter of John L. Durand 
and Elizabeth, his wife, was born llth day of 
July, A.D., 1821. 

Mary Jane Fletcher Kent, daughter of Jos. Kent 
and Sabra Kent, was born August 7th, 1832. 


(On sixth page of entries) 

Sarah Goslin, daughter of John Goslin and Sarah, 
his wife, was born the 21 of November, 1810. 

William H. Richardson and Sarah Goslin was 
married the 30 of October, 1828. 

John Goslin Richardson, son of Wm. H. Richard- 
son and Sarah, his wife, was born the 1 of 
January, 1830. Jno. G. Richardson died the 7th 
of August, 1832 9 o’clock in the morning. 

William Andrew Richardson, son of Wm. H. 
Richardson and Sarah, his wife, was born the 
2 of November, 1831. 

Eliza Durand, daughter of Andrew and Mary 
Richardson, was born on the 5th May, A. D., 
1836. Departed this life the 8th June A. D. 
1837. 

A. H. Richardson and Mary A. Brugman was 
married on the 13th August, 1835. 

(On seventh page of entries) 

Mathew Matthews and Jane Edna Richardson 
were married October the Ist, 1834. 

John H. Richardson and Penelope Bogey was 
married on Wednesday the first of February, 
1837—Feby Ist, 1837. 

James Tohmas, son of M. Matthews and Jane 
Edna, was born the 20th of September, 1837. 

Mary Eliza Matthews, daughter of M. Matthews 
and Jane Edna was born the 20th of March, 
1836. 

Jno. Goslin, son of William Richardson and Sarah, 
his wife, was born the 21st of July, 1833. 

Sarah Eliza, daughter of William and Sarah Rich- 
ardson, was born the 12th of May, 1835. 

Edmund H. Grant and Celia E. Richardson was 
married on the 30th day 1839. 

Caroline Durand, daughter of William and Sarah 
een, was born the 29th day of January, 

837. 
Edward B. Grant was born Nov. 9th, 1822. 


Queries 


Hopkins—My gr-grandfather, George Hopkins, 
was son of John Hopkins and Mary, his wife. 
What was her maiden name? When were they 
b., m., d.? Where did they reside? Did they 
have other ch.? 

George was b. at East Greenwich, R. I., in 1750 
and d. at Plainfield, Conn., Jan. 24, 1829. He 
served as pvt. in Rev. Apr. 7, 1777, to date of 
disch., Apr. 7, 1780. He m. Nancy Ann Davis 
(m: date unknown.) She was b. in West Green- 
wich, R. I., 1754. Death date unknown. They 
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had a son, Frederick. Did they have other ch.? 

Frederick was b. Dec. 20, 1776, and d. July 
12, 1847, at Norwich, N. Y. Place of b. and m. 
date unknown. He m. Polly Bisbee, b. Oct. 18, 
1792, and d. Oct. 1, 1844, at Norwich. After 
her death Frederick m. Polly Thrall. (Can find 
nothing about her.) 

Frederick and Polly were par. of 10 ch.: Fred- 
erick Bisbee, b. 8-28-1818, d. 11-28-1900; Mary 
Lauana, b. 6-9-1820, d. 7-23-1880; Sarah Jenette, 
b. 10-24-1822, d. 12-22-1899; Julia Ann, b. 10-19- 
1824, d. 4-8-1880; Martha, b. 8-13-1826, d. 3-?- 
1915; Emma Elizabeth, b. 7-22-1828, d. 4-17-1925; 
Abby Cordelia (my gr.mother), b. 8-5-1830, d. 
11-24-1918; Samuel Arnold, b. 7-24-1832, d. 3-15- 
1907; William Davis, b. 11-19-1834, d. 10-?-1909; 
Harriet Angeline, b. 3-7-1837, d. 5-15-1861. All 
10 ch. were born at Norwich, and with exc. of 
Abby Cordelia, who m. Dr. Wm. N. Hodgins and 
d. at Belleville, Kan., they d. in N. Y. State.— 
Mrs. Agnes Hodgins Tolbert, Rt. 2, Box 62, Belle- 
ville, Kan. 

Biddle—Would like inf. abt. Andrew Biddle, 
Sr., comm. Ist Lieut. from Md. June 22, 1778; 
went to Bedford Co., Pa., abt. 1800. Authori- 
ties differ as to whether he was son of George 
Biddle, b. Germany ca. 1648 or Wm. Biddle, Sr., 
gr.son of John and Mary Biddle of Cecil Co., 
Md., who settled there 1687. Esp. interested also 
in Andrew, Jr., b. 1772; m. Margaret Schoen- 
felt.—Mrs. Thor Jager, 235 N. Belmont, Wichita 
8, Kan. 

Broach—George Broach, b. Sept. 14, 1768, in 
Va.; m. (1) — and had son, Richard, who 
was living in Middlesex Co., Va., when he relin- 
quished his share of his father’s estate in favor 
of bro. James. (Henry Co., Tenn., Deed Book 
H, p. 177); m. (2) Jane —, b. Mar. 18, 1782, 
ay C., d. Nov. 5, 1855. George d. Oct. 24, 
1842. 

Ch. of George and Jane: James Henry, b. Jan. 
31, 1804, d. Oct. 22, 1890; Nancy B. Sinclair, 
b. Feb. 13, 1805; George, b. Mar. 5, 1807, d. 
Nov. 29, 1880; Susan, b. Apr. 1, 1809, d. Oct. 13, 
1888; Mary, b. Aug. 8, 1811, d. July 24, 1814; 
William H., b. Apr. 20, 1813, d. Oct. 10, 1847; 
Sidney S., b. Dec. 29, 1815, d. Oct. 2, 1854; 
Basley, b. Aug. 26, 1818; Green, b. Sept. 22, 
— d. 19—; Ira, b. Mar. 29, 1827, d. Dec. 31, 
893. 

Wish par. of both Jane and George; any Rev. 
ser. on either side—Mrs. Foreman Graham, 308 
S. 4th St., Murray, Ky. 

Griffith-La Rue—I am cocking light on 
of Alexander Griffith, of Hancock Co., W. Va. 
A dau. m. George Washington La Rue at Holli- 
days Cove abt. 1847. These were my gr-grand- 
parents and migrated to Iowa and Mo. soon 
after they m. Family trad, says the dau. was 
a cousin of Jefferson Davis. How? Can any- 
one trace this family back to the Welsh tract in 
Del., settled abt. 1703? What was family name 
of the mother of G. W. La Rue, wife of Jacob 
La Rue, of what is now Pleasants Co., W. Va.? 
Was it Reynolds? What connection did the 
Black and Wells families have with the La Rue 
or Griffith families? I have inherited a large 
stone jar which fam. trad. says was “Grandma 
Black’s” and was brought from Wales, but I 
need more inf. on these fam. Was there any 
Rev. ser. on which I might establish a lineage 
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rec. for my mother, a gr.dau. of George W. La 
Rue? Wife of this La Rue was Anne Wells 
Griffith.—Mrs. Olen C. Shaw, 5405 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 

Cass-Brown-Hicks (Hix)—Dea. John Cass, 
1717-1802, and wife, Alice (Brown), who d. abt. 
1795, had Joel, b. 11-22-1757, in Rehoboth, Mass. 
He m. 1-24-1779, at Richmond, N. H., Lydia, 
dau. of Dea. Ephraim Hix (Hicks). 

Joel and Lydia Cass were par. of John, 1779; 
Alice, 1781; Mary, 1783; Ephraim, 1785, m. 
Experience; Lydia, 1787; Joel, 1789; Eunice, 
1792; and David, 1800, m. 1) Reba Wickham 
and 2) Ann Crossman. Was David son of a 2nd 
wife, and not son of Lydia? 

Want date and place of d. of Joel, and dates 
and locations of b. and d. of Lydia and her anc., 
esp. her mother’s name. Joel was of Richmond, 
N. H., and in 1802 of Otsego, N. Y. Also want 
names of wives and husbands of ch.—Miss Rose 
aay Turner, 5524 Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis 19, 

inn. 

Ellington—Trying to find whom Sarah Elling- 
ton, dau. of David Ellington and wife Martha, 
m. David Ellington’s will was prob. in Amelia 
Co., Va., 1773. Martha d. in Lunenburg Co., 
Va., 1782. 

Also who did Sarah Ellington, dau. of Daniel 
Ellington, m.? This Salley Ellington was b. 
May 25, 1770, according to Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, 
Vol. 10. I think this was in Prince George Co., 


a. 

I have been told by a member of the Barber 
fam. that the mother of my gr-father, John 
Babers, was a Miss Ellington. Will app. help 
in trying to find maiden name of my gr.father’s 
mother.—Mrs. J. E. O’Donnell, 2769 Larkspur 
Ave., Baton Rouge 7, La. 

Pope-Sharlah-Henry—Peter Pope, b. 2-20- 
1770, m. 6-19-1791, Modeulah Sharlah, b, 3-25- 
1771. Peter d. 7-11-1843. Rec. in old Bible 
now in Casstown, 0. No places given. Ch.: 
Mary b. 1792, John, Katherine, Jacob & Eliza- 
beth (twins), b. 10-28-1798, John, Peter, George, 
Polly, Sallie, Peggy, James & Nannie (twins), 
Anthony, Mahala, Milly Ann b, 5-7-1818. 

From Harrison Co., Ky., Church rec., Peter 
Pope m. Agnes Beaton, b. 1803, by John Pope 
in 1838. izabeth Pope m. George Henry 2-19- 
1824. George Henry witness to will of John 
Pope 1841, in which he mentions property in 
Greenfield, Hancock Co., Ind. Want proof of 
par. of George Henry and place and date of b. 
and proof of par. and birthplace of Peter Pope 
and Modeulah” his Ist. wife—Mrs. Marie Henry 
Spires, Box 363, Ulysses, Kan. 

Ferrier—Who was James Ferrier, supp. b. in 
Pa., and killed in War Bet. States? Enlisted from 
Minn. or Iowa? Had son, James, b. May 14, 
1840, d. Mar. 27, 1925, buried Pacific Grove, 
Cal. Who were his par. and from where? Wife’s 
name may have been Rose Wilkinson. Who was 
she, where b., etc.? She supp. m. 2) a Van 


Alstyne (spelling?), and buried in Roseland, 
Ind.—Lois L. Williams, 54944 Germania St., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


Dexter—Elijah Dexter listed in N. Y. 1790 
Census at Hoosick Town. Had son, Elijah, who 
m. Lucy Carpenter of Coventry, Conn., 1813, and 
sd. to have moved to Cambridge, N. Y. Their 
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ch.: Miles, b. 1814; Sophronia, b. 1816; Clark, 
b. 1818; Cynthia, b. 1820; Lucy, b. 1823; Smith, 
b. 1826; George, b. 1829; Harriet, b. 1832. 
Want. inf. about Elijah’s and their anc.—Grace 
E. Dexter, 1502 Delmont Court, Urbana, IIl. 

Camphell-Jones—Who were par. of Peter Lyle 
Campbell, b. May 18, 1799; d. Aug. 19, 1879, 
Rushville, Schuyler Co., Il.? He m. Agnes Jones, 
dau. of Oliver Jones. She was b. July 6, 1801; 
d. Apr. 18, 1885, in Rushville. They had 12 ch., 
among them: Stephen, Abigail Waid, Margaret 
Vaughan, George Washington, Rebecca Phillips, 
Agnes Stover, Mary Sellers, Peter L., Jr., Thomas, 
Ruth Hindman, all b. in Ohio exc. last who was 
b. in Ill. 

Peter L. Campbell was b. in Va. (where?) and 
moved with his par. (names?) abt. 1800 and 
settled on west bank of Ohio River (where?). 
Later they “wandered” to Richland Co., Ohio. 
They must have m. abt. 1820, but can find no 
rec. I find Peter L. Campbell in 1829 as clerk 
of an election in Green Twp., Richland Co., now 
He is listed in 1830 census, 


he lived the rest of his life. 

Agnes Jones, b. July 6, 1801, in Pa. (where?) ; 
who was her mother, and the mother’s par.; 
and who were par. of her father, Oliver Jones? 
Where in Pa. did Oliver come from? I find 
him listed in 1820 Census of Wooster Twp., 
Wayne Co., O., aged over 45, his wife over 45, 
and the ff. ch.: 1 male 10-16; 2 males under 
10: 2 females 16-26: 2 females under 10. From 
Wooster court house I have m. license for Oliver 
Jones and Hannah Pumroy, June 7, 1827. This 
may have been a son of first Oliver Jones.— 
Mrs. Harold A. Cook, 434 Seminole Dr., Erie, 
Pa. 

Rutledge-Hodgkin-Gaines-Martin-Winburn 
—John Rutledge lived in either Va. or N. C. His 
son, James, b. Dec. 14, 1838, m. Nancy Hodgkin, 
b. Sept. 21, 1818. Their son, Philip, m. Martha 
Gaines. Their dau. Elizabeth, m. T. Q. Martin 
of Clarks Co., Ky. Martha Gaines was dau. of 
Thomas Gaines, m. to Harriet Winburn Feb. 14, 
1844, who was dau. of John Veal Winburn and 
Jane Burgin Winburn, m. Feb. 2, 1818. Will 
app. inf—Mrs. John McFaddin, High St., Rock- 
ville, Ind. 

Dalton-Gilbert-Shelton-Sharp—Coleman Jef- 
ferson Dalton, b. June 29, 1830, at Stuart, for- 
merly called Five Forks, Va., Patrick Co., son of 
Coleman Dalton and Dollie Shelton. He farmed 
in Va. and served as pvt., Co. D, Reg. 12, Va. Inf., 
Confederate Army, 1862-65. He m. Lavina Gil- 
bert, dau. of Samuel Gilbert and Lucy Sharp, 
who was b. July, 1840, Stuart. They moved to 
Deertrail, Colo., 1880, and to Boulder, Colo., 
1882, where Coleman d. in Jan. 1926, and Lavina 
d. March, 1926. Would like data on Coleman 
Dalton, Dollie Shelton, Samuel Gilbert and Lucy 
Sharp, with anc.—Mrs. Robert L. Dalton, 908 
University Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

Cockburn (Coburn)-Cantrell—Canney Cock- 
burn (Coburn), b. 6-23-1803, d. 1-24-1842; m. 
Lucinda Cantrell, b. 6-25-1810, d. 7-30-1895, on 
6-15-1826, in Lauderdale Co., Ala., where they 
d. Ch. were: Nancy, 1828-1836; Headley, 1830- 
1873; Louisa, 1832-1833; John, 1834-1888; Mc- 
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Kinley, 1836-1854; Seletha, 1839-?; and Canney, 
1842-1867. Lucinda’s par. were John Cantrell 
d. 10-4-1836, and Mary, b. 12-29-1771, d. 9-8-1847. 
She later m. a Mr. Hays. Would like Cockburn 
and Cantrell anc.—Mrs. A. T. Call, Rt. 2, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

Brothers-Graham-Steel-Byers—Joseph Broth- 
ers, Sr., b. (?); d. 1-6-1838; m. Jaine (Jane) 
Graham, b. 5-19-1773, d. 5-1808. Joseph Brothers, 
Jr., son of Joseph, Sr., and Jaine Graham, b. 
2-31-1801, d. 6-24-1880, m. 3-25-1828, to Cath- 
erine Steel, b. 11-10-1809, d. 10-12-1893, who was 
dau. of Paul Steel, b. 7-1767, d. 12-6-1848, m. 7- 
24-1795, to Sarah Byers, b. (?), d. 1-4-1832, 
dau. of Jacob Byers, d. abt. 1801, and wife, Nancy 
Byers, b. (?), d. (?). Who were par. of Joseph 
Brothers, Sr., Jane Graham, Paul Steel, Jacob 
Byers and Nancy Byers? Also want dates, etc.— 
Mrs, P. L. Crape, Knox, Pa. 


Bracken-Gallaher—Washington Lafayette 
Bracken was b. in Tenn., son of John Bracken, 
we think. He had bro. Martin. Went to Ala. 
while quite young. Trad. is that John was killed 
on way from Town Creek, Ala., to Tuscumbia, 
with trunkful of money he had planned to put in 
Tuscumbia bank. Money was stolen from him. 
Is this true? Where in Tenn. did John live? 
Did he come from S, C.? Washington L. Bracken 
m. Nancy Gallaher, dau. of Wm. Clint Gallaher, 
who was b. in Tenn. His wife was named 
Sarah, b. in S. C. What was her maiden name? 
It is thought John Bracken may have been from 
McMinnville, Tenn.—Mrs. Susie Norwood Pick- 
ens, Box 361, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Copeland-Jackson—William Copeland of Pa., 
m. Mary Main, who was b. Jan. 19, 1780, d. 
Dec. 20, 1866, Shelby Co., Ind., buried Win- 
chester Cem., 6 mi. from Shelbyville and 25 mi. 
from Indianapolis. They had 10 ch.: 1) Mar- 
garet m. Daniel Dragstrin, Wanesville, Ill., had 
dau. Eliza and son Rolly. Eliza m. — Tenny; 


had dau. Alice and son Charles. Alice m. 
Judge Ingham, Bloomington, III. 
2) Eliza, m. — Maple. 3) Nancy, m — 


Chandler, had son William. 4) Susan, m. Lee 
Masters. 5) Esther, b. Oct. 22, 1816, d. Aug. 4, 
1884, Rawleyville, Iowa, m. Aug. 1840, Wm. 
Joseph Jackson, b. Jan. 11, 1818, Hamilton Co., 
O., d. Dec. 8, 1890, Villisca, Iowa (my gr.-gr.- 
parents). 6) Polly, m. Lee. She was b. Sept. 
14, 1800, d. Aug. 21, 1887. 7) Julia, m. — 
Johnsou. 8) William. 9) Edward. 10) Caleb, 
killed in Mexican War. 

Above inf. in letter written by Mary Jackson 
Spaulding Apr. 10, 1923, to her bro., Allison 
Jackson of El Reno, Tex., after ret. from fam. 
reunion in Shelbyville. Mary Jackson Spaulding 
(m. g.g. aunt) was b. in Shelby Co., Ind., Aug. 
28, 1841, m. (2) Elias Spaulding and d. Mar. 
21, 1936, at Villisca, where she had lived many 
years.—Mrs. R. T. Helvey, 240 Coffeen Ave., 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

White-Phillips—Capt. John S. White, b. 1751 
in Amelia Co.,. Va. After Rev. moved his family 
to Tenn., settling in what is now White Co. (Co. 
named for him.) He and his wife and several 
ch. buried in old cem. in Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
M. Martha Phillips. Want names. of John’s 


parents, also inf. on Nancy Phillips.—Mrs. Sam 
L, Randlett, 130 W. 8th St., Dallas, Tex, 
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Chamberlain-Gray—Samuel Chamberlain and 
his wife were b. in N. J., of German anc. They 


had dau., Ann, b. Oct., 1803, who m. Frederick __ 


Gray, in Warren Co., O. Who were Samuel’s par. 
and did his father serve in Rev.? What was 
his wife’s maiden name? 

Frederick Gray moved from N. J. to Ohio, 
later to Miami Co. 


history gives his father as Frederick. Which is — 
correct? Did he serve in Rev.? Frederick — 
Gray and Ann Chamberlain were m. Jan. 6, . 
1820. They had Joseph s Hannah Jane, b 
1826, and other ch.—Mrs. R. J. Warner, 501 N. 
Galloway St., Xenia, O. 


Davis-Miller-Liddell—John D. Davis, b. July 
27, 1816, Jefferson Co., Tenn., son of 
and Mary Orton Davis, of S. C., and N. C. 


respt.; m. Aug. 12, 1847, in Miss. Margaret _ 


Caralyn Miller, b. Oct. 25, 1825, in Ga. Margaret’s — 
mother was a Liddell. Was the Wm. Miller, | 


Pvt.# 3780, from Ga., June 24, 1833—Jan. 14, 


1837 (D.A.R. Magazine, July, 1950) her father? _ 
Does his original pension application list wife | 


or Ga. County? What are names of Margaret’s _ 


parents?—Mrs. Charlotte Davis Parrott, 2821 
George’s Lane, Alexandria, La. 


Huddleston-Seal-Adams—Josiah Dunn Hud- 
dleston, b. Aug. 8, 1782, prob. Grainger Co., 
Tenn., d. Sept. 7, 1865, Plymouth, Hancock Co., 
Ill. M. (when and where?) Winah Seal, b. Sept. 
11, 1787 (where?), d. July 27, 1844, Jasper Co., 
Mo. Who were their par.? 


Thomas Adams, b. Nov. 16, 1768 (where?), 
d. Apr. 17, 1851, Hancock Co. Ill. Wife 
Anna—?, b. Feb. 14, 1773 (where?), d. Aug. 
17, 1848, Jasper Co., Mo. Their daughter, Anna 
B— Adams, b. Oct. 4, 1821 (where?) in Ohio, 
d. Nov. 7, 1876, Hancock Co., m. Josiah Madison 
Huddleston, son of Josiah Dunn Huddleston. 
Des. names of parents of above.—Evangeline L. 
Halleck, 5316 Loma Linda Ave., Hollywood 27, 
Cal. 


Bradstreet - Dudley - Pierson-Loofborrow- 
Davenport-Wooley—Would like to corr. with 
those doing research on ff. lines, with which 
I am connected: Gov. Simeon Bradstreet of 
Salem and Andover, Mass.; Gov. Thomas Dudley, 
of same places; Abraham Pierson, early settler 
of Newark, N. J., the Loofborrow line of N. J.; 
and the Rev. John Davenport, whose wife was 
Elizabeth Wooley. These lines all go into Eng- 
land, but they came to America in early 16th 
century. I have done some research on them 
and have; pedigree chart from Governor Brad- 
street, but desire more data and their families. 
Would app. inf—Mrs. Grace H. Peterson, 1287 
24th St., Ogden, Utah. 


Gatewood-Pilcher—Averilla Gatewood, b. May 
12, 1804, Ky. (where?), d. Aug. 28, 1870, 
Fayette Co., Ill, m. Dec. 19, 1820, at New 
Castle, Henry Co., Ky., Winslow Pilcher. Her 
par. were prob. Thomas A. and Margaret Gate- 
wood. Thomas A. Gatewood d. Fayette Co., 
Ill, Sept. 11, 1856, aged 71 or 81, and wife 
Margaret d. same place, 1857, aged 74 yrs. Need 
dates and places of b. and m. for Averilla’s 
parents, and any early family inf. Is there Rev. 
anc. in the family? c- Boone and General 


Fam. rec. give his par. as ee 
Henry and Elizabeth Gray, but Miami Co. _ 


Andrew 


Joe Davis said to be Averilla’s cousins.—Mrs. 
H. W. Dickes, 4003 Ivy St., East Chicago, - 
: 


¢ 


When I brouse ’mid the limbs 
Of my family tree, 

I am proud of the folks 

Who were there before me. 

I have great respect 

For the parsons four, 

For the hardworking teachers, 
A dozen or more. 
One was a statesman 
Of honest renown, 
But I’m glad that one 
_ Was a circus Clown! 


—Helen Davis Wilson, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Former Regent, Sarah Harrison 
Chapter, Blackwell, Oklahoma 


GENEALOGICAL GUIDE: Master Index of Gen- 
ealogy in the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Magazine, Volumes 1-84, 1892-1950, com- 
piled by Elizabeth Benton Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Kansas City, under Chairmanship of Mrs. Muriel 
Loveland MacFarlane, 1608 West 37th St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo., and published by the 
D. A. R. Magazine, 1776 D St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 137 pages. Cloth stiff-back cover, 
$5 postpaid; paper binding, $4 postpaid. 

This composite index of all genealogical ma- 
terial printed in the D. A. R. Magazines for 59 
years includes 39,000 references, some names hav- 
ing as many as 200 references, thus forming a 
very valuable reference book for genealogists, his- 
torians and others interested in family lines. It 
should prove especially valuable in providing in- 
formation for applications of prospective new 
D. A. R. members. 

More than forty Kansas City members of the 
Elizabeth Benton Chapter worked tirelessly for 
several months in compiling this unique genealogi- 
cal guide. Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Muriel L. (Omie P.) MacFarlane, with the coop- 
eration of Mrs. Frank S$. Forman, Chapter Regent, 
the members deserve much credit and praise for 
their outstanding service to the National Society 
and the public in general. 

The book has received high praise from numer- 
ous Librarians, some of whom declare it should 
be in every library throughout the country. For 
many years much of the splendid genealogical 
material published in our Magazine was “lost,” 
but this Guide will serve to bring it to the fore- 
front and help make it available in the present 
and future. 

Printed two columns to the page, 10 by 6% 
inches in size, it is bound attractively in D. A. R. 
blue, paper or cloth, with the D. A. R. Insignia. 
The Chapter has the Magazine’s thanks and ap- 
preciation for their excellent project, and the book 
is recommended for members and others interested 
in genealogy. Back copies of the Magazine de- 
sired for the references may be bought at 35 
cents each from the Magazine Office. 
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Carolina 


By Marcaret Bascock MERIWETHER, 


wholly devoted to the inter- 
ests of a single State makes a fine win- 
dow through which to view that State’s 
past and present. This old building on 
the campus—the general library of the 
college for a century—for the past ten 
years has housed only the University’s 
growing collection of printed and manu- 
script material relating to South Carolina. 
In the early 1900’s, all the special State 
books were concentrated in one small 
alcove. They gradually increased beyond 
those narrow bounds, and were moved to 
a large room on the third floor. Now the 
whole big library is overflowing with 
Caroliniana. 

So has the State grown, in the scope of 


Assistant 
: 


South Caroliniana Library, University of S. C. 


in the middle and Up-Country, and the re- 
moval of the capitol from Charleston in — 
the Low Country to central Columbia, is — 
told in the library’s fine collection of early 
church records, country store ledgers, plan- 
tation account books recording annual har- | 
vests bringing in many thousands of dollars, 
and inventories summing up in a few lines 
the modest property of small farmers and 
artisans. Our museum has a rail of the 
old South Carolina Railway, the first suc- 
cessful one in America, and a part of one 
of the old canal boats which preceded the 
steam cars as inland transportation. We © 
could have had one of the earliest cotton 
gins in the state if we had had shelf room 
for it! 


Perhaps nothing brings back more vividly = 
these early, flourishing years than the great - 
folio volumes of Mark Catesby’s Natural — 


its occupations and enthusiasms, and in 
its means for improving its great natural 
resources: the people and their possessions. 


It is easy to follow our history in a rapid 
progress from department to department 
and shelf to shelf of the Caroliniana collec- 
tions. The Indians’ stone weapons and 
pottery, and the rusted broad-axe and mus- 
ket of the pioneers, which banished the 
forests and the Indians of original South 
Carolina, are more eloquent and instruc- 
tive than any written and printed record. 
The early descriptive pamphlets written to 
encourage colonists to come to these shores 
are strikingly like present-day publications 
luring tourists, manufacturers, and home- 
seekers to the state. Our “genial climate, 
varied topography, mighty rivers and gen- 
erous soil” are still here, even though the 
mighty rivers have swept a goodly share 
of the generous soil into the Atlantic. 

The ship’s bell from the Revolutionary 
frigate “South Carolina,” and old color- 
prints of naval encounters with the British 
in two wars; engravings of Moultrie, 
Marion, Sumter, the Rutledges and Pink- 
neys, with packets of their letters and those 
of many less celebrated but no less patriotic 
men and women, all illuminate the printed 
histories of the foundation of the State and 
the Union. The story of spreading popula- 
tion, the growth of new towns and counties 


History of Carolina (1754), and Robert 
Mills’ Atlas of South Carolina (1826). z 
Catesby’s brilliant birds, fishes and reptiles, — 
and the duller-hued animals among bright © 
foliage and flowers (the buffalo, under a 
pink locust tree, even then about to vanish 
from our sight) speak of a country rich 
beyond belief in natural bounty. Mills’ 
neat, careful maps demonstrate more clearly — 
than narrative or description, the filling up 
of the big, once empty districts, with Eng-— 
lish, French, Scotch-Irish and German 
names, encroaching upon the wild, orig- 
inal nomenclature of the changeless Indian — 
rivers: Santee, Wateree, Pee dee, Congaree, 
Waccamaw, Saluda. His maps show, too, 
the stability of South Carolina’s population: 
where a farm, saw-mill or cross-roads store - 
was marked with a family name in 1826, | 
descendants of that name are still likely to _ 
be found in 1952. oe 
From the walls of the library look down 
many grave-eyed portraits of statesmen, — 
clergy, lawyers, soldiers and teachers who | 


have made themselves and the State famous. _ 


Nowhere in America, unless in Virginia, has — 

public service been so dedicated to the indi- — 

vidual State as in South Carolina. State- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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ROBERT KING WISE 


SouTH CAROLINA STATE REGENT 


ar 


In appreciation for her loyalty and patriotism, her leadership and outstanding 
work in D.A.R. and civic activities and her noteworthy achievements which 


reflect honor upon her co-patriots, her Chapter and her State. at 


COLUMBIA CHAPTER D.A. R. 


CoLumBiA, SouTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina is one of the original States of the American Union. Temporarily occupied first by 
the Spanish and then by the French, it was finally settled by the English who located their first colony 
at Charles Town (now Charleston) in 1670. 


Both the State and its oldest town derive their names from that of the sovereign of England at this 
time, King Charles II. Later, when the South Carolinians united with other Americans in the War 
for Independence, the State acquired its nickname—the Palmetto State—from the fact that the fort 
on Sullivan’s Island which repulsed the British fleet in 1776 was built of sand and logs of the palmetto 
tree. The service rendered by the palmetto on this occasion is also commemorated in the flag and 
in the seal now in use in the State. 


Through its fifty years as a proprietary province and a period of approximately the same duration 
under the direct rule of the crown, South Carolina became the home of a variety of people. From 
the British Isles came not only the English but also the Scotch Irish, the Welsh, and the Scots. From 
Europe came the French, the Swiss, and the German; and so constantly did these white settlers draw 
upon the continent of Africa for plantation laborers that their own number was exceeded by that of 
the Negroes. Gradually these people occupied the lands of the Low Country and then advanced into 
the inviting country of the interior. After the Revolution many were ready to move on into Georgia, 
Alabama, and eventually even into Texas. Meanwhile immigration to the State declined, and today 
its people are as homogeneous as any group in the United States. 

Until recently a predominantly agricultural state, producing the great staple crops of rice, indigo, 
cotton, and tobacco, South Carolina is now developing a balanced economy. Since the 1920’s the 
value of its manufactures has exceeded that of its agricultural products, and its mills are employing 
more and more of its people. Typically American and thoroughly resourceful, these people look to 
the future with more than the customary confidence. 
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and ica service rendered the Society as State Regent. 


By the SOUTH CAROLINA STATE SOCIETY 
N. S. D. A. R. 


COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA 
SoutH CAROLINA 


“A Distinctively 
Christian College” 
for Girls 


in 1854 


09" 


the 23 counties we serve in South Carolina, it means sde- 
quate, dependable electric, gas, and transportation facilities 10 
. . . owned and operated by a tax-paying, business-managed 


utility . . . friendly service for better living. 


4 obert King Wise i 
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\ 
EL 
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COMPANY 


Offices at 
Columbia,S.C. 


PLANTS 

‘Columbia, South Carolina 
Camak, Georgia 

Granite Hill, Georgia 
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Adding two new floors for your shopping convenience 


TAPP’S, Columbia, S. C. 


of 


co 


First Quality” 


THE WESTON & BROOKER 
fe 
\ 
M 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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“COMPANY 
. 
Columbia, South Caroli 
a olumbia, South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Complimentin 
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Carolina 


his 


South Carolina ree 


$2 each 


MOORE’S GIFT SHOP 


715 Harden Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Doing what one PLEASES may not be 
good for many people; but being 
ABLE to do so, is one of the blessings 


of freedom. Be wary of any system 


that denies this privilege. 


CAPITAL LIFE AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE CO. 


S. C. 


Lester L. Bates, President 


Wade Hamfilon 


SouTH CAROLINA’S ONLY 
100% AIR CONDITIONED 
HOTEL 


ils 
AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


Licensed SANITONE cleaners 


Fur Cleaning and Storage in 


Complete Laundry Service 


MASTER CLEANERS 


(1907 St., Phone 4- 1618 


4 
n COLUMBIA,S.C. 
axe 
ence 
4 
na 
Leon Cooper Ralph Wessi 


Directly on the Ocean 
OCEAN FOREST 
HOTEL 


GOLF, TENNIS, FISHING, SURF SWIMMING 
BEACH SPORTS, HEATED INDOOR POOL 


HAROLD R. NORMAN 
General Manager 


Write For Illustrated Folder 


MYRTLE BEACH 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
On the Ocean Hiway, U. S. 17 


DAUGHTERS 


CENTRAL CHEVROLET 
COMPANY 


SELLING CHEVROLETs SINCE 1926 


Sales and Office 
1331 Gervais Street 
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South Carolina Books 
We Are Proud to Present 


South Carolina Bird Life by Sprunt 

and Chamberlain ............. $10.00 
Ninety Six: Landmarks of S. C.’s 

Last Frontier Region by Julien 


Neglected Thread by Moragne .... 5.00 
Charleston Gardens by Briggs ...._ 7.50 
St. Michael’s, Charleston by Wil- 

Beneath So Kind a Sky by Julien 

Wade Hampton & The Negro by Jar- 

Pee Dee Panorama by Julien and 

Social Interpretation of South Caro- 

My Health Is Better in November by 

3.00 
South Carolina Raw Materials by 

Shiver, Buie and Eldridge... ... 3.00 


THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY 
1440 Main Street Columbia, S. C. 


COMPLETE 


DECORATING SERVICE 
FURNITURE 
GIFTS 


OUSE & GARDEN DECORATORS | 


1226 Gervais Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


H 


PACIFIC MILLS 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Makers of Fine Sheets, Pillow Cases, 


Towels and Print Cloth 


Complimentsto 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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REVOLUTION 


CENTRAL FOODS, Inc. 


vie 


Welcome to 
your “Good Neighbor” Store 


in Columbia 


Corbett 

= 


eS, 


. 


SYLVAN BROTHERS 


Jewelers and Diamond Merchants tA 

1500 Main Street 
Columbia, South Carolina j§ 


PEARCE—YOUNG —ANGEL 
Wholesale Foods 


Goes Forward With South Carolina 


Your Headquarters — MIRRORS — Libby-Owens-Ford — GLASS 
There’s a Binswanger Branch Near You — Call on Them—No Obligation! 
Founded 1872 
BINSWANGER & CO. 

Incorporated 
Richmond — Memphis — Houston — Dallas - New Orleans — Ft. Worth — Beaumont — Austin 
Port Arthur — Columbia — Greensboro — Macon — Florence — Danville — Shreveport 


the South with Greater Food Values 


Compliments 
RUFF HARDWARE COMPANY thy 
1649 Main — 601 Hardin 
Everything in Hardware 


Also 
The Best in Housewares, China and Gifts 


CHECKER CABS 
Dependable. Taxi Service 


Call 23311 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Greetings to South Carolina D.A.R. 


ae CABANISS COMPANY, Inc. 


Correct Apparel For Women 


1637 Main Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Representing Forty-Eight Clubs of Columbia, S. C. 


SHow ScHoo. ANNUAL SpriNG FLOWER 
Course V 
February 21, 28, 1952 


), 
1.00 
».00 
7.50 
50 
j 
3.00 
Compliments of THE GARDEN CLUB COUNCIL OF GREATER COLUMBIA 


DeLOACH, Inc., FLOWERS 


Columbia, S. C 
1113 Hampton St. Phone 2-2187 


Compliments of 


JOHN C. B. SMITH 
Esrare 
Arcade Building Columbia, S. C 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, Inc. 


Cotumsia, SoutH CAROLINA 


Co-op Power Lights the Homes and Hearts of 
Over 100,000 Farm Families in South Carolina 


Compliments 
DUNBAR FUNERAL HOME 
Columbia, S. C. 


Ambulance Service 


Phone 9998 


COLUMBIA’S PROGRESSIVE PIANO STORE 


COLUMBIA, 5. C. 
Baldwin - Kimball - Wurlitzer 


Guy Gouds 
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AGNES M. McCAULEY 


Interior Decorator 


Columbia, S. C. 
1319 Main Street 


Phone 6813 


GITTMAN’S BOOK SHOP 
Columbia, S. C. 
Old and Rare Books 


Southern Americana 


OLIVER MOTOR COMPANY 
Main and Elmwood 


Cars You Will Appreciate 
Service That Will Please You 


Compliments of 


WHITE WAY LAUNDRY, Inc. 


910 Harden St. 


Columbia, S. C. 


STIER SUPPLY COMPANY 


chad 1852 Laurel 
$. °C. 


Building Materia!s 


MARION BURNSIDE and SONS 


DeSoto PLYMOUTH 


2015 Gervais St. 
Columbia, S. C. 


WEBB’S ART STORE 
‘Artist’ s Supplies 


S. C. 


Sheet Pictures 
Picture Frames 
Made to Order 


Photo Frames 


1209% Gervais St. Post Office Block 


HAMPTON MOTORS, Inc. 


Sales Service 
PLYMOUTH 
2024 Main St. 


Columbia, S. C. 


CALDWELL’S CAFETERIA 
1334 Sumter St. 
Columbia, S. C. 


One Block North Columbia Hotel 


MARION E. GREEN 
Interior Decorations 


1118 Taylor St. 


W. Perry Smith Motors, Inc. 
Studebaker Dealer 
Cars AND TRUCKS 
Sales and Service 
1517 Gervais Street Columbia, S. C. 
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March 21 and 22 


THE BARRINGER HOTELS 


Wo. R. BARRINGER HoTreL CoLuMBIA Horer 
Charlotte, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 

BUILD WITH BRICK 
STEINWAY 


and buy from 


GUIGNARD BRICK WORKS 


Phone 5261 Columbia, S. C. 


Venetian Blinds 
Asphalt Tile 
Sourn CaRroLina 


Linoleums 


Compliments of 


GERMANY—ROY—BROWN 


Cotumaia, Sourn Carouina 


CATE McLAURIN CO. 
Cotumaia, S. C. 


Seiberling Frigidaire 
Tires Appliances 


Compliments of 
DUNN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cotumaia, S. C. 


SHANDON GREENHOUSES 


3013 Millwood Avenue 
Cotumsia, Sourn Carouna 


Compliments of 


W. E. McNULTY, 


Standard Piano of the World 


Knobe — Everette — Fisher 
Kranich & Bach — Musette 
Winter and Coble — Nelson — 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
World’s Largest Selling Organ 


Spinet Pianos for Rent 


Buy With Confidence! 


W.S. RICE & SON 
MUSIC HOUSE 


COLUMBIA HOTEL 
ghters of the American Revolution 
4 
To Their 1952 Conference AOD 
C. 
MARLEY & COMPANY 
| 
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Greetings from 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOCIETY SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


General Charles P. Summerall, Pres. Clarence P. Richards, Sec.-Treas. 


distinctive Interiors 


aden, 


Compliments of 
COLUMBIA MILLS 
of the 
Mr. VeERNON-WoopBerry MILLs, INc. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Colette’s French Beauty Salon 
: 1630 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 
Serving Ladies of S.C. for 
Twenty-five Years 


Invites You to Visit 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S © 
CAPITAL CITY 


Many Places of Historic Interest 


Private Home Gardens 
Outstanding for Their Beauty 


For information 

contact 

COLUMBIA 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


P. O. Box 1405 
Co_umsiA, SouTH CAROLINA 


ot 


THE SHADE SHOP 
1107 Taylor St. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Shades, Venetian Blinds, Floor Coverings, Awnings 


THE BLOSSOM SHOP 


At Five Points 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Compliments of a Friend 


DANA INSURANCE AGENCY 
Sourn CaRrouina 


Thanks to the outstanding achievements 
by South Carolina and Tennessee Daugh- 
ters, the Magazine proudly presents this 
record issue of 152 pages. 

Our most sincere congratulations and 
compliments go to the State Regents of 
these two States—Mrs. Robert King Wise 
of South Carolina and Mrs. Will Ed Gupton 
of Tennessee. Their wise and enthusiastic 
encouragement and work stirred their 
Chapters to excellent results — almost 


$5,000 worth for South Carolina and al- 
most $6,000 worth for Tennessee, including 
a contract ad which runs for 11 later issues. 


Thanks to South Carolina and Tennessee 


In South Carolina, Mrs. Luther J. ‘Bur- 
riss, of Columbia, acted as Special Chair- 
man for the South Carolina ads in this 
edition. Soliciting as well as assembling, 
she was most able and dependable. Honor- 
able mention should go to the Columbia 
Chapters and to the Daniel Morgan Chap- 
ter of Gaffney, S. C. 

Mrs. Gupton, our efficient National Mag- 
azine Chairman, compiled and processed 
the Tennessee ads. The Nashville Chapters 
responded creditably, with honorable men- 
tion also for the _ Chapters of Columbia, 
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THE TOWN OF MULLINS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


and the Following Firms 
es _ Express Appreciation for the Outstanding Work 


of 

The of the American Revolution 


ant | 


wed 
ie LUE SHUTTERS ANTIQUE 
sats Route 76—Fifty-five Miles from Myrtle Beach 


ss 


BELK’S DEPARTMENT STORE 


DAVIS NATIONAL BANK erste 


MULLINS WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


HARRIS AND WEBSTER INSURANCE SERVICE me 


MULLINS JEWELRY STORE 


_RASOR AND CLORDY DEPARTMENT STORE 


SMITH’S FLORIST, MEMBER OF F. T. D. 

THE JOHN COOPER STORES bynes 
Manufacturers of Di-Ho-Ma Fertilizer and Insecticides 
HOWARD SMITH INSURANCE 


McMILLAN MOTOR COMPANY 


Sales and Service 
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Cherokee County and the Daniel Morgan Chapter, D. A. R., Gaffney, S. C. 


Nestled in the 
foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Moun. 
tains, in the North- 
west section of 
South Carolina, is 
Cherokee County, 
within whose 
boundaries is Cow- 
pens Battleground, 
where on January 
17, 1781, the Amer- 
ican forces, under 
Brigadier General 
Daniel Morgan, 
won a decisive vic- 


tory over the Brit- 


ish forces under 
Lieutenant - Col- 
a onel Banastre Tar- 
leton. This battle is Seedlaiued by many reste aeons as one oe ‘the main turning points in 
the struggle for victory by the American forces. 


The handsome monument which stands on this famous battleground was erected in 1932 by the 
Federal Government, under the auspices of the Daniel Morgan Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which Chapter is located in Gaffney, the county seat of Cherokee county. The 
monument was unveiled on June 14, 1932, with an impressive ceremony, attended by many dignitaries. 


Cherokee County, being situated as it is at the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, having an 
elevation of 800 feet above sea level, has a year-round climate which is unsurpassed. It has an excellent 
health record, and its population numbers approximately 35,000. 


The main line of the double-track Southern Railway System, U. S. Highway No. 29, together with 
a number of paved State and county highways which traverse the county, afford excellent transportation 
facilities. Two pipelines, natural gas and gasoline, pass through its borders, Electric power is available 
in unlimited quantities, being supplied by three hydro-electric power plants and one immense steam 
plant, all of which are located within fifteen miles of Gaffney, the county seat. 


The livelihood of the county is derived from textiles and agriculture, there being eleven textile 
plants manufacturing and processing cotton products within its boundaries. Cotton, grain, peaches, 
cattle and dairying are the principal products of the farm. Many fine herds of beef cattle and excellent 
peach orchards have been developed in recent years, which have added materially to the cash income 
of the farms. 


This p page donated by the Cherokee County Delegation and the Cherokee 
County Commissioners 
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_ GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


G 
A NUMEROUS 
F STATE & NATIONAL 
HIGHWAYS 
F 
N 
LIMESTONE COLLEGE TEXTILES 
Established 1845 B 
A Senior Accredited O AGRICULTURE 
College for Young A woeirainn 
Women S CATTLE 
T 
eae S EXCELLENT SCHOOLS 


| Historical—Hospitable—Progressive 
12 Miles from Cowpens or Kings Mountain 
Battlegrounds 
Hi Good Water Fine Climate 
FoR INFORMATION 
CONTACT 
City 
of 


Gaffney, S. C. 


DR. J. N. LIPSCOMB 
Mayor 


GEO. W. ATTIX 
Secretary 
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Greetings from THE DANIEL MORGAN CHAPTER, D. A. R., GAFFNEY, S. C. 


Chevrolet & Oldsmobile 


Sales & Service the 
Phone 3571 


Used Cars 


24-Hour Wrecker Service 


McARTHUR—WOOD CHEV. ‘CO. 


ASSOCIATION 


INSURED 
Up to $10,000 


FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


$3,50 500, 000 


Safety of Your Savings 


Complimenis of 
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Greetings from THE DANIEL MORGAN CHAPTER, D. A. R., GAFFNEY, S. C. 


PERE 


add zest 
the hour 


UNDER AUTHORITY OF me eves: coun compass 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 2 


ies in Easthampton, Mass., and London, Onta: 


ranches in Principal Cities 


STANLEY LEADS with more than 150 Quality Plus Products to save women time, 


work, money: (1) Polishes and household cleaning preparations; (2) Dusters, Mops, 


Brushes, etc.; (3) Products to improve personal grooming. 
Originators the Famous Hostess Plan 
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> DANIEL MORGAN CHAPTER—GAFFNEY, S. C. 
Daucurers or THe American Revo.uTIon 
Organized October 1907 
Chartered December 1910 
Incorporated 1930 


Inu Memoriam 
Mrs. Sallie Jefferies Fort, 


by her daughter, Mrs. S. M. Wolfe 
Mrs. Pratt Scott Pierson, Bi 

by her daughters, Misses Mattie Mae and Annie Mosher Pierson _ 
Mrs. Ida Thomas Potter, 

by her daughter, Mrs. Louis Wood 
Mrs. Bessie Jefferies Wood, 

by her son, D. B. Wood 
Mrs. Annie Ellerbe Wood, 

by her daughter, Mrs. C. W. Hames 
Mrs. Martha McArthur Smith, 

by her Great- Grandchildren 
Robert S. Campbell, Tenn. Society, S. A. R., 

by his wife, Mrs. R. S. Campbell, Sr. 
Nathan Littlejohn, 

by his wife, Mrs. Nathan Littlejohn fees 
Mrs. Florence Stallworth, 

by The Limestone College Alumnae Association 
Mrs. Lula Carpenter Herndon, Col. Frederick 

by her sister, Mrs. J. V. Phillips, Sr. aaa 
Miss Mayme Jefferies, 

by her family 
Mrs. Juliet Lipscomb Nesbi 

by her Pes sg Mrs. Joe McArthur 
Mrs. Lura Gaffney Wilkins, 

by her family 
Miss Lola Gaffney, 

by her sister, Mrs. Jack McCravey 


Compliments of 


MOORE FURNITURE CO. COWPENS DRUG STORE 
Dealers in Fine Furniture For the best in Drugs & Cosmetics 


Main St. Cowpens, S.C. Phone 2001 Main St., Cowpens, S. C. 
John Gary Moore, Owner “et Dr. G. Dean amen. Owner 


MOORE’S DRY CLEANERS 


ROY C. CASH AUTO STORE 


a Dealer in Auto Parts & Tires 


Main St., Cowpens, S. C. 
Roy C. Cash, Owner 


For the cleanest cleaning in town 


Main St., Cowpens, S. C. 


Donald P. Moore, Owner 


The many friends in Cowpens, S. C., express appreciation to the Daughters of the 

American Revolution on their efforts toward establishing a National 
Military Park at the site of The Battle of The Cowpens. 

we never turn our back on heroes who us our 
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CITIZENS OIL 


GaFFney, S. C. 


Distributors of 
PURE OIL COMPANY PRODUCTS 


Compliments of 


MERCHANTS and PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Gaffney, S. C. 


LIMESTONE COLLEGE 
GaFFNEY, S. C. 


A senior accredited college 
for young women 


Write for catalogue and view book 


BELK’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
One of the 350 Belk’s Department Stores 
Garrney, S. C, 


Gaffney’s Largest and. Best Department Store 


Compliments of 


J. C. WARE 


Roorinc AND SHEET METAL 


OB. 
and 
HOTEL CARROLL 


Compliments of ne 
THE GAFFNEY LEDGER 


PRINTERS — PUBLISHERS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


BLANTON RADIO COMPANY 


Communication Engineering 


Shop at 


EFIRD’S DEPT. STORE 


Garrney, S. C. 


and save 


GETTYS LUMBER COMPANY 


Dealers in 


All Kinds of Building Material 
Dial 3591 — Gaffney, S. C. 


SHUFORD & LeMASTER CO. 


Furniture—Stoves—Radios—Rugs 


Compliments of the 
BARGAIN CENTER 


T. E. BURGESS CO. 


Fancy Groceries & Quatity MEATS 


Phone 6891 Gaffney, S. C. 
For best service aoe 
use 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 
PHILLIPS SERVICE STATION 


Amos PHILLIPs, Owner 
Opposite Post Office 
GAFFNEY SERVICE STATION 
R. W. Hotmes, Owner | 
311 N. Limestone St. ind SES 


McKOWNS 
DAIRY PRODUCT S 


CHEROKEE LUMBER COMPANY 
BurLpInc SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR LAUNDRY and DRY CLEANERS 
Dia 4348 403 E. Buford St. 


HEROKEE FINISHING 

COMPANY 
Screen Printing an 

Package Dyeing 
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GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLIN/ 
and 

| ‘THE DANIEL MORGAN CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Compliments of 


BYARS & MeINTYRE CAROLINA DRUG CO. 
Chrysler & Plymouth Dealers wae Prescription Druggists 


CHEROKEE PETROLEUM co. 


Propucts 


W. D. 


Distributor of 
Propucrs 


CITY PHARMACY 
Prescriptions 
Dial 4784 


HALLMAN, INC. 


E. LEEDS Walgreen DRUGS 


505 N. Limestone St. 


MAJESTIC CAFE 
LIPSCOMB’S ESSO STATION 


MULLINAX, INC. 
MIDGE’S FLOWER SHOPPE +5 


401 S. Limestone St. 


PEOPLES CUT RATE DRUG STORE 


Tue Rexart Store 


KEY SANDERS 


PHILLIPS GROCERY 
Groceries—Meat—Produce SOUTH CAROLINA GAS CO. 
Gafiney, S. C. 
First in S. C. with natural gas 


“Shop at Sears and Save” 
420 N. Limestone 


ote 110 E. Robinson St. Dial 4747 


ZEB WELCHEL, Distributor 


On Propucts 


_ WILKINS-WATSON HARDWARE CO. 


Hardware—Paints—Oil WHISONANT’S 


“Clothes to Wear for Women who Care” 


COMMUNITY CASH SUPER MARKET 
Gaffney, S. C. 


B. & W. GROCERY & MARKET 
Quality Foods 


TURNER’S GRILL 


St., Opposite Heil 


DAVIS CLEANERS 


Approved Sanitone Service 
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South Carolina 
mas (Continued from page 171) 


consciousness, underlying the political doc- 
trine of States-Rights, goes deeper than 
politics, and proud love of South Carolina 
not only sent practically all her white male 
population into the Confederate army, but 
buoyed up her men and women through 
defeat and reconstruction. The library’s 
collections are especially rich in Confeder- 
ate manuscripts, books, pictures and relics, 
and the library itself is its most prized 
“relic,” being one of the few public build- 
ings saved in the burning of Columbia in 
1865. 

The Prostrate State is the title of one of 
the best-known accounts of South Carolina 
after the Civil War. Memories of that long 
prostration of the 1870’s and °80’s kept 
South Carolinians calm during the mere 
depression of the 1920’s and ’30’s. “Then,” 
we said cheerfully, “we had no hope of Fed- 
eral Aid!” 

In mere bulk, there has been more written 
in and about South Carolina in the last 
eighty years than in the two preceding cen- 
turies of its history. Much of this mass of 


MAGAZINE 


literature is the mere effervescence of a 
publicizing age, rushing into print before, 
during and after every move it makes. 
But there has been an enormous lot of 
moving, and reports of all of it come to fill 
the library. 

Economic and agricultural revolutions 
have swept over South Carolina changing 
the face of the country, the substance of its 
harvests, the occupations of its people, even 
its accepted meal-times. And still it is 
South Carolina, though it sometimes looks 
and sounds like a bustling northern or mid- 
western State. An English visitor, panting 
in August heat, commented that we ought 
to be taking four-hour siestas, but instead 
went right back to work. 

Rice is gone as a major crop, cotton is re- 
duced, pasturage of dairy and beef herds 
has come, se, tobacco and wood-pulp 
for ape make new fortunes. The Indians’ 
mighty rivers are locked behind dams, and 
spread in lakes that cover miles of once 
busy farm lands. Textile mills, city lights, 
and farm kitchens all draw hydro-electric 
power from the once lazy streams. Cars 
and trucks race over the splendid high- 

(Continued on page 191) 


ROCK HILL 
CENTENNIAL AND HOME COMING 


Thousands of people, among them former residents of Rock Hill, South Carolina’s “Good Town,” will 
attend its One Hundredth Birthday Anniversary on May 4-10th, 1952. Many of these, we trust, will be 
members of the Daughters of the American Revolution and their relatives. 


However, Rock Hill is no longer a little town. It is now the fifth largest city in the Palmetto State. 
Families from all sections of the Nation are constantly moving to this community for employment, to enter 
business or for the practice of their professions. 


Winthrop College is one of Rock Hill’s and South Carolina's greatest assets,.and many families have 
moved to this community over the years to educate their daughters at Winthrop. They have also found the 
City School facilities unexcelled. 


Yes, the Centennial on May 4th through May 10th will be a real Home Coming and we believe that those 
attending the Centennial will be impressed with what Rock Hill has accomplished, 


The Peoples National Bank and the Peoples Trust Company, known far and wide as Rock Hill's “Old 
Reliable,” are two financial land marks in this section of South Carolina. Known so because of their 46 
years of safety and service without interruption to the people. 


Those attending the Centennial and Home Coming are extended a cordial invitation to visit the “Old 
Reliable” when they come here for this event. The combined resources of The Peoples National Bank and | 
Trust Company exceed $15,000,000.00—from a modest beginning of $80,000.00 capital structure in 1906. ae 


Come to Rock Hill and enjoy the Centennial with us! 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
and 
PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 
Rock Hitt, CAROLINA 
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Thank You for Our Wonderful School — 


Nathanael Greene Chapter 


THE POINSETT HOTEL 
“‘Carolina’s Finest’’ 


GREENVILLB, 8S. C. 


Greetings from 
BELK-SIMPSON CO. 
GRENVILLE. S. C. 


“Greetings” GREENVILLE AUTO SALES, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 


GREENVILLE, S. € 


Greetings! 
FINLEY’S FLOWER SHOPS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Greetings from 
J. KENNETH CASS TIRE CO. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


“ 


Compliments of 
CANADA DRY BOTTLING CO. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Compliments of 
4. C. HALEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


In Memory of 
Mrs. R. C. Allein 


MAXWELL BROTHERS FURNITURE 
Gneenvitiz, S. C. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Jesse Reed Burnett 


FRANKLIN SAVINGS 


& LOAN COMPANY 


Greenvitte, Sourn Carouina 


Compliments of 


THACKSTON CHEVROLET COMPANY 


104 College Street 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Compliments of 


South Carolina 
(Continued from page 189) 4 ae 


ways, children no longer trudge to field 
schools, but ride to big school centers. 
College training is available for all who 
really want it, and most young South Caro- 


linians are inclined to get their professional 


training in the State. Big cities and busy 
towns are growing up all through the Up- 
Country, though Charleston still is the only 
Low-Country metropolis. City houses are 
handsomer and handsomer, and country 


houses hold themselves proudly in such 
paint and convenience, as they never 
dreamed of. 

But still, at heart, South Carolinians 
want a fig tree and a scuppernong vine in 
the back yard, rocking chairs on the porch, 
and a rope swing for the children. If the 
fishing and hunting are good, and mother 


can have a cook at least part-time, we can _ 
take this working world in our stride. We _ 


are letting the libraries and museums take 
care of our past glory for us, and enjoying 
our present again very much. 
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Cheraw, South Carolina 
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ELTA FINISHIN 


Edwin Malloy, Presid 
t and T. 
y, fresident and treasurer 
& 
fJ.P.s 
ion of J. P. Stevens & Co, Inc. 
ALLACE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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OLD CHERAWS CHAPTER, 
Organized 1908 


Town Hall, Built in 1858 


Greetings from 


CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA 


INGRAM HOTEL COURT 


“Home of Southern Hospitality” 
Cheraw, South Carolina 


INGRAM COURT RESTAURANT 
U. S. Highways Nos. 1 and 52 
Cheraw, South Carolina 


CHESTERFIELD MOTOR COURT 
U. S. Highways Nos. 1 and 52 
Member of @ 


% Mile South of City Limits 
Roy Cundiff, Owner 
Cheraw, South Carolina 


URANCE by ALL KINDS 
Witham A. Hill, Agent Ph. 2601 
208 Market St., Cheraw, South Carolina, 


Compliments 
FORT PRINCE GEORGE CHAPTER 
Pickens, 8. C. 


THE CLEMSON HOUSE—Located on the campus of Clemson College at Clemson, South Carolina 
Just 27 Miles from Tamassee 
Reasonable Rates—Excellent Food 


j 
Rich in Histor 
Con 
= 
- 
Clemsan CAR C NAS Fin FST AND SMARTEST HOTE 
baat 3 i 


Greetings 
Star Fort Chapter, D. A. R. 


REENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


R. M. & J. F. RUSH 
Dealers in Rough and Dressed Lumber 
Troy, SourH CAROLINA 


BEAUDROT’S FLOWERS 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


THE CLOTH SHOP 
House of a 1000 aad 
Greenwood, 8. 
THE UNITED FINANCE aera 
South Main Stree! reenw 8. C. 
Dial 9-3117 


JEANS and PRESSLEY, Inc. 
Registered Jewelers, A. G. 8. 


R. J. SPROTT FURNITURE CO. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


1 


Store 


PLANT, Inc. 


Dairy Products 
1300 South Main jreenwood, 8. C. 


J. F. WHITE & SONS LUMBER CO. 
Troy, South Carolina 


MAXWELL BROS. & BENSON 
Furniture Frigidaire Philco Radios 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


GEO. H. DAVIS CO. 
Buick International 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


GREENWOOD SUPPLY CO. 
Mill Supplies 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


DuPont Paints Hardware 


WINN’S SHOE STORE 
Shoes for All the Family 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Compliments of 


MILLWAY LUMBER COMPANY 
Troy, South Carolina 


Compliments of 
THE McCORMICK SPINNING MILL, 
INC. 
McCormick, South Carolina 


Compliments of 


E. F. COX LUMBER COMPANY 


Silverstreet, South Carolina 


Greetings from 

MOORE’S 

INCORPORATED 
Oldsmobile 


Phone 2611 
203-11 Maxwell Ave. 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


Chevrolet 


Compliments 


J. B. WHARTON CO. 
Women’s and Children’s Wearing Apparel 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


Mail Orders Invited 
For 
Sterling Silver Patterns 
By 
America’s Foremost Silversmiths 


GRIFFIN’S JEWELERS 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Hampton Ave. 


MILL SUPPLIES 
INCORPORATED 
Greenwood, S. C. 


G. E. MOORE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Contractors 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
a 


THE INDEX-JOURNAL 


very Afternoon Except Sunday 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


BLYTH’S SERVICE 
Funeral Directors 
142 N. Main Street — 
Greenwood, S. C. 


E. H. HINES CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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LANDER COLLEGE 
GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Established 1872 


Liberal Arts College 


For Men and Women 


Write: Dr. B. M. Grier, Pres. 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


THE COUNTY BANK 


GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Member of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


BANK OF GREENWOOD 


Dewey H. Johnson, President — 
GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 
And Its Branches At 


Aiken—Ninety Six—Ware Shoals 


Conveys its best wishes to the D. A. R. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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ANDERSON MILL, Anderson, S. C. 
BELTON MILL, Belton, S. C. 
BRANDON MILL, Greenville, S. C. 


Courtnay Mitt, Newry,S.C. 


Greetings to 


hy RENFREW BLEACHERY, Travelers Rest, S. C. ) 


GRENDEL MILL, Greenwood, S. C. 
PanoLa MILL, Greenwood, S. C. 
PoinsetT MILL, Greenwood, S. C. 


Wooprurr Woodruff, S. 
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Greetings 
ROGER GORDON CHAPTER SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
Lake City, SoutH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Ryan DuBose, Regent ae BIG 
S. C. 
‘ Columbia, S, C.—Lake City, S. C. 
Compliments to 
Joyce Scorr Cuarren, N.S.D.A.R. Augusta, Ga.—Charleston, S. C. 
_ GREER DRUG COMPANY, GREER, S. C. 
In 1949: 
KINGS MOUNTAIN CHAPTER Snap Beans — 225,000 Bu. 


York, S. C. 


ast, J. C. Roper, Regent 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


York, SouTH CAROLINA 


Cucumbers — 170,000 Bu. 
Lima Beans — _ 80,000 Bu. Sees 
Squash — 12,500 Bu. 
English Peas — 5,000 Bu. 


Gateway of the 

Kings Mountain National Military Park Atlantic Coast Line R. R. (Main Line) 
Highways 54, 341 and 52 mae 
Easy access to U. S. 1, 301 and 17 


Greetings from 


BELK DEPARTMENT STORE 
York 


LAKE CITY TRUCK COMMISSION 


3 In Cooperation With 
-: South Carolina State Agricultural Marketing Commission 


STE] 
| GREENWOOD MILLS 
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Cotton and Rayon Fabrics 


GREENWOOD, SOUTH 
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SAMUEL BACOT CHAPTER 


Compliments of 


SCHOFIELD HARDWARE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Compliments of 


AIKEN & COMPANY 
Phone 3211 
Florence, South Carolina 


Real Estate 


Greetings 


SAMUEL BACOT CHAPTER 


FLORENCE, S. C. 
Mrs. R. P. Schofield, Regent 


Insurance 


South’s Finest Shelled Pecans 


Custom Furniture—Fine Carpets 


Darlington Highwa 
FLORENCE, S. C. gt ghway 


Compliments of 


STEPHENSON FINANCE COMPAN 


(Current Dividend Rate) 
‘ INSURED SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Ine. 
Accounts Opened by Mail 
167 W. Cheves St. Florence, S. C. 
Insured by Federal Savings and 
Phone 5257 Loan Insurance Corporation 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


218 West Evans Street 
Florence, South Carolina 


Complete Financing Service for 
Automobile Dealers 


Greetings from the Henry Durant Chapter 
and the Town of Bishopville, South Carolina 


Agricultural and Manufacturing Center on Highway 15 
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L. O. Hammett, President 


1902 by Ja 


Established in 
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INE 


L. O. Hammett, President 


CATEECHEE CHAPTER, D. A. R 


Anderson, South Carolina 


BLAIR MILLS 


Manufacturers of Turkish Towels 
Belton. South Carolina—Telephone 2251 


—Compliments— 


South Carolina’s Most Modern Store 


Compliments of 
GALLANT-BELK COMPANY DEPARTMENT STORE 
ANDERSON, S. C. 
SAYLORS OIL COMPANY 

2305 S. Main St. Telephone 145 NK. 

Anperson, S. C. 


Sai Junior College and two-years High School in the famous 
Piedmont Section. For girls. Accredited. Liberal Arts, Art, 


Music, Homemaking, General, Medical, and Church Secretarial, 


Speech, Dramatics, Radio. Happy Social Life. sponte 32- 


acre campus, modern dorms. $595. ee 


; 
: 
eae 
ai 
‘J 
ee ie Annie D. Denmark, Litt. D., Pres., Box C, Anderson, S. C. eee 


FRANCIS MARION HOTEL 


Charleston’s Largest and Finest 
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Compliments of 


WEST END DAIRY 


Cuar.eston, S. C. 


A Friendly Hotel 
In the Historic Heart 
of Charleston 


The ST. JOHN 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
FREE PARKING 
Mrs. J. W. Ivey, Vice President 
M. Otis Spyers, Manager 
IMlustrated Folder on Request 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Meeting St. at Queen 


CHARLESTON'’'S ONLY 
WATERFRONT HOTEL 


FORT 
SUMTER 
HOTEL 


JOHN S. CATOR, PRESIDENT 


Open all year, this beautiful 
resort hotel offers every 
comfort and service— 
and delicious meals. 
-EUROPEAN PLAN- 
RATES AND FOLDER ON REQUEST 


ON THE FAMOUS BATTERY 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


a visit from you. 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 


As Mayor of the City of Charleston, I am taking this opportu- 
nity to invite all of the members of the D.A.R. to visit our color- 
ful and historic city. The historic background of Charleston 


is, I am sure, of great interest to all of you and we will welcome 


Sincerely, 


rion 


Fe 
4 
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Best Wishes from 


FORT SULLIVAN CHAPTER D. A. R. 


Cuanteston, 8. C, 


South Carolina’s Most Beautiful 
GIFT SHOP 


IT 


COWPERTHWAITE, INC. LEGERTON & COMPANY, INC. 


Fine Furniture Since 1831 _ bes Books Stationery 
205-209 King St. Charleston, S. c 263 King Street Charleston, S.C. — 
Charleston, 8. C. 
ie theast 
Cuaateston, S. C, 191 King St. 8. C 
THE PETER HORRY CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Everybody Loses When the Woods Burn 
DARGAN LUMBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Conway, Sourm Canouina 


LaFAYETTE ‘MANOR PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


Myrt_e BEACH “Independent Republic of Horry” 


The County Named for the Great 
Revolutionary General, Peter Horry 


Soutu CAROLINA 


. 
America’s Fastest Growing Resort Conway, Sour CAROLINA 


Greetings from 
ee GENERAL JOHN BARNWELL CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
and 

aime: THE ATTAKULLAKULLA SOCIETY, C. A. R. 
BARNWELL, SouTH CAROLINA 


Compliments of 

BROWN AND JEFFERIES 

Edgar A. Brown R. M. Jefferies 


Attorneys at Law 
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Greetings from 


COWPENS CHAPTE 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA | 
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Compliments of 


DIXIE DUCK MILL 
A Division of South Carolina Mills © 


Compliments of 
COWPENS DRUG STORE 


G. Dean Martin, Prop. 
Cowrens, S. C. 


THE ELITE RESTAURANT 
Where the Elite Meet to Eat 
Spartansurc, S. C. 
Greetings from 


BOYD’S DRESS SHOP 


Sparransunc, S. C. 


GREENWALD’S INC. 


Store for Men 
Srarransunc, S. C. 


Compliments of 


MRS. RUDOLPH YOUNG 


Srartansunc, S. C. 


Compliments of 


SMITH’S DRUG STORE 


Srartransurc, S. C. 


Compliments of 
BELL LAUNDRY 
Spartar surc, S. C. 

Where the Bell of Economy Rings 


Compliments of 


Sranransurc, S. C. 


Compliments of 


HAYNE ESSO STATION 


Srantansunc, S. C. 


Lumber & Building Supplies 
Srantansunc, C. 


we J. O. Carr, Owner 
Camp Crorr—Spartansurc, S. C. 


Srartansuac, S. C. 


Srantansurc, S. C. 


205 East Main Street 
Srantansunc, S. C. 


Compliments of 


PARTANBURC, C. 


KOOLVENT METAL AWNING CO. 


NEELY LUMBER CO., INC. 
CROFT TRAILER PARK 


HERRING FURNITURE COMPANY 
RAYLASS DEPARTMENT STORE 


RHODES FURNITURE, INC. 


CLEMENT LUMBER COMPANY 


Compliments of 


MITCHELL ESSO STATION 


Sparransunc, S. C. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL | 


Spartanburg’s Finest 
Direction, J. Mason Alexander 


2 


SPARTANBURG MOTOR CO., INC. 
DeSoto and Plymouth 
178 North Liberty Street 
CASE MUSIC HOUSE 


Pine and Main Streets 
Srantansurc, S. C. 


“THE STEEPLE” 
Pit Barbecue 
Fountain Drinks 


CONNOR AND GREGORY 


Auto Equipment 
Srantansurc, S. C. 


Watch Repairing 
Srarntansurc, S. C. 


The Broadcasting Company of the South 
224 East Main Street 

Rapio Station WSPA—WSPA-FM 
Srantansunc, S. C. 


KINNEY’S SHOE STORE 
Educator Shoes for the Whole Family 
Spartansunc, S. C. 


CAROLINA CASH COMPANY 


143 East Main Street 
Srartansurc, S. C. 


HEINITSH-WALKER 


Rexatt Dauc Store 


139 West Main Street 
Spantansurc, S. C. 


4 


~ 


M R GRANITE COMPANY 


S. C. 


EDWARDS MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
GMC Trucks—Packard 


703 West Main Street 
8. C. 
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Compliments of 

THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
Member F. R. S. - F. D. I. C. 


& P STORE 


CONVERSE SHOE PARLOR 
THE LEADER DIXIE SHOE WOR a 
DRAKES FLOWER SHOP THE BEACON DRIVE-IN sar 


COYLE’S SUPER MARKET 
Cowpens, S. C. 


Compliments of 
COMMUNITY CASH SUPER MARKETS 
AND STORES 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Compliments of 


THE PIEDMONT NATIONAL BANK 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ow 4 


have taught the Spartans the art of — — 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK 


COWPENS CHAPTER 
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200 prosperous years in the shadow of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
outh 
: 
PAYLOR—COLQUITT COMPANY 
NC. SparTANBuRG, S. C. and WitminctTon, N. C. 


> COWPENS CHAPTER—SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
; Mrs, Guy Vaughn, Regent 
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In Me 


of My Beloved Sunday School Teacher 
B. CARLISLE, SR. 
ary L. Sprouse 


SMITH-OUZTS DRUGS 
167 East Main Street 
Srantansunc, S. C. 


VOGEL & SON, INC. 
Furniture—Carpet 
Srantansunc, S. C. 


C. L. CANNON & SONS, INC. 


Feed, Flour, & Building Supplies 
Srantansunc, S. C. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLD’S COMPANY, INC. 


Paints—Brushes—Varnishes 
Wallpaper—Artist Supplies 


342 East Main St. Spartanburg, S. C. 


KIMBRELL’S OF SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Inc. 
Spantansunc, S. C. 


HALL HARDWARE 
197 West Main Street 
Srantansunc, 8. C. 


RE FOL 
-Cadillac—Pontiac 


149 Morgan Avenue Spartanburg, S. C. 


Greetings to Cowpens Chapter 
HOTEL RICHMOND 


J. B. Huceins, Manager 
Protected 100% by Sprinkler System 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Hammeond-Brown-Jenzings 


Furniture Store 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


THE GEER DRUG STORE 
Wholesale Druggist 


Spartanburg—Charleston—Greenville 
South Carolina 


Best Wishes to the CowPeNs CHAPTER 


DUNBAR & ELLIS 


Furniture 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MAXWELL BROTHERS 
FURNITURE STORE 


204 East Main Street 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Hobkirk Hill Chapter 


WATEREE BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


* Investment Shares — Home Loans 
1105 Broad Street Camden, S. C. 


The First National Bank of Camden 
Camden, S. C. 
Organized 1904 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


The Commercial National Bank 
Camden, S. C. 
Capital $100,000—Surplus $100,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Named for General Francis Marion, 


“The Swamp Fox of the American 
Revolution” 


SWAMP FOX CHAPTER, D. A.R 


PLAZA 


Friendship & Hospitality 
Sprinkler Syste 
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OLD NEWBERRY COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
BUILT IN 1850 


Greetings 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 

and the ey 

JASPER CHAPTER N.S. D. A. Re 

Honoring... 


Mrs. Ralph B. Baker, Regent, Jasper Chapter, R., 
and leadership i in Church and civic activities, reflect one upon her City and 
her State. 


‘ pl FRIEND 


The following friends have ale this page possible: 
JOHNSON-McCRACKIN COMPANY LOMINICK’S DRUG STORE bee 


Trucks - Tractors - Farm Machinery 
CARPENTER’S DEPARTMENT 
BELK-BEARD COMPANY Main Street 


Main Street 
WHIT’S MOTOR COURT 
FRIENDLY CAFE The Best in Eats 


Home Cooked Foods 


GILDER and WEEKS 
The Right Drug Store 


WISEMAN HOTEL 
LOUIS C. FLOYD, Insurance 


In Memory 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Summer 


G. LELAND SUMMER, Genealogist 
Author of Newberry County, Hist. Gen. 


ad 


SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK © 


DAVE CALDWELL, Realtor Newserry Brancu 
AUXILIARY TO LEGION POST NO. 24 Cc. D. COLEMAN COMPANY 


FAIRFIELD FOREST PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Forest farming for the future 


| 
— 
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BECKER'S 
Exclusive Ladies Shop 
Onancesunc, S. C. 


= é When in South Carolina ask for 
“AZALEA BRAND HAMS” 
The finest in the South 
SOUTHLAND PROVISION COMPANY 
OraNncEBURG, SouTH CAROLINA 


ORANGEBURG AUTOMOBILE 
EXCHANGE, INC. 
Hudson—G. E. Products—Cadillac 


380-84 E. Russell St. Telephone 432 
Orancesure, S. C. 
On Hi-way 301 


_ Compliments to Moultrie Chapter D. A. R. 
: 1902-1952 


MOSELEY’S 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


Compliments of 
BELK-HUDSON COMPANY 


To Mouttrie and Euvtaw C HAPTERS 
D. A. R. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


NOLEN’S RESTAURANT 
3 425 Russell, N. E. (Highway 301) 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


4 Air-Conditioned Free Parking 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


The Daughters of the American Revolution for 
all that they have done and are doing to preserve 
our historical traditions and to strengthen our 
national security. 


From the 


GARDEN CLUB OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA BULLETIN 
(Circulation 9,000) 
Langbrook, Route 4, 


Cotumaia, S. C. Th 


Richard Winn Chapter—Shelton, S. C. 


RENWICK PONTIAC & TIRE CO., 


Winnssoro, SoutH CAROLINA 


Van Metre’s 
Furniture Worthwhile Since 1884 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SALTER’S FLORISTS 


1311 Sumter Street 
Columbia 20, S. C. 


Phone 6226 
Night 20845 


Compliments of 


General Merchandise 


Jenkinsville, South Carolina 


Compliments of 


 Shivar Springs, 


Ginger Ale and Mineral Water 


Shelton, South Carolina 
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rocovee in early history held claim 


to many names, and many States today Peabody College has sent out many teachers — 
claim her as originally theirs. But, in 1796, with a background of which they are justly — 
the Southwest Territory became the State proud. 


of Tennessee, the sixteenth State admitted 


to the Union. The one name she has carried historic churches line the State and speak — 
with her since the Mexican War is the well for a God-fearing people. 


“Volunteer State.” During the war 30,000 


of her sons volunteered when only 2,800 trial, agricultural and educational centers, — 
were called. that Tennessee had no time to preserve her — 


Considering the size of the State, 42,050 hi 


square miles, there is probably no State as Shrines of Tennessee beckon each traveler 


well watered as Tennessee. Tennessee isher a 
greatest river. Rather unique in its origin 


is Reelfort Lake, found in the northwest the home of Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi- | 
corner of the State. Before the earthquakes dent of the United States. On the original — 
of 1811 and 1812, there was no sign of Estate we find the tombs of General and 
water, and now hunters and fishermen find Mrs. Jackson, also the original log Hermit-— 
a paradise there. age, barns and slave cabin. The Shrine — 


Agriculture, producing fifty-two crops, is 


claims corn and tobacco taking the lead. cared for by the Ladies Hermitage Associa- — 
Dairying, totalling $109,000,000 annually, tion. 


boasts of the Jersey herds. The Tennessee 


Mountains produce 4,000 types of plant life. the eleventh President of the United States, — 


Middle Tennessee is the cradle of a very is 


special breed of horse, with a gentle dis- was purchased and restored and is main- 


position and easy gait. The Tennessee ta 


Walking Horse is a pleasure horse and has and the Polk Memorial Auxiliary of Co- 


been known throughout the United States lu 


and many foreign countries. original articles, many of which were used — 


T. V. A. has proved a benefit to the farm- in 


ers. It has shown that there is a very eco- Polk is on the grounds of the State Capitol, — 


nomic partnership between the town and at 
the country. Communities in the Tennessee 


Valley are blazing a trail in rural electrifica- drew Johnson, the seventeenth President — 
tion. of the United States, is located in Greene- — 


Without this, it would be impossible to vi 


have our great Atomic Energy plant at Oak cared for by the Andrew Johnson Woman’s 
Ridge; Arnold Engineering Development Club. 


Center, largest in the world, at Tullahoma; 


and the Aluminum Company of America at ville stands Fort Nashborough, a replica 

Alcoa. of the Old Fort where James Robertson — 
It is a mistaken idea that early settlers landed and the white man took his stand 

of Tennessee were illiterate. The education against the Indians. * 


of most of them was not extensive but of 


the 110 who signed the Watauga petition in Parthenon at Nashville, a replica of the 
1776, only two signatures were by marks. Parthenon at Athens. It stands as atribute _ 


Today, Tennessee boasts of six State four- to culture and high standards of living. 


year colleges, two Junior colleges and many 


private and denominational four-year col- Rail and even Water. In Nashville, you find — 


leges. Vanderbilt University and Medical 


Towering steeples of both modern and 


You might guess, with all of the indus- 


storic spots. But that is not true. The | 


welcome. 
The Hermitage, a beautiful mansion, was 


owned by the State of Tennessee and 


The Ancestral Home of James Knox Polk, — 
located in Columbia. This Polk home | 
ined by the Polk Association of Nashville © 

mbia. Here, as in the Hermitage, we find © 
the White House. The tomb of President — 
Nashville. 

‘The Tailor Shop, owned and used by An- 


lle. This, too, is property of the State and 


On the banks of the Cumberland at Nash- 


We also urge you to pause to visit the | 


Tennessee can be reached easily, by Air, — 


(Continued on page 254) 
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Greetings from 


GORD ON ‘BROWNING 
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ZINE 


TENNES 


BELLEMEADE CHAPTER 
CAMPBELL CHAPTER 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM Driver CHAPTER 
CoLoneL THomas McCrory CHAPTER 


CUMBERLAND CHAPTER 


Fort NASHBOROUGH CHAPTER 


Lick CHAPTER 


Mrs. Gupton holds membership in Fort Nashborough Chapter and has served as Chaplain, Recording 
Secretary and Regent. 


uae WILL ED GUPTON 


SSEE STATE REGENT 
1949-1952 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
1950-1953 


we DAVIDSON COUNTY REGENTS’ COUNCIL 
OF NASHVILLE 


and 


FORT NASHBOROUGH CHAPTER» 


GENERAL FrANcIs NASH CHAPTER 
GENERAL JAMES ROBERTSON CHAPTER 

GENERAL Wo. Lee Davipson CHAPTER 
RACHEL STOCKLEY DONELSON CHAPTER 


RoserT CARTWRIGHT CHAPTER 


Rosert Cook CHAPTER 


WarioTto CHAPTER 
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AUGHTERS OF THE 


FORT NASHBOROUGH CHAPTER 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


_ Mrs. Douglas Binns, Regent 
Sends Greetings and Best Wishes | 


MILDRED’S BEAUTY SALON 
Charles A. Brown, Hair Stylist 
Nashville, T 
st.— 
Boersthing Floors and Win 


BELLEMEADE BEAUTY SALON 


Harding Road 
Phone 8-1661 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Compliments of 
A Friend 
SOUTHERN EXCELSIOR co. 


Manufacturers 
Excelsior « Wood Wool « Excelsior Pads « Shredded Paper 
WwW, M. Oaxtey 200 N. First Nasuvitis, Tenn. 


FoR BOOKS and RECORDS 


Compliments of 
NASHVILLE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Compliments of 
B. J. POTTER and COMPANY 
Real Estate ¢ General Insurance « Mortgage Loans 
Stahlman Building 
Nasavitte 3, TENNESSEE 


HICKS, BRADY and HENRY 
SurETY Bonps—GENERAL INSURANCE 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Compliments of 


J. REEVES HANDLY 


Insurance 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Stoddard’s Inc. 


Printers 


‘Office Furnishers 
224 Fourth Ave. No., Nashville, Tenn. 


a In Loving Memory of 

_ SELMA FRANK SCHWARTZ 
Faithful Charter Member 
James Robertson Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


By Leo Schwartz 


SOUTHERN STATES 
PAVING CO. 


900 44th Ave. No. 


Congratulations to 


“THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


a Harrison Bros., Florists, Inc. 


On Sixth Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the United States, consisting of a 
500-acre farm, garden and Mansion, which is furnished completely with original pieces, is located 13 

miles from Nashville on the Lebanon Road, highway 70, in the heart of Tennessee’s Blue Grass Section. 
Open every day in the year. Admission 50 cents, adults, 10 cents, children. Preserved by the Ladies 
Hermitage Association since 1889. 


af B. and W. CAFETERIA, INC. 


Sixth Avenue North 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Here Your Savings Earn 


| 


Current Divipenp Rate 


FIDELITY FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


407 Union Nash, ‘Ten 


Your Savings Insured Up To $10,000 By The Federal Sevag and 
Loan incurance 


: 
B 
* 
4 
4 


Genuine Old Fashioned = 
Country Cured Hams 
and 


Famous Tennessee Spiced Rounds 


Shipped Anywhere 


-ALLOWAY BROS. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ESTABLISHED 1858 


PHILLIPS and BUTTORFF 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ENTERPRISE STOVES 


217 Third Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 


ents 


Life Insurance Is Your Declaration of Financial 
Independence 


My Aim Is to Make Friends as Well as Policy- 
holders Through Courteous, Helpful Service 


E. A. Setters, Manager 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


834 Stahlman Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Home Orrice—Greensboro, N. C. 


DAU 


best 
book buys 
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BROADMAN 
Press 


Catalog write to 


THE 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. 


BROADMAN BOOKS OF M 


There is a book for you—for every occasion: 
biography — Christian faith — Christian life — 
comfort — consolation — fiction — home — 
inspiration — juvenile — poetry — prayer — 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


— 
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q Mrs. Chapter NASHVILLE PURE MILK 


Nashville, T 


GARDEN CLUB COMPANY 


J. F. Draughon, Pres. 
Eztends Greetings , to Cumberland. Chanter 


To—Cumberland Chapter, D.A.R. 


KEITH SIMMONS CO., INC 


HARDWARE 
Compliment 
Policy- SEALTEST Mux ion 
vice EVERETT BEASLEY, INC. 
CoTTAGE CHEESE 
332 Public Square 
AND OTHER Dairy PRODUCTS 


Distributors of 


7 ANDERSON FISH & OYSTER CO., 
SEALTEST Ice CREAM 


Rost. J. ANDERSON, President 
Post Office Box 187 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Greetings from — 


CUMBERLAND CHAPTER 


dr 


; 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE as 


Second Chapter in State—Sixty-First in National Society 
— WASHINGTON | ANT 
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Tribute to 


€AMPBELL CHAPTER 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of 
A Friend 


1951 ROSTERS Are Out 
Get Yours NOW from the State Regent 
Price—$1.00 


Courtesy of 


CAMPBELL CHAPTER 


Nashville, Tennessee 


: Greetings 


AMPBELL CHAPTER 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. A. B. Neil, Regent 


t with Flowers’’ 
20th an “West End, 6th and Union 


PINSON and CO. 
INSURANCE 
1609 McGavock, Nashville, Tenn. 


HOME SUPPLY STORE 
Everything in Hardware, Paints, Ete. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


COLES and WALLER 
JEWELERS 


519 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 


Compliments of 


FENTRESS COAL and COKE CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
S. C. BOYER V. J. DAUGHERTY 


“A Friendly Place to Meet 
Where Good Food Is Served” 
Private Parties by Appointment 


U. S. Highway 41 = 70-S 
Nashville, Tennessee 


KELLY LISH FLOWER SHOP 
513 Union Nashville, Tennessee 


B. H. STIEF JEWELRY CO. 
214-216 6th Avenue North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


FLOWER SHOP 
< The South’s Most Beautiful Flower Shop 
2410 West End, Nashville 


Compliments of 


GRAY AND DUDLEY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
Martha Washington Gas Ranges 
Frugal Washington Gas Heaters 
Oil Heaters and Floor Furnaces 


Compliments of 
COL. THOMAS McCRORY CHAPTER 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Greetings 
STATE CHAIRMAN OF PRESS RELATIONS 
Mattie DeMontbreun, TENNESSEE SOCIETY, N.S.D.A.R. 


_ FRENCH LICK CHAPTER 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dr. Sunora Whiteside, Regent 


Sends Greetings 


Y 
Prescriptions—Sick Room Supplies 


We Rent Hospital Beds and Wheel Chairs 
Call 4-0501 


Greetings from 


ROBERT CARTWRIGHT CHAPTER 
D.A.R. 


ca Organized April 18, 1931 
Goodlesville, Tennessee 


Mrs. Ferdinand W. Boeckman, Regent 


KEITH-SIMMONS CO., INC. 


412-414 Union Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 


THE BANK OF GOODLESVILLE 
Organized 1889 
Goop.esvitte, TENNESSEE 


Compliments 
MARTIN A. HAYES and 
COMPANY 
INSURANCE AND Bonps 


H.C. Cunningham Morris mahi 


Commerce Union Bank Bldg. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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IZED DENIM AND MADE TO 

GIVE LONG SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION. 


TSAI 


SPORT SHIRTS 


EXPERTLY TAILORED 
FROM QUALITY FABRICS 
IN THE LATEST PAT- 


WHEN YOU GO ‘SHOPPING FOR DUNGAREES AND SPORT SHIRTS 
ASK FOR THESE FEAM-MATES : 


They Come in. Sizes for Everyone . . .. Little Boys to. Full Grown Men 


WASHINGTON MFG. COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
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ION! 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Carl Hardin, Regent 
GET THE BEST 
on hillsboro road hville tennes 
RICE RESTAURANT 
2103 Church St. Nashville 
STE?HENS MARKET 


Fancy Groceries and Fresh Meats 


4 4105 art Rd. MILK AND ICE CREAM 
TUD| 
OT ada OF ‘40 Welcome to Nashville 


KINDS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


PLASTIC SIGNS, INC. 
P.O. Box 847 


1952 Conference 


Nashville, Tennessee = HERMITAGE HOTEL, Nashville, Tenn. 
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NATURAL GAS LINES 
INC. 


tend’ 


So we welcome: ad 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
TO 
THE GREAT STATE OF TENNESSEE 
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NAS TENN Es Chairman of the Board 
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Terminals 


Nashville, Tennessee Atlanta, Georgia 
Chattanooga, Tennessee : Chicago, Illinois 


Clarksville, Tennessee _ Saint Louis, Missouri 


Rome, Georgia, City, 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


bath: : 


Nashville 


HOME OF THE “GRAND OLE OPRY” 


Broadcast from the Ryman Auditorium every Saturday night to a live audience of 5,000 and a radio — 
audience of 9,000,000 persons, it is the world’s longest (4% hours) and oldest (26 years) commercial — 
radio program. Reserved seats are sold out six to ten weeks in advance. During its 26 years on the 
air, it has drawn nearly 5,000,000 persons to Nashville to see the show. 


Owned and operated by the Nashville Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


3 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


q 
be! 
For Every Member 
NAL LIFE AN 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Jain 


SOUTHEASTERN MOTOR TRUCK LINES 


“4 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


; 
Copyright 1949, The Kroger CO, 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


‘Terminals Pt | 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY 


1000 Watts 
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EVANSVILLE, INDIANA HUMBOLDT, TENNESSEE eres 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI JACKSON, TENNESSEE Oie 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Greetings and Best Wishes to the ay 


HERMITAGE BroapcasTiInc CORPORATION 
James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessee 


_ Goldie Giddens Irwin, Vice Regent 
Bellemeade Cha 
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Tribute to 


MRS. W. H. SWIGGART 
Union City, Tenn. 
Organizing Regent 


REELFOOT CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
and 


FORMER STATE CHAPLAIN 


[ 22] ] 


| REELFOOT LAKE, Tennessee, a State S 
Park of 20,000 acres of water and un- 
counted miles of shore line, was once the 
| hunting ground of the Chickasaw Indians. 
| The Lake was formed by a series of earth- 
quakes in 1811 and 1812. Known as — x 
“Fisherman’s Paradise,” 


it is equally at- 3 
tractive for hunting, boating and swim- I, 
It is patronized by sportsmen and © 


vacationists from every State in the Union. 


ming. 


MISSOURI GRAIN CO. 


Union City, Tennessee, population 8,000, 
is located midway between Chicago and 
New Orleans, 12 miles east of the Missis- 
sippi River; a city of lovely homes, 17 
churches, 5 public schools, branch of Uni- & 


versity of Tennessee 10 miles east, good 


UNION CITY, TENNESSEE 


‘WHITE and HUBBS 
CO., INC. 


Th INSURANCE 
| 


Union City 


JOHN T. WALLER INSURANCE 


CO. 
-ANDREWS JEWELRY CO. 
CHERRY MOSS GRAIN CO. 


C ec il Moss, Owner 


TENNESSEE SOY BEAN CO., 
C. L. Jackson—Cecil Moss 


INC. 


well ed between agriculture 
and livestock. 


UNION CITY COCA-COLA BOTTLING 


Union City 


OBION COUNTY MOTOR CO. 


EVANS DRUG STORES | 


UNION CITY GRAIN CO. 

Cecil Moss 

BLUE BELL LAUNDRY— 
CLEANERS 


Harry Jackson 


FORCUM -JAMES COMPANY 


DYERSBURG 


CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 
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Memphis, Tennessee Obion, Tennessee © Baton Rouge, Louisiana © Trimble, Tennessee 


Maury County, 


soda 


Maury County was largely settled by Revolutionary War soldiers or their de- 
- scendants from North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. Early settlement was 
_ hampered by a treaty with the Indians, who were loath to give up this fertile soil and 
teeming hunting-ground; it began in earnest with abrogation of this treaty. 


Twenty families came from Williamsburg District, S. C., in 1807 and 1808 and 
settled the Zion Community. The first building erected by them on arrival was a house 
of worship, Zion Presbyterian Church. 


The Polk neighborhood nearby, with St. John’s Episcopal Church as its center, 
was settled in 1807, the year in which Maury County was created by act of the General 
Assembly, and ten years prior to the incorporation of the county seat, Columbia. Spring 
Hill, our gateway on the north, and Mt. Pleasant, the “Phosphate City,” were subse- 
quently incorporated. 


Reece’s Chapel, Hopewell and other centers of worship and community activity shone 
with equal luster in these early days, and through the years have contributed to the 
spirituality and good citizenship of the population. 


The area of the county is 618 square miles, and the 1950 census shows a popula- 
tion of 40,368. The soil is fertile, much of it being classified as rare Maury Silt Loam. 
The climate and soil are such that any important farm crop in the United States, with 
the exception of citrus fruit, prospers here. Due to a long growing season, abundant 
blue-grass pastures and plentiful water supply, livestock production on a large widely 
diversified scale, and dairying add greatly to the attractiveness of, and income from, 
farming. The most important cash crop is Burley tobacco, with excellent and ample 
sales floors in Mt. Pleasant and Columbia. Because of Maury County’s importance in 
agriculture and its central location, the Middle Tennessee Experiment Station and the 
State Headquarters of the Tennessee Farm Bureau are located here. 


The phosphate industry has long employed a large number of workers in the min- 
ing and processing of this essential plant food, and since the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II in the recovery of elemental phosphorus for chemical uses, this 
being accomplished by the electric furnace method. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Picc & Parsons 


H. G. Hitt Stores & VaucHAN Harpware Co. 


Porter WALKER Harpware Co., Inc. Commerce Union BANK 


DERRYBERRY Druc Company W.D. Tucker & Co. 
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Natural advantages of location, the high efficiency of available manpower, access 
to the enormous and dependable electric energy output of Tennessee Valley Authority, 
healthful climate, pleasing living conditions and plentiful supply of good water have 
likewise attracted industries to Maury County, employing other thousands in a wide 
range of activities. 


These include grain milling operations, the manufacture of fine hosiery, work 
clothing, building materials, furniture, etc., carbon electrodes for industry—some weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds each. A huge plant is now being conditioned for the production 
of synthetic sponges. 


In common with most of our fellow Americans, Maury Countians have long ap- 
preciated the boon of education; this expressed itself in the early days through the 
medium of locally owned, privately operated academies and colleges of high standards, 
excellent repute and wide patronage. Except for the continuance of a steadily growing, 
highly rated military academy, these functions have been, in the main, assumed by our 
system of public education; assuring to every child the opportunity.to prepare for the 
duties of citizenship and the satisfactions of enlightened living. These facilities are 


being constantly improved. 


While Maury County has a large quota of beautiful colonial and modern foie: ; iy 
reflecting the gracious living of past and present, we have relatively few examples of 
great wealth or dire poverty among us. We are blessed with a broad distribution of 
property, a characteristic enjoyed for generations. 


Living is not difficult and living standards are high. Our population is largely na- 
tive to this section of Tennessee, with those of English and Scotch-Irish descent predomi- 
nating numerically. : 

Community leadership is shared liberally with those who have come from else- 
where to cast their lot with us. Here lives a happy people—cherishing the traditions of 
the past; preserving the culture of our Southland and welcoming the world to share 


our peace—and our prosperity. 
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COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 


Columbia, Maury County, Tennessee, the center of the middle Tennessee Basin, has a population 
of 14,396 including her suburbs, and an assessed property value (1948) of $8,396,742.00. Located 
on U. S. Highway No. 31, 43 miles south of Nashville and 160 miles north of Birmingham, it is a 
convergent point for National and State Highways which, blending into the splendid road system 
of Maury County, has put every home in Maury County in touch with the outside world. 

Founded upon conservatism, Columbia’s growth has been steady and dependable. The wide, paved 
streets, modern shops, stores, theatres, office buildings and apartment houses show the progress of 
the last half century. 

With radio, telegraph, and telephone communications, modern water and sewer system, shipping 
facilities by both railroad and bus, Columbia is far removed from a few generations ago when the 
kerosene lamp was an innovation and when rural mail service was unknown. 

Columbia became an incorporated city in 1817, following the establishment of Maury County in 


Today Columbia has the City Manager-Commission form of government. Five Commissioners are 
elected by wards and one of the Commissioners is chosen mayor by the commission, which also 
chooses the City Manager. Columbia’s city government is alert to duties attendant to the growth 
and progress of the city. 

Columbia’s educational facilities include two High Schools, one of them colored; six elementary 
schools, two of them colored, and two private schools, one of them Columbia Military Academy, an 
outstanding preparatory school for boys, and Maury County Library serving the entire county. 

Columbia has three banks with deposits totaling $14,485,235.00, a modern King’s Daughters’ Hos- 
pital; Columbia Colored Hospital and a two-million dollar general hospital now under construction. 


Churches have not lost their potency in Columbia, for it has thirty-six white and colored churches R T 
representing practically all denominations. Some of these churches were established in the early iry’s | 
1800’s. Many Columbia residents are descendants from the early Zion Presbyterian Church, the to be 
first established in the county, and St. John’s Episcopal Church, a few miles west of Columbia. nothir 


Historical points of interest in Columbia include the Polk Home, built by Samuel Polk, father 
of the President, in 1816. Through the local and State Polk Memorial Associations this historic one-th 
building is furnished with relics of the Polk family, many of which, such as china, mirrors and paint- would 
ings, were used by President Polk while in the White House. Among these may be specially men- its cor 
tioned the inaugural ball gown of Mrs. Polk, a Worth creation of Paris. Also portraits of the Presi- 


dent and Mrs, Polk painted by Healy in 1848 while they were in Washington, also a portrait by Earl, en 
famous painter. This shrine, a favorite show place, is open to the public every day, for a small ad- T 
mission price. The parents, Samuel Polk and Jane Knox Polk, are buried in Greenwood Cemetery settled 
in Columbia. made 
Maury County’s earliest settlers were, many of them, Revolutionary soldiers. When Columbia’s ldt 
new $400,000 Federal building was dedicated in 1941, it was appropriate that the Tenassee Chapter, — 
Daughters of the American Revolution, should place in the lobby a handsome bronze tablet listing ing fon 
the names of 88 Revolutionary soldiers and their place of burial in the county. Among these names treatm 
are many of national renown. aN 
An outstanding building, of English architecture, the Columbia Female Institute, opened in 1835, | 
stands on the lawn of West Seventh Street, and its ivy-crowned turrets and towers are still beautiful. wrene, 
Although no longer a place of learning, as it was for 98 years, it is a land-mark well worth preserv- second 
ing. It is now owned by the city of Columbia. Five statues imported from Italy by Capt. Joshua Si 
Bethel Bowles still stand on the front terrace. They are Father Time and the Four Seasons and are ietead 


somewhat in bad repair but are still to be admired. 

Geers Park was established by the city of Columbia in 1926, and a beautiful monument dedicated | 24 th 
to Edward Franklin (Pop) Geers, nationally known horseman, and resident of Columbia for many phosph 
years. Inscribed on this monument are these words: “Erected to the memory of Edward Franklin M 
Geers, by his fellow horsemen and friends throughout the world. A tribute from those who loved 


the greatness of his soul, from the start of the race through the home-stretch of life. Born at Lebanon, "aaa 
Tennessee, January 25, 1851, died at Wheeling, West Virginia, September 3, 1924.” Trotwo 
Columbia has the usual civic, fraternal and social organizations, an active Chamber of Com-] from § 
merce, and a Junior Chamber of Commerce, both leaders in civic and community activities; also} Univer. 
three active chapters of Daughters of the American Revolution. TI 
Columbia, while not primarily an industrial city, because of its location in the middle of the 
Tennessee Valley area with its extremely low electric rates and ample water facilities, many in-}| 44 bu 


dustries are interested in locating here. In Columbia and its vicinity are the Monsanto Chemical } tions, v 
Co.; Tennessee Valley Fertilizer Plant; National Carbon Co.; Armour & Company; Ruhm Phosphate 
& Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Dixie Manufacturing Co., work clothing; and 
up-to-date hosiery mill, chair factory and many smaller plants; a center for dairy products, namely, 
the Borden and Kraft Companies, Foremost and Jersey Pride Dairies. 


Mayor Eldridge Denham 
Commissioner W. C. Fraser Manager Cecil D. Eskew 
Commissioner Gilly Truelove Recorder Herman F. Roach 
Commissioner E. E. Loftin Attorney Hugh T. Shelton, Sr. 
Commissioner H. E. Coker Street Superintendent R. U. Swann 
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Pleasant, Maury County, Tennessee 
s’ Hos- 
ce This thriving little city, known throughout the world wherever the vast commercial fertilizer indus- - 
e early try’s branches and factories are located, is really “founded on a rock”, has always been and will continue 
ch, the to be for still countless years, although its early settlers in the first decade of the 19th Century knew _ 
nothing of the values and life-giving principles of that rock. This phosphate rock goes to make up over — ‘ 
fath 
Tysawe one-third the vast volume of fertilizer, without which the average yield of the farm lands of the world 
" paint- would furnish one-third less than their present contributions to the food and fibre now produced, besides 
ly_men- its contributions to the vast volume of chemical products, which the great chemical industry furnishes 
, —- to mankind for that “better living, through chemistry”. 
oT — The early settlers, who flocked to the newly-organized county of Maury around 1807, gradually ; : 
pmetery settled up that marvelous area of farming land adjoining the enormous grants which North Carolina had EY 
yf made in the closing years of the 18th Century to heroes of the Revolutionary War, including the area 
umbia’s Fold to the Zion Settlers. It had always been noted that the area from Duke’s Store to Rockdale, extend- 
- listing ing for five or six miles on either side, was celebrated for its deep, brownish soil, which despite all hard 
» names treatment for over a hundred years, with continuous cultivation of row crops and grain, was practically 
inexhaustible, if occasional legumes were grown. Only with the accidental discovery on the Jennings _ 
= place, southwest of Mt. Pleasant, was the secret of this area of fertile soil disclosed as harboring the 


preserv- | second largest deposit of phosphate in the United States. 
Joshua Since the discovery in 1896 the better part of 40 million tons of this “rock of salvation” has been 
and are mined by several large mining companies and two enormous Electric Furnace Plants of private enterprise 
sdicated and the great Tennessee Valley Authority, while it is estimated by competent authority that more 
yr many phosphorus remains in the area by far than has been taken out, after 56 years of mining. 


Franklin Mt. Pleasant was built almost in the center of that area and was always noted for the beautiful 4 
1 Nato. picture its lush green fields made to the weary traveller approaching the area from every direction. _ 
: ‘ Trotwood Moore, the celebrated poet, mentioned it in his book describing the march of Hood’s soldiers 
of Com- from Shiloh across the barrens of Lawrence County, and that area was first named “Dimple of the 
Pp 
es; also Universe”. This soil has been termed by U. S. Bureau of Soils, “The Maury Silt Loam”. : 
er’ The 1890 census showed 466 as the population, now well over 3,000 in city limits, with fine streets _ 
nany in-} nd buildings, beautiful churches, schools and surrounded by mammoth mining and processing installa- 
chemical | tions, which have brought many millions to Maury County. 
hosphate 
Sims & Hewitt Dry Goops Company Covert Meat MARKET 
Jounson InsuLaTion CoMPANY Farmers & MercHANTS BANK 
First NATIONAL BANK Cook Furniture ComPpANy 
Mr. PLeasant Lumper & Coat Company KeitH’s FLowers 


J. Morton HAmitton ComMPANyY Mr, PLEASANT HARDWARE COMPANY 


Maury County Tospacco WAREHOUSE 


Ernest Irwin & Son, INc. 


il 


$e 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY it 


PORTER WALKER 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Quality Merchandise Since 1907 


Columbia, Tennessee 


Compliments of 
| HELM’S JEWELRY AND GIFT SHOP 


Compliments of 


of 
CRAIG’S GROCERY 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Cc. & S. AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbia, Tennessee 


| DAILY HERALD 


Columbia, Tennessee 


Serving Maury County since 1848 


Compliments of 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE BANK 


‘ana Memeer oF F. D. I. C. 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Compliments of 
_ WILLIAMS FUNERAL HOME 


est Columbia and Mt. Pleasant, 
Tennessee 


ANDERSON BROS. & FOSTER 


POLK THEATER 
ah Middle Tennessee’s Finest 


Columbia, Tennessee 4 
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arrangement of Oakes and Nichols. 


QOAKES AND NICHOLS FUNERAL HOMES 


Columbia, Tennessee 
Phone 158 or 159 


MRS. JOSEPH L. DONOHO 


Terrace Place Columbia, Tennessee 


Genealogical Research 
in all Tennessee counties 


Coats-of-arms painted 


W. H. COTHAM 


Jeweler 


Columbia, Tennessee 


Bob Hunter Furniture Company 


Columbia, Tennessee 


JULIAN MAYS’ MOTEL, HOTEL 
Highway 31 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Tenens 


of 
NAPIER TIRE COMPANY 
Columbia, Tennessee 


of 
G. C. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 42nd Avenue North Nashville. Tennessee 


EUBANK OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Underwood Typewriters—Adding Machines—Job Printing 
Columbia, Tennessee 


KERLEY'' FURNITURE co. 
Columbia. Tennessee 


COLUMBIA ROCK PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 

CoLuMBIA, TENNESSEE 
CoLoNneEL WAVERLY JACKSON 

Shetland Ponies 

at Columbia, Tennessee me 


Compliments of 
ADWELL MOTORS, 
Sales—F ord—Service 


INC. 


. 
Columbia Tennessee _ 


Tennessee Knitting Mills, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Women’s Fasnionep Hostery 
Columbia, Tennessee 


i 
ZINE 
. 
beam Oakes and Nichols Funeral Home in Columbia is now located in its new home at 320 West Seventh Street. The former home Nee , : 
Sy of the late Senator Edward W. Carmack has been remodeled and built to provide a large chapel, family rooms, display rooms, ae 
Fy ‘oe lounge, and offices. A large parking area is maintained for added convenience. You will find comfort in the beauty of ~ ae 
Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 
| 
i 
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Compliments of 


TENASSEE CHAPTER—THOMAS McKissick CHAPTER—JANE KNox CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


" COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 


Ancestral Home of President James K. Polk 
Columbia, Tenn.—On Andrew Jackson Highway and U. S. 31 


ALATES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Bey “i W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, — 
PLANTS 


. R. Maas Chemical Co., Division, South Gate, Calif. 
Silver Bow, Mont. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. South Gate, Calif. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


Greeneville, Tenn. Morristown, Tenn. 
Johnson City, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kingsport, Tenn. Maryville, Tenn. 
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JOHN SEVIER HOTEL 
Jounson City, TENNESSEE 
“East Tennessee’s Finest” 


225 Rooms 
Coffee Shop 


225 Baths 
Convention Facilities 


Compliments of 


WJHL Radio Station 


Jounson City, TENNESSEE 
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JOHN SEVIER CHAPTER 


Jounson City, TENNESSEE 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Jounson Crry, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF JOHNSON CITY 
Member F.D.I.C. 


EUSTIS LANCASTER ASSOCIATES 


Distributors—Engineers—Factory Agents 


KNOXVILLE—JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


PHYSICAL 


QUARTERS 
WINTER 
January 2-March 18 
SPRING 


March 20-June 7 


EAST 


East TENNESSEE | 
State Coitece 


TEACHER TRAINING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


HEALTH & THE SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS 


® Beautiful Location 


Then Write: 


of 


Accounts of Individuals, Firms and 
Corporations solicited 


ae e pay 2% on Time Deposits 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Offers You 


ENGINEERING 


PRE-LAW 
PRE-MEDICINE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 


Plus 


* Ideal Climate 
® Friendly Student Body 
® Friendly Faculty 


INTERESTED? 


The Registrar 
TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 


DAI 


Hig! 


W. H. Lancaster, Regent 
| 
wes 
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d 
WATAUGA LAKE, 2,000 feet above sea level, is a shimmering 8,000-acre jewel located in the ' 
heart of the Cherokee National Forest. 
Corp. 
| 
H | 
| 
WATAUGA LAKESHORES 
ON Hotel type rooms with private bath. ' 
Housekeeping cottages with one to three bedrooms, living room, kitchen and bath. 
ae VES Restaurant—three delicious meals each day. : 
Boats, motors, fishing supplies, excursions. 
. eS You will enjoy many types of recreation or just loafing in this Mountain-Lake Wonderland. 4 
nt ne For a vacation that is delightfully different. eae 


Highway 67 — Elizabethton, Tenn. 


ve 
ick 
7 4 
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| 
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Diversified Farming and Rural Electrifiapiien 


Trenton, one of the oldest towns in West Tennessee, was settled in 1824. It is the capital city of big, 
agriculturally-rich, Gibson County. Gibson County is the second most diversified county in the United 


Trenton is approached by the G. M. & O. Railroad and seven paved highways. Surrounding Trenton 
are eight incorporated towns and thousands of fine farms. The main crops of these farms are: cotton, 
corn, hay, soya beans, strawberries, cabbage, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, okra and seed. Dairy and beef 
cattle, swine, and poultry are raised extensively. 

Trenton has banks with assets above $7,000,000.00; vee “A educational opportunities; a 
splendid form of city government, mayor and board of aldermen; many civic, historical and social organi- 
zations and a central library. Trenton isthe headquarters of the Gibson County Electric Membership 
Corporation. This cooperative has the largest membership of any in the United States. It is also head- 
quarters for the greatest rural Health Department in the Un ited States, the Gibson County Creamery and 


_ the National Guard Armory. 


Its principal industries are: three big cotton gins, Trenton Cotton Oil Co., Trenton Mills, Inc., Pet 
Milk Co., Brown Shoe Co., Trenton Live Stock and Sales Co. There are more than fifty retail establish- 
ments, three wholesale dealers, and an ice cream manufacturing plant. 

Trenton has two newspapers, the Herald Register and the Trenton Weekly Gazette. 

There are eight churches in Trenton: Baptist, Baptist Extension, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Church of Christ, United Pentecostal and Assembly of God. The Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians have added well-equipped educational buildings in the past three years. There are four churches 
for the colored people: Baptist, Methodist, Primitive Baptist, and Sanctified. , 

Trenton has produced great surgeons, physicians, lawyers, judges, educators, business executives, 
ministers of the 1 and many high ranking military officers. 

Trenton is grateful to all the boys and men who fought and died for American freedom and 
is very proud of their military records. 

The people of Trenton are home loving, religious, conservative, less in the limelight but deeply 
appreciative of their beautiful homes and gardens, pure water from deep-well systems, well organized 
schools, churches, health department and their friendly neighbors—that is Trenton—the “best spot in all 
the world for working—and living.” 


SPONSORED BY ELIZABETH MARSHALL MARTIN CHAPTER 
AUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION—Organized in 1912 


Chamber of Commerce 


Surron’s Furniture Store 
Ciype Pace, JeweLers Lone Lumper Company 
Tue Suop TRENTON Lumper Company, Inc. 
Crry Drauc Store TRENTON MILs, INc. 
Ben FRrankiin Store Trenton Cotton Company 
Leroy SHACKELFORD CoMPANY TRENTON TRACTOR & IMPLEMEN® Co. 
Bank or COMMERCE TRENTON GIN 
McRer Co., AceNncy Trenton DeparTMENT STORE 
Joyner & Apams Wirson Coat Company 
 Apernatuy’s Super Market Guiry Rerininc Company 
Bank or Trenton & Trust Company SINGLETON AND PEABODY 
Crnzens Nationat Bank Brown Parker COMPANY 
Curriz-Apams Cuevrotet Company Tyree & Evprince 


Morcan Jones Company Hob Gipson County Creamery 
Huckasy Dauc Company Farmers Gin Company COLLEGE 
J. Freep & Sons Tue Recister 

AGE  Gapson County Memsersuip Corporation 
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Greetings 


ALEXANDER KEITH CHAPTER—ATHENS, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Harry T. Burn, Regent 


Established 1900 MRS. cocHnan's BEAUTY 
Athens, Tennessee Athens, Tenn. 


HARRODS THRIFT MARKET 


Deposit W 
Good Things To Eat FIRST BANK ROCKWOOD 


Greetings—HAMMER SUPPLY CO. BED CO., INC. 
The House Of Service Manufacturers of Beds and Bedrooms Suites 
Athens, Tennessee Athens, Tennessee 


WILSON JEWELRY COMPANY 


ATHENS TENNESSEE | Compliments 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK MAYFIELD CRE AMERY 
Member F.D.I.C. Established 1872 
PROFFITT’S DEPARTMENT GRACE PEEK FLORIST 
STORES ATHENS, TENNESSEE 
In Beautiful East Tennessee Quality Flowers Plus Personal Attention . ee 


ATHENS FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION ss 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Savings Insured up to $10,000 
Phone 72. Athens, Tenn. 


Does Your Chapter NEED MONEY? 
ine | tf It can earn $100.00 for the name of a successful sales woman, ue 


RHEA-CRAIG CHAPTER, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


Write for details. 
ROBERT POWERS DRESSES, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


ATKINS GRILL AND COURT 


Compliments . THE SWEETWATER VALLEY NEWS 


Lighting the Way for Clear Objective Thinking 


Home of Fine Food In Sweetwater. Valley 
U. S. Highway 11—Sweetwater, Tennessee s 
VESTAL STOVE COMPANY Compliments x 
Stoves—Building Specialties SHEETS DRY GOODS | 2 
Sweetwater, Tennessee “hy Madisonville, Tennessee 


SEILER BROTHERS, INC. 


Compliments 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Burtpers Suppuies A Military School for Boys 
Anything to Build Everything chit Grades 8-12—Catalogue 


Sweetwater, Tennessee Box D—Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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Compliments of 


this ing (Thomas), 


aan” 


“CHATTANOOGA GLASS COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


os Manufacturers for More than a Half ig 
of Bottles for Coca-Cola and Other Carbonated Beverages 
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et 


y NINE HUGE FLOORS TO SERVE YOU COUNTING OUR NEW 


= FURNISHING CENTER WITH CONNECTING SUBWAY 
La SHOPS UNDER BROAD STREET 


G COCA- COLA BOTTLING CO.. 


GHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE ~ 
ARTHUR BROOKS STUDIO 
3 ‘ Chattanooga’s Leading Jewelers HELEN MICHEL, FLORIST 


SOUTHERN DAIRIES 
SEALTEST ICE CREAM 
Cuatranooca, TENNESSEE 


Contributed A Friend 
TONE TENNESSEE HEATING & ROOF 


ast East Third Street 
Cuatranooca, TENNESSEE 
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C 
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Compliments of 


ickett 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SOUTHERN SADDLERY For All Muscular 


COMPANY 
1876 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


of 
». All Types of Leather Goods 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


The Quick-Rub—Grease- 
less—Stainless—Fast Acting 


The Chattanooga Medicine Co. 


Moore & King, Prescription Druggists 
CHatranooca, TENNESSEE 


JOY’s FLOWERS 
Best Wishes from CHIEF JOHN ROSS CHAPTER—CHATTANOOGA 


Greetings 
CHIEF VOMAPTER, D.A.R. 


Compliments of 


THE CHATTANOOGA SURGICAL 
COMPANY 
SurcicaL Supplies AND GARMENTS 
410 McCallie Ave. 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 
An Accredited Preparatory School For Boys 
Mr. H. B. Barks, Headmaster 
Chattanooga 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Seventh through twelfth grades. High standards of scholarship, college Board exams. Christian environ- 
ment, daily devotions, Bible a required subject, personal honor stressed. 55-C Military training; broad 
athletic program. New Science laboratories, modern, fire-safe dormitories, excellent gymnasium. 
Accredited summer session. Early enrollment advised. Write to ete Pap 


Dr. Spencer McCallie, Headmaster 
MeCALLIE SCHOOL 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 


Arcrepted April 14, 1923 — Chattanooga, Tennesse 


HISTORIC CHIEF ROSS HOUSE 

The oldest house in Chattanooga, Tenn., environs is the ROSS HOUSE at Rossville, Ga., 
stone’s throw from the Tennessee-Georgia State line. 


only 


It was this comfortable two-story log home, built by his grandfather, John McDonald, which Chief , 


Ross left behind when his peace treaty efforts with the white man failed and the Cherokees were _ & 


removed to lands beyond the Mississippi River. 


Although only one-eighth Indian himself, he went West with “his people” over the “Trail of Tears”. 


His Indian wife was one of the victims dying on that tragic journey. 


John Ross was the elected “principal chief” of the Cherokees for forty years and their advocate Be 
In the War of 1812, he served the United States in a Cherokee Regi- © 


for justice for fifty-seven years. 
ment under Gen. Andrew Jackson against the Creeks. He stands as a Christian statesman who won 
respect in Washington and the world, never failing the confidence of his followers. 


Chief John Ross Chapter, D. A. R., is named for the noble leader, and preservation of his home Re 


was one of the original goals urged by the Chapter’s Organizing Regent, Sarah Divine Cooke. 


Mrs. John G. Kain, charter member and present Regent, shares that deep concern for the house, 
and also for the Chief John Ross statue project which is nearing completion. 


CHIEF JOHN ROSS CHAPTER PRESENTS THE CHALLENGE OF THE ROSS HOUSE 
AS A SHRINE 


Mrs. C. R. Eaves, Magazine Chairman _ Jessie Turner, Scribe 


ief Ross Chapter 
a 
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Greetings from » 
BONNY KATE CHAPTER, 4 A. R. 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
“GATEWAY TO THE SMOKIES” 
Mrs. H. E. Christenberry, Regent 


MARY BLOUNT CHAPTER, Maryville, Tennessee—Mrs. Ralph W. Lloyd, Regent 
HOTEL FORT CRAIG 


@ MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE din MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
- TRAVELERS’ WOTEL COURT Home of MARYVILLE COLLEGE and 
i On Highways U.S. 129, % mile south of Mary Blount Chapter, D. A. R. 
M ile, 
Smoky Mountains Park Elizabeth Paxton Houston Society, C. A. R. 
honors its Organizing President 
@ mi. 8.E. of Maryville on 
73 at Walland, Tenn. Mrs. John Logan Brewer 


SAMUEL WHITNEY CHAPTER, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Shop at 
LOVEMANS—Oak Ridge Greetings from the 
Tac CAFE SAMUEL WHITNEY CHAPTER 


Dining in the Marble Room 
Dine in the “‘White Pine Room’ 
of the 
OAK TERRACE 


Compliments of 
HARVEY’S 
ie 


Oak Ripce, TENNESSEE 


‘TENNESSEE PACKERS. 


OF FROSTY MORN 


DAU 


aus Captain William Edminston Chapter—Clarksville 


ut 

nd 
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Beauty 


But High Quality workmanship, latest 
fashion details, and greater durability 
are always in style. For the utmost 


in sheer beauty, fashionable 


plus long wear, ask to see these et ie 
lovely stockings at your faverite 


hosiery counter. 


BARI 


: 


OR 
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Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Greetings from 


ES 


SIMON HARRIS CHAPTER, D. 


AR 


Our Chapter, organized in 1941, was named in honor of Simon Harris, who at the 
age of twelve was‘a fifer in the Revolutionary War. 

We celebrated our tenth anniversary on April 10th, 1951, and had as our guest of 
honor our beloved State Regent, 


MRS. WILL ED GUPTON. 


Biv, ‘i We appreciate the cooperation given us by the firms advertising on these two pages. | 
Mrs. R. D. PRIVETTE 


ie Regent, Simon Harris Chapter we 
ALHAMBRA COURT MARIETTA MODES 
Knoxville’s Largest Women’s Apparel 


W~t on U. S. 11 and 70 Knoxville, Tenn. 


KERN'S. BREAD 


5 Broadway, Oak Ridge 


DUNLAP 
See MANARD’S FURNITURE Trunk and Leather Shop 
Luggage and Ladies’ Hand Bags 
1818 Magnolia Avenue Gloves, Hose, Jewelry, Handkerchiefs 
Knoxville 15, Tenn. ti: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


You’re always welcome 

at George’s in Knoxville. 
great Stores to serve 


AA YEARS OF SERVICE 
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pages. 
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for over 


Wal: 50 years 


ONE OF THE SOUTHS GREAT STORES 


in Knoxville 


HOTEL FARRAGUT 


Knoxville’s Only 100% Air Conditioned Hotel 


A 


Complimentsof 


ALE 


_ FOWLER BROTHERS COMPANY > 


‘4 “BEAUTIFUL FURNITURE” 


h r 
| 
| 
ris 
| 
fs | 
SEE 


Welcome to 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
THE GREAT SMOKY 
NATIONAL PARK 


ollivxon> Pe 
of 


George R. Dempster, Mayor 


40 IMC 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


ADMIRAL DAVID FARRACUT CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
hod Mrs. E. E. Patton, Regent 


‘BREAD 
Mann's 


HOMOGENIZED MILK 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


HOTEL ANDREW JOHNSON 


Knoxville’s Largest and Finest 


ANDREW JOHNSON BEAUTY SALON 


COLEMAN’S PRINTING & ENGRAVING 


124 Cruze Street, S. E. 
Knoxville 


The 
Smart Apparel 
ai Avondale Farms 


WHITE CITY COURT 


5511 Kingston Pike 
Mile West of Knoxville, Tenn. 
U. S. Highways 11 and 70 
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Sons of the Revolution 


Knoxville 


from 
The Tennessee Society 


DUNLAP 
TRUNK & LEATHER SHOP 
Luggage and Ladies’ Hand Bags 
Gloves, Hose, Jewelry, Handkerchiefs 
Knoxville’s Only Luggage Shop 


Knoxvitte, Tenn. 


Market at Clinch 
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Corn 


REGAS RESTAURANT 


er of Magnolia and Gay Streets, 
Knoxville 


Oldest and Finest in the City — 


Banquet rooms for parties 


Established in 1919 


KNOXVILLE, 


TENN. Flomes 
ENJOY DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Electricit 


Biss 


CED 
4 
Se 
wor 
ry 
ae PUBLICLY OWNED, SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING UTILITY ieee 


weed 
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CHARLOTTE REEVES ROBERTSON CHAPTER 


SPRINGFIELD, TENNESSEE 


MAGAZINE 


Edwards, Regent sf sit. 


Greetings from 


THE CITY OF SPRINGFIELD 


Joun R. Lone, Mayor 
Duncan Moore and 
Davis BELL, 


SPRINGFIELD 
Highway 41 


Compliments of 


SPRINGFIELD 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Compliments of 
First National Bank, Member of F.D.1.C. 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Member of F.D.1.C. 
Commerce Union Bank, Member of F.D.1.C. 


SOUTH SIDE DRUG STORE 
Opposite Depot 


Compliments of 
DURRETT TRANSFER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD LUMBER COMPANY 
Cuartes E, Brannon 


Visit 
DRAPER and DARWIN STORES 


Compliments of 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Visit 
WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 


McCORD and HARRIS 
Tae Store 


leome 
STEWART WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Furniture and Radios 


SAVAGE, GREEN AND WILSON 
Plumbing and Heating 


McCANN STEEL COMPANY 
Ornamental Metal Works 
NASHVILLE 


IVXO 


jJ. C. PENNEY COMPANY 


RACHEL STOCKLEY DONELSON CHAPTER 


NasHvitte, TENNESSEE 


iam Eaves, Regent 


COAT OF ARMS 
Painted in Best Watercolors 
Send ye Description for Quotation 
Clark B. Tippens 


2010 15th ave. So., Nashville, Tennessee 


ROBERT W. BRANCH 
Realtor 
203 Melrose Building 
Nashville, 


Tennessee 


Franklin Road 


In Honor of 
MISS FANNY WALTON 
Orcanizinc REGENT 


Rachel Stockley Donelson Chapter 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


LAU-RELL, INC. 


Distributors of 


BLUE BELL WORK CLOTHING 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


BILTMORE HOTEL COURT mre: 


Furniture by S 


© Cir g Ice Water 


Tile Baths « Carpe’ 


Telephone in Each Room 


ting « Radio e Electric Heat 


prow X 


One Minute South 


2408 Franklin Road 


” Is A Mark of Distinction to Stop at the BILTMORE © ~ 


of Nashville on Highway 31 


Phone 9-854] 


Tennessee 


Nashville, 


} 
SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN 
q 
7 
7 
q 
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“ 


LINE 


| 
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HIWASSEE CHAPTER—LOUDON, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Regent 


MAGAZINE 


LOUDON PHARMACY 
The Prescription Store 
Loudon, Tennessee 


CAM HALL’S ESSO STATION 
Loupon, 


“MAPLES AND RATLEDGE 
Fine Groceries 
Loudon, Tennessee 
Compliments of 


PAULINE’S GRILL 
313 Grove St., Loudon, Tenn. 


WHITE STORES 


E. M. HALL 
Phone 3182—Loudon, Tennessee 


THOMAS-HILL STORE NO. 2 
Loupon, TENNESSEE 


Compliments 
A. M. GRAY—Insurance 
Loudon, Tennessee 
Cc. AND S. CLEANERS 
“Send to C and S and get the Best” 
Phone 2636—Loudon, Tennessee 


WELLS SERVICE STATION 
Shell Gasoline—X-100 Oil 
Lee Highway No. 11 


FIVE-TO-FIVE STORE 


“If It Is Smart, We Have It” 


Loudon, Tennessee 


OF 


AOE 
Loupon, 


CHEVROLET 


TENNESSEE 


GREER HARDWARE COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 


Hardware, Furniture, Farm Implements, Electrical 
Appliances and Builders’ Supplies 


Loupon, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of 
QUINN AND KARNES 


Phone 2262 Loudon, Tennessee 


LOUDON FEED, GRAIN & COAL 


Dealers in Fuel, Grain and Coal 


Loudon, Tennessee 


CURTIS-TIPTON MOTOR CO. 


DeSoro—PLYMoUTH 
Sales—Service 


McQUEEN FARMS 
Hereford Cattle 
Loupon, TENNESSEE 
Josephine (Mrs. Tom) McQueen, Author 
“Fun While Driving Through Tennessee” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Loupon, TENNESSEE 


Flowers For Every Occasion 


‘THE LOUDON FLORIST 


Loupon, TENNESSEE 


Corsages, Pot Plants, Funeral Designs 


HIWASSEE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Congratulations to 


BACON GREAMERY 


[245] 

if 
Lee Highway No. 11—Phone 
he 
Member F.D.1-C. 
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: Cenrervitte, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. James S. Beasley, Regent 


7 FOR THE FINEST in Church and 


Church School Supplies . . . For 
Books of all kinds . . . Write the 
Methodist Publishing House for our 


Free Supply and Book Catalogs. 


Te Methodist Publishing Mente 


Please order from House serving you 


Nashville. T. Detreit ** City Nashville 2 
ansas jashv pod 
aenvine, tenn. Pittsburgh 30 Portland Richmond San 
eons n Atianta or Boston be sure to in s*, COKESBURY 
BOOK STORES: In Atlanta, J? Broad St. N. Boston, 


577 Boylston St 


Old Glory Chapter—Franklin, Tennessee 
HARPETH NATIONAL BANK 
FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
“A Good Bank in A Good County” 


Greetings from 


GENERAL JAMES ROBERTSON CHAPTER 


Named for the founder of Nashville, Pioneer Patriot and maker of 
history in Tennessee. Director of the movement of the settlers requiring 
that hazardous and heroic journey so successfully achieved from the 


Watauga to the Cumberland. 1742-1814. sienna 
Mary Harris Cockrill, Amie’ 


SAM DAVIS HOTEL 
4 All rooms outside, each tub and shower 

100% Air-cooled AY 


Named in honor of Sam Davis, Tennessee Hero 


J. W. Pritcuett, Managing Director 
aging 
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Sincere Greetings from 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE, is located in the heart of the great TENNESSEE VALLE/ 
and is the gateway to the beautiful CHEROKEE NATIONAL Forest. An ideal residential 
city, Cleveland is also a noted agricultural and industrial center, which affords TVA power. 


For further information write: 


_ CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE = 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of 


THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
Willard J. Parks, Mayor 


Bethel C. Brown, Commissioner 


DD. Kerr, Commissioner 
Fair, Commissioner PALMA. 
CLEVELAND MILLING CO. ~~ 


Manufacturers of 


Every Sack Guaranteed 


Welcome to Cleveland, Tennessee 


V. F. W. Stop at 

Post #2598 

Compliments of . CHEROKEE HOTEL 

MIMOSA FARMS 
Dalton Pike, Cleveland, Tennessee CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 

Compliments of 
FILLAUER LAKE AND FARMS Gateway to Great Smokies 

CLEVELAND, TENNESSER 


BROWN STOVE WORKS, INC. 


Wood * Gas Ranges 


Circulator Heaters -° Electric Water Heaters 


For 
h 
the 
our 
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Greetings from 1952 
- SARAH HAWKINS CHAPTER—JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


COL. JETHRO SUMNER CHAPTER 


Best Wishes TENNESSEE 
CUMBERLAND CHAPTER 
NasHvitte, Tennessee FELICE’S LOG CABIN 
Mrs. Harvey Cragon, Jr., Regent nary ANTIQUES 


GALLATIN, TENNESSEE 


Old Log House Filled with Interesting Antiques. 
both American and Foreign 


Compliments of 
NORWOOD LAUNDRY AND CLEANERS Courteous Attention ALWAYS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEB 


TEMPLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
NasHvitte, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of Compliments of 
FORT ASSUMPTION CHAPTER DIXIE GREYHOUND BUS 
MempHis, TENNESSEE COMPANY | 
Mrs. W. Bijack, Regent Mempnis, TENNESSEE 


‘Seiiianss of BEAUTIFUL crystal chandeliers with imported prisms. Many 


of our lighting fixtures are faithful reproductions of 
LOUISE ALLEN, Florist pieces, made to good f . Wm. E. Barnes 
Memphis, Tennessee Showrooms, 1944 Madison. Memphis, Tennessee 


For Hospitality 


Serve Coca-Cola 


COMED UNOEE OF THE COCA COLA COmPaNT OF 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


DAUC 


Phone 3 


David | 


: 
7 
Mrs. Otis H. Jones, Regent 
4 
4 2929 Popila: — 


NE 


ues, 


KEY CORNER CHAPTER FORT BLUNT CHAPTER 

. 

ae Compliments of a Friend 
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a 


ROBERT LEWIS CHAPTER—LEWISBURG, TENNESSEE 


Our Sincere Good Wishes 
SHELBY CHAPTER, SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Paul Gore, Regent 


THE CITY COUNCIL OF WARTRACE, TENNESSEE—Population 612 
On the Main Line Between Chicago and Jacksonville, Offering Everything for Graceful Living 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
In the Heart of the Blue Grass Established 1886 
Shelbyville, Tennessee Shelbyville, Tennessee 
BRANTLEY’S DRUG STORE DICKERSON STUDIOS 
Phone 13 Shelbyville, Tennessee SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
BONNIE’S FLOWERS AND GIFTS COMPTON’S HARDWARE 
“Think of Hardware, Think of Me” 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE Phone 283 Shelbyville 
FLY’S DRUG STORE BEDFORD COUNTY PHARMACY : 
CaPEerTons 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE Phone 243 Shelbyville — 
J. D. HUTTON CO. CHEVROLET Ovpsmosite 
Texaco Firestone 301 Depot Street 
Phone 222 Shelbyville Shelbyville, Tennessee 
On N-S, Fast Route 217 N. Main—Phone 1122 
Shelbyville Shelbyville 
Steam Heat ® Private Baths 


On N-S—Fast Route 
Highways 241—41A Phone 9194 


BLUE RIBBON MOTOR COURT and GUEST HOME ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Waller y 


DIXIE MOTORS ESTABLISHED 
642 No. Main St. Shelbyville 
On the N-S. Route 

David Enochs Telephone 555 

PARKS—BELK DIXIE GRAIN CO. 
One Of 300 Stores Serving Manufacturers of 

SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE Shelbyville, Tennessee 


Many 
bellum 
Barnes 
| 
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ZACHARIAH DAVIES CHAPTER 
is 


BRUNSWICK, TENNESSEE 
: Mrs. Edward N. Johnston, Regent 


Compliments of HILLMAN P. RODGERS 

A SOUTHLAND PAPER COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE | MEMPHIs, TENNESSER 
‘ompliments of | 


Compliments of 
WASHINGTON GARAGE 
273 Washington Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee 


DAVIES MANOR, Brunswick, 


Cc 
HAGERTY BUSINESS SERVICE 
706 Eighty-One Madi Building, —- Tennessee 


Shelby County, Tennessee, was 


built in 1807. Headquarters 


of Zachariah Davies Chapter, 
N.S. D. A. R., organized Octo- 


ber 23,1945. 


Greetings from the One 


Hundred and Three Chapter 


DAVIES MANOR—Brunswick, Tennessee 


MY HOMELAND—TENNESSEE 


Land of my birth, bright sunkist land is’ 
Tennessee, my Tennessee. 

There may be other States as grand as_ 
Tennessee, my Tennessee. ¢ 

But as for me, her radiant charms encircle — 
me within her atms 

’Tis home and everything home means, is 
Tennessee, my Tennessee. 

Robed in nature’s garments rare, rich in 
legend and in song, 

Lookout heights and Smoky Mountain 
have allurings all their own. 

Tumble peaks, broad plains and rivers, the Master Artist with master mind 

Unfolds to us a Panorama, convincing of a hand Divine. 


The flag of Statehood speaks its language; triune stars with circle round 
Represents three grand divisions strong in friendship firmly bound. 
“Athens of the South” is Nashville, home of culture, head of State, 
With historic love-abounding deeds that prove a nation great. 
“Davy” Crockett, Boone and Houston, each shed luster on her name, 
As did Jackson, Polk and Johnson, Presidents we proudly claim. 
From far eastern slopes we herald Cordell Hull and Alvin York; 
Within her bounds are hosts of others, lesser lights who played their part. 


So there is at each pulsation of my heart perhaps unknown 

A desire and a longing for friends in Tennessee and Home. 

No defense have I to offer, but pity for the soul so dead 

Who loves not his home and country nor to his inner soul has said, 
“This is my own, my native land.” 


—Mrs. Elizabeth T. Eaton, Cumberland Chapter, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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REGISTRAR GENERAL’S 
REBINDING HONOR ROLL 
Felipe de Neve Chapter, California, $4.00. 


Alhambra San Gabriel Chapter, Califor- | 


nia, $4.00. 
Ruth Wyllys Chapter, Connecticut, $4.00. 
Jemima Johnson Chapter, Kentucky, 
$4.00. 
Mountain Trail Chapter, Kentucky, $4.00. 
Warrensburg Chapter, Missouri, $4.00. 
Skenandoah Chapter, New York, $4.00. 
Henderson Chapter, New York, $4.00. 
Monongahela Valley Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania, $4.00. 
Peter Muhlenberg Chapter, Pennsylvania, 
$4.00. 
William Kenly Chapter, Pennsylvania, 
$4.00. 


First Territory 
(Continued from page 140) 


the first “Washington District” were mem- 
bers of this County Court. This Court 
fixed the tax rate, levied and collected 
taxes, elected the sheriff and other county 
officers, laid out new roads and maintained 
the old ones; they also tried misdemeanor 
cases and sent people to jail or the pillory. 
Isaac Shelby was thought to be a resident 
of Virginia. Soon after the Revolution he 
muved to Kentucky and became its first 
Governor. 
of the battle at Kings Mountain. 
“Washington District,” North Carolina, 
was named in a petition on July 5, 1776; 
recognized by the North Carolina General 
Assembly by the name of “Washington 
District” on August 22, 1776. 
“Washington County,” Virginia, was au- 
thorized by the Assembly of Virginia on 
December 6, 1776, and the county was 
organized on January 28, 1777. 

The members of the North Carolina As- 
sembly from the “Washington District” 
were sworn into office and took their seats 
on November 19, 1776—seventeen days 
before the act was passed by the Virginia 
Legislature creating “Washington County, 
Virginia.” 

The written records show conclusively 
that. what is now Tennessee was the first 
territory in the world named for George 
Washington. 
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He and John Sevier were heroes | __ 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 
Price each . .§9.00 
gtr 6 or more ea. 8.25 
12 or more ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. angi : 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 


PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS... MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Il HONOR ROLLS 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES he 

FLORIDA AVE. G ECKINGTON PLACE bast 

WASHINGTON 2- DC 


senp For Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


ck, 
vas 
ers 
ter, 
cto- 
FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Pat ate 
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Parliamentary Procedure 
(Continued from page 153) 


and we would like to know if these two offi- 
cers could be given some specific duties 
other than just being “Vices”? 

ANSWER. Yes, indeed, give them some- 
thing to do, probably one might be the 
Chairman of Program Committee and 
the other the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. These Chairmenships would 
not interfere with their duties as a Vice 
Regent and would certainly be splendid 
training for them for the Regency. 

Quite often some of you write your Par- 
liamentarian about something that has 
taken place in your meeting which you 
think was wrong and want to know what 
can be done about it, so here is her answer. 
When you feel something is not being 
done correctly, you have wonderful aid in 
that you have the right to rise to a question 
of privilege, or a parliamentary inquiry; 
or, if your adopted order of business is not 
being followed, you may call for the 
order of the day. 

Your Parliamentarian is always delighted 
to help you in every way that she can, but 
often when you write about some trans- 
action which should have been contested 
at the time it is too late for her to be of any 
help. Be alert in your meetings, for you 
can quite often be a great help to an in- 
experienced Regent, who might not realize 
something out of order was being done. 

Just a little reminder. You will be 
electing your delegates and alternates this 
month to Continental Congress, and if pos- 
sible elect somebody who has never at- 
tended; don’t send the rich “Mrs. Jones,” 
just because she has sufficient means to pay 
her own expenses. It is at Continental 
Congress that we learn of the work of our 
great Society, it is there we get our en- 
thusiasm and the understanding of what 
it really means to be a D. A. R.. Who of 
us can watch the processional and the pro- 
ceedings of opening night and not be in- 
spired! 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write jor Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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NEWMAN! 


a name 
synonymous 
with finer 
quality since 
1882 


PLAQUES AND MARKERS 


by Newman 


are hand-tooled Masterpieces in cast 
bronze. That is the simple reason why 
NEWMAN has always been first choice 
of Chapters from coast to coast. 


ToD AY Please write for brochures of offi- 
cially approved and special markers 
and tablets. No obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


674 WEST 4TH ST. CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


supplied. Also GENEALOGIES, AND FAMILY AND TOWN 

HISTORIES. Incomplete sets compigted. All magazine back 

num polied. All subjects, a Send us your 

list of wants. No obligation. We report quickly at lowest ortees. 

We also supply all current books at retail store pricee—postpaid. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street Dept. D New York 19, N. Y. 


N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


WOLCOTT GENEALOGY. 500 pps. Second edition, $25 
with order. By A, Béhmer Rudd, 1950. 


ASA B. STRONG Album. 21 photographs dated Oct. 15. 
1864. Oquawka, Henderson County Seat, Illinois. 


IVEY FAMILY in England & United States. 194], colored 
coat-of-arms by G. S. Ivey. 1941. $3.75. 

A. B6HMER RUDD 
1819 G St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC, 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK'11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of 
America’ and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. 
Correspondence or interviews be arranged in all parts 
of the Un States 
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QUIZ PROGRAM 


at is the final date for receiving in 
Washington D. A. R. membership 
dues which can be counted in estab- 
lishing Chapter representation at 
Continental Congress and the right 
of members to represent their Chap- 
ter? 

2. What State Capital is named for the 
English courtier who put his cloak 
over a mud puddle for Queen Eliza- 
beth? 

3. When the American Flag is raised or 
lowered or when it passes in a parade 
or review, how should it be honored ? 

4. For whom was Carolina named? 

5. Is a silkworm a worm? 

6. What was the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s mother? 

7. Which State leads in the manufacture 
of textiles, tobacco and household 
furniture? 

8. Who was the principal painter of por- 
traits of George Washington? 

9. What day of the year is known as 


1. February 1. 

2. Raleigh, N. C., named for Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who established off the 
North Carolina coast the first tem- 
porary English settlements in the 
New World. 

3. Those in uniform should render the 
right-hand salute. Men not in uni- 
form should remove their hats, and 
women should place their right hand 
over their heart. 

4. King Charles II of England. Years 
previously the name, Carolina, had 
been applied to territory between 
Virginia and Florida, in honor of 


King Charles IX of France. 


5. Yes, it is the larva stage of certain 

6. Nancy Hanks. 

7. North Carolina. 


&. Gilbert Stuart. 

9. February 15 is often observed in honor 
of the birthday of the pioneer cru- 
sader for equal rights for women. 

10. Abraham Lincoln’s. 


MAPORTRANS—Ancestral Portraiture on Maps 
TANS—aAncestral Settlers on Maps. 
EDITH TUNNELL New York 63. 


. . MAPSE- 
of ARMS. 
Jacobus 


distinguished dining ploce 
. music 
dancing in 


Chicago's most 
superb cuisine 


during luncheon 
the evening- 


DRAKE 


WHERE 
THE LOOP 


decor provides 0 quaint 
a food 
atmosphere for se 
at its finest . Colorado 
brook trout flown in 
fresh daily. 


“Down East” 
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OHIO _ Susan B. Anthony Day? ¢ 
10. Whose profile is 
SWERS 
OKS ANSWERS MEETS ae 
postpaid. toy 1 11 
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American Music 
(Continued from page 134) 


ausic then will the cause of American 
- music advance itself . . We are a little too 
self-conscious about our art in this country 
anyway. 
much about our nationalism Why 
shouldn’t American music represent our 
cosmopolitanism, our country where peo- 
le from all nations come to be Americans? 

hy shouldn’t we capitalize our many heri- 
tages, and weld them into something far 
greater than one race alone can produce? 

I think that it will, and that our American 
music will speak not for one section of our 
country alone, not for one group of our 
people, or for one phase of our tempera- 
meat, but rather for our America as a 
nation and for Americans as one people.” 


Tennessee 
(Continued from page 207) 


a cross-country section for two main Air 


Lines, three main Railroads and ten Bus 
Lines. “The wide highways from all direc- 
tions beckon you. 


of Ole Smoky,” in the east, you'll find 
: scenery, second to none. 
me : And just as outstanding as her history is 


friendliness. 
Tennessee invites YOU. 


AUX TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 
_ Restaurant Francais °* 820 Connecticut Ave. 


ius The Most Famous French Cuisine in Washington 
Luncheon and Dinner—Closed Sunday 


GENEALOGICAL GUIDE, Index of Genealogy 
in D. A. R. Magazine, 1892-1950 
Paper-bound, $4; Cloth-bound, $5 
D. A. R. BUILDINGS, 32-page, 

illustrated booklet on Headquarters, 

MAGAZINE BINDERS—$3 
Order From 

D. A, R. MAGAZINE 


The SOUTHAMPTON 
North Ocean Blv'd at Eighth St., Delray Beach, Florida 
Directly on Ocean 


One and two bedroom apartments 


*Designed for housekeeping *All electric kitchens.  *Cc 
venient to shopping district. ‘Telephone switchboard. ‘Daily 
maid service. ‘Private beach. ‘*The ultimate in Florida liv 
ing. “Sensible rates. “Hot water heat. 


For reservations: 


Write—wire—telephone 
THE SOUTHAMPTON 
L. G. Jackson, Mer. 


From the Plateaus in the west to the “Top | 


Tennessee’s warmth of fellowship and | 


In music we think a little too | 


HILTON MANAGEMENT + CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 


Nation’s Capital .. . 


this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


The Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Major General Clovis E. Byers, USA, for 


some time recently was in command of the 
Tenth Corps in Korea. 

Gordon L. Harris is Editor of the Lake 
Land News, of Dover, N. J. A former 
special agent in charge of Counter-Intelli- 
gence Corps Detachment, American Forces 
in the Western Pacific, he is still in the 
Active Reserve. His article was sent to 
the Magazine by Mrs. R. L. Ruebling, Re- 
gent of the Westfield Chapter, of Westfield, 
N. J. 

Fern Nance (Mrs. Henry E.) Pond has 
been Historian for New Salem for more 
than 20 years and compiles its Official Guide 
Book, now in its seventh edition. For 20 
years she has also been Historian of the 
Pierre Menard Chapter, D. A. R. A mem- 
ber of the American Pen Women, National 
and Illinois Woman’s Press Association, 
she belongs to numerous historical societies 
and contributes frequently to their publi- 
cations. Lincoln Day speaker at various 
colleges, she was awarded a Diploma of 
Honor by Lincoln Memorial University for 
distinguished service in the field of Lin- 
colniana. 

Maurice Brooks is Professor of Wildlife 
Management at West Virginia University 
and Forester, West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He is a member of 
the West Virginia Conservation Commis- 
, sion; Director, West Virginia Conservation 
School; and President, Wilson Ornitho- 


. logical Club. His article was sent to the 
. Magazine by Mrs. Rudolph S. Stoyer, Re- 
D gent of the Col. John Evans Chapter, Mor- 
s gantown, W. Va. 

. Stella (Mrs. Gleen A.) Threw is Past 
- Vice Regent and Secretary of the Farming- 
| ton Chapter, Farmington, Ill. She has 
° written skits for a farm magazine which 
's have been published in leaflet form. 

Qf Lucetta Bissell is State Historian of the 
.. Minneapolis State D. A. R. Society. 


Velma B. (Mrs. J. Wells) Vick is Past 
Regent of the Russellville D. A. R. Chapter, 
Russellville, Ky., for many years its His- 
torian and now its Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., of Colum- 
bia, S. C., is State Chairman of the Building 
Completion Committee. 

Madeline Mason has had poems printed 
gr. in many periodicals. She is the Club Poet 
for the Women’s Press 


REVOLUTION 


Club of New York. 


Her poem was sent to the Magazine by Mrs. 
Herbert G. Nash, Regent of the Manhattan 
Chapter, New York. 

Eugene E. Patton is the husband of the 
Regent of the Admiral David Farragut 
Chapter of Knoxville, Tenn. He is called 
an “Honorary D. A. R. Member,” through 
his frequently published praise of the Na- 
tional Society. His article was first pub- 
lished in the Ashville Citizen, which kindly 
gave permission for its reprint. 

Mary Hardin (Mrs. L. W.) McCown has 
been Vice Regent, Registrar, Historian, Di- 
rector and Acting Regent of the John Sevier 
Chapter, Johnson City, Tenn. She is a 
member of the Tennessee State Historical 
Commission and Honorary State President, 
U. S. Daughters of 1812. 

FRANK B. MATHEWS 
Choice Sea Foods 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


and 


PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK 


Organized February 12, 1895 2 


“MY KINSMEN” 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, ete. Complete with 
directions and work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS 


Jockson Center, Ohio 


ALUMINUM 


OWEN G. DUNN CO. 


Since the Year 1902 ag 
PRINTERS * RULERS * BLANK BOOK MAKERS — 


Office Equipment and Machines 
County Record Books and Business Forms 


_ NEW BERN, N. C. 


EG 
| SARANAC CHAPTER, D. ALR. 
IN 
ON! 


NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK 


dip 


613. STREET, NORTHWEST 
BRANCHES 


497TH AND ForpHAM Rp., N. W. First anp O Streets, N. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE GRANTED TRUST POWERS UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


TELEPHONE: STERLING 1308 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © 


For Health that Castes Good Eat Plenty of 
those grand WASHINGTON APPLES 


_» An old legend of Apple folks: ‘ They’re at your favorite grocers 
now—sparkling red Wash- 


ington Winesap Apples 
+ + $0 tangy, so crisp, so 
jvicy good for you! 
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